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[§ 39 . THE VOCATIVE. 


§ 39. The Vocative. (Attraction op the Vocative.) 

278 Sometimes m poetry^ a vocatire is used instead ot a nominative 
after the verb p. 

Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative is a'iracted 
into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refers to a nominative of the 
weond person. 

(a) The phrase *^mete virtute estol' (a biasing on your valour! or, good luck 
to your valour /) is probably an example of this construction, tnacte being the 
voeatire of mactu$ from mng-ere^ (to increase, enrich, &c.). The only objection 
to this explanation is Livy’s adrerbuil use of macte with the infinitive. (See ex< 
ample : juberem macte virtute esse.) (K.) 

279 (p) On the other hand a nominative sometimes stands in appo¬ 
sition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular con¬ 
struction. 

This is especially the case with eolus, unus, primus. 

280 (fl) Macte virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour t or, * Oo on in 

your valour!' 

Macti virtute, milites Homani, este! Good lueh^ 0 Homan 
soldiers^ to your valour ! 

J ubereiu macte virtute esse^ &c. I would say^ a blessing on 
your valour ! «fec. 

(b) Audi tvi^populus Albanus! Listen^ ye people of Alba I 

Salve primits omnium parens patrias appellate ! Hail thou^ the 

very first who was ever called the father of his country ! 

Vocabulary 41. 

281 Dulifvd-affeetion ; piety^f pietas, atis, f. The toga tSga ; as opposed to the mili- 

Towardsy in, tritA acc. tary cloak, it means the civibgown. 

Hail! farewell! ave, salve*: impera- A triumph, triumphus ; a pub/ic pro^ 

tices of the second conj. Vale, uto, is cession granted by a decree of the senate 

only farewell 1 ' to a victorious general. 


P Examples in poetry are 31 atutine pater, seu Jane libentius audis. (Hor.) 
Tune Ule Odrysios Phineus rex inclytus orce ? Tu Pheebi cew«, el nostro dilecte 
parenti? (Val. Flac.) So in Greek oXj3i« ewpe ylvoto ! (Tlieocr.) (K.) 

4 The root mag (the Greek /icy) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnus 
and mactare (to present with ; to honour). (D.) See also Journal of Education, 
iii. 316. 

^ Pietas is dutiful affedion (towards the gods, one’s parents, rdatiom, country, 
and even benefadors) arising from a natural feeling: caritas (properly their dear¬ 
ness to us) is founded on reason and a just appreciation of their value. 

• That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to Jbe 
established. Suetonius makes salce the morning, and vale the evening salutation. 
See llabickt, 

^ A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordinary 
dross cf a Roman citizen. It was a flowing rube, covering the left arm, but 
leaving the right at liberty. 








( X* * * § td. 1S02, ) 



TABLES E R E N C E. 

DO N0T4WPA6E3, 


TABLE I.—GENDERS. 


Obe.— Maso. exceptions are in capitals ; fern, in the common type; ncut, in itcr^toa 

(Thihd Declension.) 


Masc. terminations. 


Fern. Urminaiions, 


Neut, terminations. 


KE) OR) OSy 

Es inereasingf 
o, tchen not do, go, io. 


Principal Exceptions. 
eir) cadaver uber 

iter ver 

papaver verher 

tuber 

or) arl^ 

•vqu^; 

mo^’lnwr 

cor 

es) compes reqnies 
merces seges 

merges teges 

quies ccs 

os) cos 
dos 

os (oesis) 
os (oins) 

't'cAao* 
epos 
•j- tnelos 
o) caro 
+ echo 


First Decl. Fern. 
except names of men. 


Sec. Decl. (us, er) § 
Masc. except 
alvuR 
domus 
humus 
vannus 
pelagus 
virus • 

vulgus (also m.) 


do, go, io ♦, 
as, is, aus, x, 
es not increasing, 
B impure. 


Principal Exception& 
rfo"! ORDO 
go V-CARDO 
to J LlOO 

MAUGO(f)J 
is) AMNIS LAPIS 
ANOUIS (f) MENSIS 
AXIS ORRIS 

CASSIS (is) PANIS 
coLLis nscis 

CINIS POSTIS 

CRINIS PULYIS 
ENSIS SANGUIS 

FASCIS TORRIS 
FINIS (f) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS vEcrrs 
FUNIS VERMIS 
IGNIS 
*) CALIX 
CODEX 
CORTEX 
GREX 


POLLEX 
+THORAX 
VERTEX 

s hn-'l MONS 
pure j’poNs 
FONS 
DENS 

QUADRANS 
RUDBNS 
+ HYDROPS 
as) AS 

ELEPHA5 


vas (rash) 
fas 
nefas 


c, «, «, «, I, n, 
ar^ Mr, iiir. 


Principal Exceptiona 

1) SAL 
SOL 

n) LIEN 
IlEN 
6PLRN 
PEOTEN 

«r) FUU 

FURFUtt 

TURTUIt 

VULTUR 

usi) pecus (tidis) 

(and all with gen. Qtis 
or udia) 

LEPUS 

MUS 

grus (im) 

BUS (m) 

incus sencctQs 

juventus servitus 
palus tellus 

salus virtus 


Fourth Decl. (us) 
Maso. except 
acus 
manus 
idus (pi.) 
porticus 
tribus 


Fifth Decl. 
Fern, except 

dies (also f, in 
sing.) 
MEItIDIES 


• Words in to, that are not af}stract nouns, are maso., c. g. fapilio, puoio. 
scirio, septentrio, stellio, unio (pearl), with the numeral nouns tehnio, 

HUATRRNio, &c. •f* Properly Greek words. 

X Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fern, and masc. respectively. 

§ Greek nouns in Ddus (exOdus, methddus. See.) with dialectus, diphthongus, &c« 
are fern. 


PABT 1. 


B 


2 


OV TUB 

These rules depend on the terminations; but some words have a par< 
ticular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of male persons and winds are masculine. 

B. The names of female persons^ countries, islands, towns, plants, and tre^, 

are fern. 

(o) But of towns, these are maso. t 

(])> Some in o (croto, hippo, narbo, sulho, prusYno) : and 
(2) All plurals in t; veii, Delphi. 

These are neuter: 

(1) All in um, or plur. a : (2) Those in e or ur of the third: Prceneste, 
Tibur, 

(6) Of trees and jp^ants. 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mass,: 

(2) Those in er, us, of the third are neut.: aeer, sUer, robur, dee. 

C. Several are common; comes, conjux, custos, dux, kospes, Juvenis,^paretts, 

princes, sacerdos, d-o. 


TABLE 11,-^Fonnation oftJie Perfect and Supine, 

t. The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is long, if the next 
Syllable begins with a consonant. 

(а) But seven perfects have short penult: bibi, dSdi, fYdi, scTdi, stSti, stfti, 
tiili. 

(б) Nine dissyllable supines have short jx'nult: dlitum, cYtuni *, Ttum, lYtum, 
quUum, rStum, riitum, sStum, sTtum. 

(e) Statum from eto is long, but from sisto short: and the compounds of sto 
that make stUum have Y: as prcssfitum from prcestare. Though noseo has nelwn, 
its compounds that have {turn have i (cognosce, cogrAtum), 

N.B* Verbs in italics have no supine. 

IT. First Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation; ama-o, amo]. 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); amar-i; amat-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u ; and form the silp. in ttum, after reject* 
ing a. 

CrSpo, erSpui, erSpYtum. So ctibo, dSmo, frYco (also fricatum), mteo, 
sdno, tdno, vSto, sSco (sectum)—jdvo, juvi, jutum! j&vatum { 

(3) Others form perf. in both of these ways. 

DiserSpo, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (!)• So inerSpo (ui, 
Ktum preferred) I the compounds of neeo, and the obsolete plico 
(fold). 

(But supplYco, duplYco, multiplYco, only avi, atum: explYco, 
explain, reg.: unfold, ui, itum.) 

( 4 ) Irregular (with reduplication). 

Do, d£di, dfttum (leitA ft in dftre, dftbo, dftbam, &c.); sto, stftti, statum; 
but stare, &c. 

III. Second Conjugation. 

Properly a contracted conjugation, but with the vowels open in the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o; mone-is smones, &c.) 

* From oieo, to excite. Of the compounds several have oire citvm, from the 
qbsol. do. 



KSIirECT AND SUPINE. 


a 


( 1 ) Most reject e, and foi*m perfect and supine iu ae, Uum. 

(Mon-eoy mon<«i, mon-Itum.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add in the perf.—eo, evi, etum. 

Deleo, delevi, deletum. Fieo, nco, and verba formed from oleo a 

{make to grow), pleo (fill), and sueo (cm acmetomed), 

(3) Others form perf. from root of preeent, lengthening the towel (if 
short), when present ends in a single consonant. 

CSveo, cavi, cautum: fSveo. 

, Fdveo, fovi, fotum: mdveo, vJJveo: pdveo, ferteo (and ferbui); 
Conniveo, nivi and nixi. 

Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), s^deo (sessum), strideo h. 

( 4 ) Others form perf. in si, 

(a) p sounds. (Any p c sound with a =paf hut ba sometimes = m.) 
Jhbeo, Jussi, jussum; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 

(/3) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before a. Any 
k sound with a x : quia to be treated as a A; sound.) 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fidgeo, mulgeo, 
tergeo, turgeo, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auxi, auctum : luceo,frigeo, lugeo, 

(y) t sounds, (t sound thrown away before a.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 

(5) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 

MSneo, mansi, mansum: hcereo. 

(«) With reduplication, (t sound thrown away before *.) 

Mordeo, mdmordi, morsum: pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 

(() Neuter passives: audeo, ausus sum; gaudeo, gavisus sum; sfileo, 

solltus sum. 

(tt) The following have perf. in ui, but do not form their supines in 

Uum. 

DiSceo, doctum; teneo,tentum; misceo, mixtum and mistum; torreo, 
tostum; censeo, censum; recenseo, recensnm and rccensitum. 

IV. Third Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in i, added to root of present. 

(a) Acuo, acui, acutum: arguo, congruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luiturus;, 
metuo, yiinuo, pluo, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, stemuo, 
suo, tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 

(j3) t sound thrown away before a in aup. 

Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo, 
scando; and eompounda of caxidio (kindle), tando (ihrtat), in cendo, 
fendo. 

(y) BTbo (bibi, bibitum); cudo (cusum), dego, lambo, paallo, addfo 
(scabi), atdo, vello (vulsum: also vulsi), verro (versum <*), verto 
(versum), vTso (visum). 

. . ■ . . - - - - - , 

* Some of which have dteaoi in pres. Aboleo, sup. abolitum: adolesce, aduU 
Xudf. 

langueo, langui ; liqneo, liqui and licui. 



smooth, mid. 

Eflpe 

• Mutes with a p sound. 

P ^ 

(ph). 

- k —— 

c K 

(ch). 

-- t - 

t d 

(th). 

4 terri, veraum poetical. 

Z. 
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rOBMATIOU OF THE 


(S) (SItort vowel of root lengthen^ — Si changed into e in 

CSp-io, cepi, captum; f^cio, jScio, ilgo, Sdo (esum), Smo (ercptum), 
ISgo (lectum), fOdio (fossum), fQgto (fugitum)* 

(0 (» or in, by which the present has been lengthened front a simpler 
root rejected.) 

(retaining short vowel) findo (fid), fidi, fissum; scindo (sold). 

(lengthening the vowel; a changed into e.) 

Frango, frag^ fregi (fractum); fundo, fudi (fAsum); linquo, liqu, lie 
(liqut, lictum) ; rumpo, rupi (ruptum) ; vinco, vici (victum). 

Percello, perctlli, perculsum; siato, stYti, stltum. 

(C) With reduplication. 

CSdo, c6cldi, casum ; csedo, cScidi, caeaum ; cAno, cScini, cantum; 
credo, credldi, credltum; pan go (pag), pSplgi, pactum; parco, 
pSperci, pare!turn or parsum; parlo, pSpfiri, partum; pello, p6- 
pAll, pulsum; pendo, pSpeudi, pcnsuin; pungo, pAphgi, punctum ; 
poscot pAposci; tango (tag), tStlgi, tactum; tendo, tSteudi, tensum 
and tentum; tundo, tiitAdi, tusum.—So the compounds oydo ; 
eondo) ahdOf reddo, &c., condidi^ condttumy &c. 

(2) Perfect in «. 

(tj) p sounds. (CS* Any p sound with « is ps ; with t, pt,') 

GlAbo, glupsi, gluptum: nubo, scrlbo, carpo, repo, scalpo, sculpo. 

(0) h sounds, including those in h, qu and at. (Any k sound with s is 
X ; with I, et.) 

Cingo, cinxi, cinctum: sugo, tAgo, lingo (fictnm), tingo, ungo: anyo, 
figo (fixum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ninyo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rggo, dlco, duco, c6quo, trAlio ®, v6ho. 
Add compounds of stinguo; exstinguo, restinguo. 

Flecto, flexi, flexura, nexo (also nexui), pecto. 

(i) Liquid verbs (assuming a p before s'). 

Como, compsi, comptum ; demo, promo, sumo, contemno. 

(») t sounds, (t sound thrown away before a; vowel, if diorty length¬ 
ened.) 

Claudo, clausi, clausum; divTdo, divisi, divisum : Isedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rodo, trudo: mitto (mTsi, missum).— Compounds of vado. 

(X) k sounds, (the k sound is thrown away.) 

Sparge, sparst, sparsum; mergo, tergo. *• 

(/u) t sounds, (ds changed into ss ;) cedo, cessi, cessum. 

(v) Liquid verbs, (r, »n, changed into s before s.) 

GAro, gessi, gestum: uro, prSmo (pressum). 

(?) Compounds of specio (behold) ending in spicio make spexi, sjicctum. 
Those in licio from lacio (entice)^ except elicio, make lexi, Icctdm. 

Diligo, dilexi, dtlectum : intolligo, negligo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, prmlego, have perf. legi. 

(3) Verbs with perf. in uu 

(o) Without change of root. » 

AIo, ftiui, SlTtum (and altum); cdlo (cultum), consAlo (consultum), 
mdio, occAlo (cccultum), vSlOf nolo, malo; compounds of cello 
(rush: shoot forth); frAmo, gSmo, trSmo, vAmo, gigno (gen, gSnui, 
gSnltum); rftpio, rSpui, raptum; sUpio, elYcio, compescoy dispescOf 


* h seems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus hiems for 
hs -xz X (veh-si = «<«»). 


PEBrEOT AND BUPINE 


depso {also depstum), pinao {also pinsi, pistum); sterio {flUo sterti). 
-—Compounds of aero {to connect)* serui, sertum. 

(tt) With change of root. 

Meto, messui, messum; pono, pdaui, pjisYtuin; cemo f, crevi, cretum; 
Itno, ISvi (livi rare)^ litum; sino, sTvi, sYtum; sperno, sprSvi, 8pri« 
turn; sternoj Btravi, etratuiu; sSro, sevi, sStuin; tero, trivi, trltum. 
Cresco (ere), crevi, erStum; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum); quieseo, suesco. 

{p) Verbs forming perf. in xi, as if they had roots ending in k sound or 4* 
Fluo, iluxi, fluxum } struo, structum; vlve (victum). 

(4) Perfect in iri. 

{a) P3to, pStIvi, pStItum; cdpio, arcesso, capesso, laceeso* incesao. 

(6) Neuter verb. 

(r) Fido, fisus sum (confido, diffido). 


Fero, tdli, latum. 

Tollo, sustdli, sublitum* 

V. Fouhyu Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in ». 

(a) Venio, veni, ventum; compSrio, compSri, compertum. So reperio. 

(2) Perfect in ui. 

C3) Sdllo, salui, saltum; dpdrio, OpSrio, dmYcio (amicui}). 

(3) Perfect in si. 

Farcio,farsi,fartum ;fulcio, haurio (hau8i,haustum),raucio(rau8um) 
sarcio, sepio; saucio, sanxi, sanctum; vincio; sentio, sens!, sonsuni. 

Vi , Drponents. 

Second Conjugation. Fdteor, fassus; liceor, licYtus; mSreor, mei’Ytus ; 
liuscrcor, luiserltus, misertus; reor, rdtus; tueor, tuitus; vSreor, vc' 
ritus. 

Third Conjugation. AdYpiscor, Sdeptus; amplcctor, amplexus; com- 
plector, complexus; divertor, diversus; («o preevertor, rdvertor;) ex- 
porgiscor, experrectus; fruor, fruitus, and fructus; fungor, functus; 
grddior, g]i3ssus; invdhor, invectus; irascor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 
iOquor, IScQtus; mdrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; uascor, natus; 
nitor, nisus, nixus; obliviscor, oblltus; paciscor, pactus; pascor, pas- 
tus; p&tior, passus; prdfYciscor, profectus; qudror, questus; sfiquor, 
, eScQtus; ulciscor, ultus; utor, usus. 

• Fourth Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus; expSrior, expertus; metior, 
mensus; oppdrior, oppertus; ordior^ orsus; firior, ortus 8. 

VII. sojn verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Inclioatives in sco have no perfect, but tha^ (in ut) of the root. This 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
/I’om nouns take a perfect in ui, though no verb in eo occurs. 

In compound verbs (1) a, <r, of the root often become i, sometimes e: 
(2) e of the root often becomes % : (3) the reduplication of the root is 
dropt, except in prsecurro and the compounds of posco and disco. 


f Properly to separate. In the sense of to see, it has neither perf. nor sup. 
K The present follows the third ; but 2 sing, oriris or orifr>j. 



AJUtANGEMENT OE WOHD8 




On the Arrangement of Words in a Latin Sentence. 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin Order 
is this: 

2. In Latin the governed and depmd&nt words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunctions come^the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverhSy and ex¬ 
pressions of time, jpUice, manner, &c., and last of all the verb, 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence.—Quod non dedit fortune, id non eripit. Mirabile vide- 
tur, quod non rideat haruspex, &o. Non intelUgunt homines, quain 
magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that— 

5. 1^* The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to a 
word is that which mainly determines its ^position in the sentence ,— 
And, 

6. «) The tm emphuia positions in a sentence are the beginning and the end: 

** by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it rests.*’ 
(Crombie.) 

b) Add to this, that the more unueued a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is for that word. Thus ** arbores seret ailigens agricola, quo¬ 
rum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam.** (Cic.) 

«) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
eeparation from it; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. Vduptatenh percept maximam*, Propterea quod oliud 
iter baberent nvUum'. JEdui equUes ad Csesarem omnes* revertuutur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words is the harmonious 
arrangement of syllables; the flow of the sentence. 

7. Genitive ; —Tho genitive, whether dependent on a substan¬ 
tive or adjective, stands first if it bo the more emphatic; if not, 
not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation : see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern¬ 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

&) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,, gen,, subst, (Vera animi magnitude.) 



nr A LATiir sentence. 
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8. ATTEtBUTlVE AND IT^ SUBSTANTIVE. Of tllCSO the mOrO 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a) A Very short precedes a longer word.; hence the demonstra^ 
Uvea usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable auhstan^ 
lives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes ; but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a» This is particularly the case with titles^ <&c. in apposition to 
•proper names, 

Q. Mucius Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras JPhilosophus, But, 
urbs Koma ; though Cyprus insula, Hypanis fluvius. 

10. WoBDS DEPENDENT ON ADJECTIVES. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing the 
dependent words first. 

11. * Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Injfinitite dependent on Vebb. The more empiiatic 
first: generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Advebbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. "Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Prcelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

o) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in the 
sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possibla 
Timor timorem pellit. Hulla virtue virtuti contraria est. Virtu« 
turn in alia alius vult excellere. Aliis aliunde est periculum. 

J) Of two contrflsted clauses or groups of words, of parallel con¬ 
struction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second; so 
that two of the antithetical words are as far apart as possible. 
JPragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Ratio nostra consentit; 
pugnat oratio, Quse me moverunt, movissent eadem te profecto. 

JEnim, vero, autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the en¬ 
clitics') cannot be the first words of a clause.^ 

Obs. An accent after a word thus (parent') shows it to be some¬ 
what emphatic. 



ABBAKGEMENT OE WOBOS. 




N.B. If tho perfect and supine of a vei'b are not set down in the following 
vdcabularirsis, it is assuinedT that the verb is conjugated like the common para* 
digms t 


amo, Svi, atum 
moneo, monui, monitum 
^ rego, (reg-si) (reg-tum) 
rexi, rectum 
audio, audivi, auditum. 


{ 


By being conjugated like rego is meant tliut the perfect and supine are ai, 
{Mtn, respectively, and tliat only the neoeasmry changes are made, according to 
the fullowiiig table: 

rAny p sound with pa; with pt, 

< Any k soundl « ia x ; with ct, 

L or /*, qUt ct,J ' 


Thus—-bcrib-o,. 


veho, 
due o, 
coquo. 


(scrib-si) 

scrips!, 

(veh-si) 

vexi, 

(duc-si) 

duxi, 

coxi. 


(scribtura) 
scriptum. 
(veh-tum) 
vectum. 
due turn. 

coctum. 


(Explanation of the Grammatical terms, subject^ predicate^ copula!) 

A sentence (or, thought eapressed in words) necessarily contains 
three parts ; the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 
a) The sidgect is that ahmt which the assertion is made. 
h) The predicate is the assertion itself, 

c) The copula is the word that connects tiie subject with the 
assertion made. 

rf) The copula is some tense of the verb to he. 

Though the Copula is a neeeatary part of every sentence, it is not nah fiarUin 
e-rpreaged, because it is implied when the predicate is a verb. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 


TJie common concords are taken for granted; that— \ 

(1) A verb agrees with the sul^eot (that is, with * its nominative case*) in 
nwnUr and person, 

(2) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its svhctanthe in gendef'f 
nwnberf and case. 

(3) A transitice verb, whether active or deponent, hikes after it an accusative 
of the cXrjeet; that is to say, of the person or thing acted upon, 

(4) The verb to he, and such verbs as to becomCf to turn outt to prove, to con¬ 
tinue, &c., passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, found, and tlie like, 
take a substantive or adjective after them in the nominative case. In the ci)n< 
struction of the a,cottsative and infinitive (see 6), the case after these verbs will 
be the aceusative. Sec also 152. 

(5) * The thing by which* stands in the ablative; * the person by whom,* in the 
ablative with the preposition a or ab. 

(6) One substantive depending upon another is put in the genitive case, 

Ohs. When a pronoun is tho nominativo case to a verb, it is not 
expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis or particular 
distinction, 

(a) In the same way, i\io pmessiee pronoun is seldom expressed, when there 
can be no doubt as to whose the thing is. 

(/3) When there is any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, when I 
am to be opposed to you*, tlie pronouns must be used. 


§ 1 . Agreement of the Subject, or Nominative 

Case, and Verb. 

(a) if one verb refers to two or more subjects (nominative cases), 2 
it is placed in the number®, which agrees in person with the 

most worthy^ of the subjects. 

• _ _ 

* The pron.*ia expressed, oven when tho distinction is only between two 
actions of the same person. Ejeci ego te armatis hominibus, non deject. 

» The verb is often, however, in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi> 
natives, and being understood with the other. Where a contrast is to bo forcibly 
expressed, it usually agrees with the nearest subject (M.), even against the rule 
of tho more worthy person. ** Ego sententiam tu verba defendis.** 

5 This way of speaking arises from the old grammatical principle, that the 
first person is more wortliy than the second; the second, than the third. 


10 8—5. [§ 1. KOMINATIvI: CASE AND VEKB. 

a) Hence one of tlie subjects be of the finA person, the verb must be 
placed in the first person plural. 

h) If one of them be of the teeond person, there being none of the first, tire 
verb must be placed in the second person plural. 

8 (h) The verba est and auni are often omitted. 

(a) Et et JBalius mstuUmm manna, Both I and Balbus 
lifted up our hands. 

(i) Amici veterrimi optimi/ The oldest friends are the best. 


Vocabulary 1. 


4 And, et; qae enditio; atque, ao^. 

(ft si. 

Both—and, et—et. 

Hand, mtUms, 4,/. 

Sister, sdr-or, oris. 

WeU, bfin«. 

Hunger, Bim-es, is,^ 

Seasoning, «iu«tf,'condnnentum. 
Army, exercitus, 4. 

TFar, belluni. 


A Oaul, Gallus. 

Many, multi, se, a. 

Very many, permultis, le, a. 

Ccesar, Cassar, CsesHris. 

To lift up, tollSre, 8ustiil>, sublat-. 

To be in good health f jto be vjeU, valSre. 
To teage, gSrSre, gesa>, gest*; proper<v 
to carry. 

To conquer, vincSre, vloi^ vict-. 


JSxercise 1. 

( Words endosed in parentheses are to he omitted in trandating.) 

6 1. If you and the army ^ are>in-good-health, it ia well (p. 7.13). 

2. Both you and Balbua lifted up (your) hands. 3. Both you and 
I (1, Obs. P) have waged many' wars. 4. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. 6. The best' sauce (is) hunger. 
0. The Gauls were conquered by Csesar. 7. Hands were lifted 
up both by you and by Balbus. 8. If you and your sister are-iri- 
good-health, it is well. 9. I have conquered the citizens, you the 
Gauls. (Note a.) 

c For “ Balbus and 7,” the Bomans, putting “ 7” first, said,« Ego et Balbus** 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said ** Ego et Rex meus,*' he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d £t joins words each of which is considered independently, and as of equal 
importances AXt^UB (= adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if any thing, of more itifportance 
than the preceding one (= ‘ and also,* * and moreover*), the connected notions are 
often of the same kind: qde joins a word closely to another, as an appendage to 
it, as belonging to it, and often as forming one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal clauses, subordinate ones and singly words must be 
connected by que or (if similar notions) atque. 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before consonants (though not very often before the k sounds); 
but not before vouds or h, Mr. Allen shows that ao (though very rarely met 
with before g, q) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So also Zuinpt. 

* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very* 

^ Exorcitusque. Qae must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. 
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§ 2. ACCUSATIVE WfTH HffEIiriTlVE.] 6—13. 


§ 2 . Accusative with Iitpinitive. 

The Infinitive takes before it (as its subject), net 'the nomiiia- 6 
tive, but the accusatives, 

a) Frater cecXdit, his brother fell. 

b) Fratrem cecidisse, (his brother to have fallen =) that his hr<h 

therfell (or, had fallen). 

Many sentences that in English are introduced by the conjunction are 7 
expressed in Latin by the aeouaatwe and infinUite, 

In turning such sentences into Latin, mmt be omitted; the English 8 

nominative turned into the aoousafive; and the English verb into the infinitive 
mood of the same tense. 

The accusativeVith the infinitive follows (a) verbs (eentiendi et deelarandi) of 9 
feeling^ knowing, tcidiing, hearing, believing, thinking, &c.; and (6) such expres. 
sions as, it is certain, tnani/est, true, See. 

Though it usually follovos the expressions mentioned in h, it is really the sub^ 
ject of the sentence. 

The pupil must remember, that the present and perfect of the 
infinitive correspond, respectively, to the imperfect and pluperfect 
of the indicative, as well as to the present and pe feet. 

(a) Bespondeo, plad^e et mihi locum, I answer, that the place 10 
pleases me too. \jPlacere is followed by a dat. of the person^ 

(5) Bespondit,^?acere et sibi locum, He answered, that the place 
pleased him too. 

(c) Sentimus calere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel. We per- 
ceive-bg-our-senses, that fire is hot; that snow is white, honey sweet. 


Vocabulary 2. 


To answer, respondere, respond-, re- 
spons-. 

To understand, intelligSre, intellex-, 
intellect-. 

To deny, n^gare. 

To sin, peccare. 


I remember, mfimTni. (Imper., me- 11 
meuto; pi. mementote.) 

To knouhby-the-smses i to perceive-bg- 
the-setues, aentire, sens-, sens-. 

7o injure, offend againd, violare. 

Law, lex, legis,/. 

Plain, manifestus. 


[Cautions.] ISSS^ Him, her, them (or, he, she, they, when they 12 
are to be translated by the accusative) must be translated by the 
proper cllse of sui, whenever one of these pronouns stands for 
the same person as the subject of the sentence. 

Also, on the same supposition, his, hers, its, theirs, must be 
translated by th© proper case of suus. ‘ 

f Caius sags tiiat it pleases him. 

\Caiu8 said that it pleased him. 


S We are not quite without this idiom in English. 

** I ordered him to be dismissed** (= * 1 ordered that he should be dismissed*). 
“ I saw Aim to be a knave** (= ' I saw that he was a knave*). 

Sucii a sentence as narravit fratrem suuni in proelio cecidisse,** may be 
sometimes translated literally, he declared (or reported) his brother to hare fallen 
fn the battle.** 
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14—16, [§ 3. ACCUSATIVE WITH INriiriTIVB 

In English the dependent verb in a sentence introduced by * that* assumes (by 
a kind of oiiTactxov^ tlio f>ast fovm^ when the verb it depends on is in a post 
tense. 

Hence- 

® sentence with * that* dependent on ct past tense^ the 
English perfect is to he translated hy the present infinitive, when- 
ever the notion expressed hy itj is not to he described as over before 
the action described by the principal verb^. 

In a sentence introduced hy * that,* when the verb has the 
auxiliary * should,* it is to he translated hy the present infill 
tive, when it does not express either duty or a future event. 

Exercise 2. 

14 1. He answered that he had waged many'wars. 2. Ho denies* 

that he has sinned (or: says that he has not sinned)®. 3. Ho says 
ihai he does noV understand. 4. He says tliat Cfesar will not® 
offend-againat the laws. 5. Hemember that hunger is the best 
sauce. 0. He answered that ho understood 7. He answered, 
that both you and Balbus were-in-good-health. 8. Both you and 
Balbus have sinned. 9. It is plain that the place pleases you. 
10. It is plain that the place pleased you (p/.). 11. It was plain 

that the place pleased you. 


§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive (^ continued ). 

15 (a) After the verbs sperare (to hope), promittere or polliceri 
(to promise), recipere (to engage. Or undertake, &c.), the future 
infinitive^ is used in Latin with the accusative of the pronoun; 
and (&) after simulare (to pretend), the acc% of the pronoun must 
be expressed in Latin. 

16 (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse)*', A 

young man generally hopes to live a lon^j time, 

(Jf) Simulat se furore, lie pretends to he mad. 

After a past tense, the forms *icUl* and ‘sImU* become *Kvuld* and 
* should* respectively: hence, after a past tense, they are the auxiliary 
verbs of the future. 

{ He says that he uUl come. 

He said that he icoukl come. 


h Thus “he said that it pleased him**—when I at the time of his saying it? 
{^cere ): before the time of his saying it ? (plaeume). 

^ For * he promises to come* = he promises that he will come. 

He hopes to lice = he hopes that he shall live. 

He pretends to be mad = he pretends that he is mad. 

* With the compound iuflnitivcs esse is often omitted. 
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§ 4. ADJKCTITE WITH SUBSTANTITE.] 17—22. 


Vocahulary 3. 


yi busmmf negotium; res, rei,/, 

A journey y iter, G. itinSris, n. 

JCtrery thingj omnia. See 23. 

To dof facfire, fee-, fact-. 

To hopCf sperara 

To comey vfinire, ven-, vent-. 

7b promUty polliceri, pollicitns: pi*o- 
inittSre, promTa-, promiss- 
3b undertakiy engage, tecTfiSre, io, re- 
cep-, recept-: mostly toitJt dot. of the 


person to whom one makes the promise; X7 
recipio tibi, vobis, &c. 

To finish, aecotnplish, conficere, io, 
con fee-, confect-. 

To pretend, sTmulare 

To he mad, fi^Sre. 

3b (my, your, &e.) satisfaction • mtw- 
factorUy, suceessfvUy, ex 8ententi& «. 

To hate a. prosperous voyage, ex senteii- 
ti& navigare. 


^Exercise 3. 


1. Solon pretended to he mad. 2. I will pretend to le mad. 18 
3. He promised to come. 4.1 engage to finish the business to your 
satisfaction. 5. I‘hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. 

The business has been finished by Balbus. 7. I hope to finish 
the business. 8. He was pretending to he mad. 9. I promised to 
finish the business. 10. He answered, that Caius bad had apros~ 
perous voyage. 11. He answered that he would^^ finish the business. 

12. He says that he will not * come. 13. He has accomplished his 
journey satisfactorily. 14. Caius undertook to do every thing. 


§ 4. Agreement of an Adjective with its Substantive. 

{a) When an adjective agrees with several singular substantives, 19 
it will be in the plural number, and agree in gender with the most 
■ worthy. 

(h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the adjec- 20 
tive is usually in the neuter gender. 

(c) When the noun is * man,* * icoman^ * things it is seldom 21 
expressed in Ijatin. 

* Thing * is, ho\5evcr, generally expressed by * res * (fern.), 
when the adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 

Thus * of many things, multarum rerum. Very seldom, and only when no 
mistake cai| occui*, multoruni. 

(a) Castor et JPollux ex equis pugnare visi sunt. Castor and 22 
Pollux were seen io fight on horsehach. 

t i .... m mu , ■ 

1 Promittere (to give it forth) is the general word for protnising, whether good 
or evil. Polliceri is to offer from one’s own free-will and inclination; used only 
of promising good. PoUiceor being used for free and gracious promises, promiUo 
wouldiuaturally he often used of promising what has been reque^d. Hence — - 
Ultro polliceor; promU^ (ssepe) rogatus: 

Nec ina^a polliceor, mala sed promittere possum. 

i n Qiim «Op. Mint r flUT” ^ 

n The pronoun should be expressed (eie me4 sententih, &c.) whenever to leave 
it out would cause an ambiguity. 
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14i 23—26. [§ 4. ADJECTIVE WITH SHBSTANTIVB. 

r 

(6) Inter se contraHa sunt heneflcium et iiyuriaf A benefit and 
an injury are contrary to each oilier. 

(c) JBoni sapientesq^ie ex civitate pelluntur, The good and wiso 
are hanielied (literally, driven jrom the state), 

(d) JPrwterita mutare non possiimus, We cannot change the past. 
{e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

vMh me.' 

23 0b$. 1. Of adjectiTMib-relating indefinitely to magnitude, quantity, &c., tlie 

neuter plural without a substantive is generally used in Latin, where ice use the 
ringular. Thus- 

mudi, wry mueh, ecery thing, the past, 

multa, permulta, omnia, * prseterlta, 

lUtie, (few things) tery little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24 OJa. 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, where we 
might substitute * things^ but really use some more appropriate noun, as property, 
objects, possessions, performances, &c. 

Ctm is written after, and ae one word mih, the ablatives 
me, te, &c.: meetm, tecum, secun\, nohiscum, vdbiscum. 


Vocabulary 4. 


215 Contrary, contrarius. 

To eae/t other, after contrary, inter se, 
heiroeen themsehes. 

Good, better, best, bdnus, mSlior, opti* 
mus. 

Wise, sapiens, -ntis. 

Deaf, surdus. 

Parent, parens, parentis. 

Virtue, virtQs, fitis,/. 

Vice; a fault, or fCauo, vitium, 

Blind, c$ecus. 

All my property, omnia mea*’. 

To owe, debere. 


To banish, pellfire or expellere ex civi¬ 
tate.—Pellere, pfiptil-, puls*, drice. 

To be ignorant of, ignorare, aee. 

fifetfjCernfire,properly to separata hence 
to distinguish t to see clearly ; the 
proper word to express the posses¬ 
sion' of distinct vision. 

To carry, portare. 

To hear, audire. 

To spealc, ]5qui, locQtus or loquutus. 

To fight on horseback, ex equo, or ox 
equisP pugnare.—Pugnare, to fight. 


JExercise 4. 


26 1* They are banishing the good and wise. 2. We are all iguo- 

rant-of many things. 3. Virtue and vice are contrary to each other. 
4. A blind man does not see. 5. The good and wise have been 
banished. 6. A deaf man does not hear. 7. Hear much (23); 
speak little (p. 7. 15, h). 8. We shall carry all our preg^erty with 

us. 9. He spoke very little. 10. Both you and Balbus are ignorant 
of many things. 11. He says that he is not * well. 12. They will 
hear littlA: they will speak much (p. 7.16, b). 13. We owe very 

much to our parents. 14. Kemember that you owe very much' to 
your parents. 15. He says that he will not^ fight on horsebewh. 


o The other possessives, tuus, suus, noster, &c., must be used for thy, his, our, 
Ac., property. 

P Ex eguo, if we are speaking of one person; ex equis, if of more. 



§ 6. THE BBLA.TIVE.] 


27—32 
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§ 5. The Relative, 

The Relative pronouns 

qualiSf qvaTUiu, q^o^t 

answer respectively to 

is, talis, tantus, tot* 

In a relative sentence % 

JEach clause has its own verh, cmd its oton independent con- 
struction* 


The relative pronoun qui agrees with some ease of a substantive which is 29 
usually expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it thus 
refers, is called its antecedent (or fore-going substantive). 

Obs, 1. The antecedent, in a sentence fulig expressed, would be expressed 
ticioe; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin: this, however, is but 
seldom the case, and the antecedent is generaUy omitted in the rdative dause* 

Oba. 2. 1^^ With tedia — qualis ; tantus — quantus, the correlatives agree sadt 
with the substantives of its ovm clause, wliich may or may not he different. Thus 
haheo tantam voluptatem, quantum tu (here the substantives are the same: 
voluptas): but tantum animum Juxhent, quantum hahent voluntatem (here 
they are different: animus and voluntas). 

(o) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the rela- 30 
five, and omitted in the principal clause: and (d) when this is the 
case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent being 
expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause (though 
not always) by the proper case of ‘ is * {ea, id) ; seldom * hic.^ 

The * ia,* howevqx*, is often omitted, especially when * *Ma» * or * thing ’ is meant, 31 
or when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different eases in the two clauses^ or 
is but seldom omitted L 

(a) Nullum animal, quod sauguinem habet, sine corde esse 32 
potest, No animal that has hlood can he without a heart. 

(b) Arhbres serei diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam * 
ipse nunquam, The industrious httshandman will pla/nt trees, 
any fruit of which he will himself never behold. 

{c) Accepi, quas Uteras ad me dedisti , I have received the letters 
•which you sent me. 

(d) Bestim 'in quo loco natss sunt, ex eo se non commovent, 
Animals do not move themselves from the neighbourhood 
(placq) in which they were born. * 


4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the rdative dause ; the 
Other, the principal, or antecedent clause. 

' It is, however, sometimes: 

Quos cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

' ' - Quer prima innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

* A berry; any little round fruit, not a nutt e.g. of the olive, cedar, juniper, 
he, Nec fruges terra baecasre arborum .... dedisset. (Cic.) 


IG 


33, 31. 


[§ 6. TUE J:£LAT1VB. 


Many Englisli verbs become transitive by tlie addition of a 
preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin voi*b is aJrcadff tramitite, so 
tliat the preposition is not to bo expressed. To determine whether the propo¬ 
sition belongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sentence into the passive: when, 
it the preposition still clings to the verb * (adverbially), it is gcnei’ally not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or simple, must be sought for, that is equivalent 
to the verb and preposition together: as to dei'ide, = to laugh at. 


Vocabulary 5. 

33 Ods. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (which end therefore in 
tns or sus) are of the fourth declension; except, of course, those that, like legatus, 
denote persons. 


No, nullus, a, um. G. -ius. 

Animal, animal, alls. 

JVood, sanguis, inis, m. 

Without, sine, aM, 

Jleai't, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, arb5ins,/. 
li'rnits of the earth; a crop, frDges, G. 
frugum, /.—of trees, fructus “, see 
Obs. 

Field, Sger, agri. 

/n vain, nequidquam, frustra \ 
Jlarvest, messis, is. 

Praise, lauit, laudis. 

EasUy, facile. 

Not yd, nondum. 

* What ’ as a relative — t 


Jlight, rectus. 

To till, cultirate, cSlcre, colu-, cult*. 

2 'o bear, produce, ffiro,' ttlli, latum. 

To deserce, mSreri, meritus. To de¬ 
serve well, &c. of {de with all,). 

To praise, laudare. 

2 b believe, credSi’e, credid-, credit-; 
dot. 

To deceive, decTpere, io, decep-, decept-. 

2 b htdiM, adspTcere, io, adspex-, ad- 
spect-. 

Self, myself, himself, &c. in nom. (ipse 
stands for all these, the pronoun ego, 
tu, &.C. not being expressed). I my- 
s.7/is, however, often egomet, 

t tohicJi i or those (things) which. 


^Exercise 6. 

8-1 1. No animals, which have blood, can bo without a heart. 

2. Not every field w'hich is sown, bears a crop. 3. (He) who 
easily believes, is easily deceived. 4. What is right', is praised. 
5. (Those things) which are right' are praised.* G. Both you aud 
I' have been deceived. 7. Praise what deserves praise. 8. (He) 
w^bo does not till his field, in vain hopes for a han^est. 9. Ho 
says that he has not ' been deceived. 10. I shall not easily J)elieve 
Balbus'. 11. Balbus has deserved well of me. 12. The business 


t Thus:- 

* He laughs at Cassius.* 

* Cassius is laugltied at* Therefore to laugh-at is virtually one verb. 

« Fructus arboribus,/nc^M nascuntur in agris. 

liut this is only true of fruges; and of fructus, as opposed to fruges. Fructw 
is the general name tor prod/^, and may be spoken of land as well as of trees; 
and in poetry yto findfrugibm (Columella’s poem on Gardening), and fr^tge (Ilor.) 
of the fruit of trees. 

V Nequidquam {to no purpose, in tain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
done; frustra (in tain) of a person who has not attained his purpose. (D.) 
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§ C. INriKITIVE Ul&ED STTBSTA-ITTIVELY.] . 35—38. 

which you promiaed to fmusU has not yet been finished *. 13. I 

diave planted a tree, the fruit of which I shall myself never' be¬ 
hold. 14. He is pretending to have finished ® the business to his 
satisfaction, 

§ 6 . Infinitive used substantively. 

(a) The Infinitive^ as doing little more than name the action or 35 
state denoted by the verb, may be considered a verbal substantive 
of the neuter gender, 

(b) An Infinitive (alone, or with other dependent notions) may 
stand as the nominative case to est {erat, fuit^ &c.), or to an im- 
personal verb. An adjective used with esty <fcc., and referring to 
an Infinitive^ will be in the neuter gender. 

Obi, In English when an Infinitive (or a sentence introduced by *tkat*) is the 
nominative to a verb, it generally foUom i^, the pronoun * it * being used as its 
representative before the verb. ** It is pleasant to be praised,** “ It is strange 
that yau should say so.” Of course this *it* is not to be translated intoCiatin. 

(a) An Infinitive may also be the antecedent to a relativef which 36 
will of course be in the neuter gender. 

(b) Sometimes a relative refers to the whole statement made by 
a sentence. When this is the case, we often find id * quod for 
quod only. (Here id is in apposition to the former sentence.) 
Sometimes quee res is found ; == ‘ a circumstance which' 

Obs. 1. The use of ill quody for quod only, adds emphasis to the relative clause; 
which then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 

Obs. 2. * As * is often used in English for * a thing which,* or * which,* in appo¬ 
sition to a sentence. He, as you have heard, died at Rume,”= which thing 
(id quod) you have heard. 

(a) Turpe est meniiri, It is disgraceful to lie. 37 

(f) Multae civitates a Cyro defecerunt; quee res multorum bel- 
lorum causa fuit. Hang states revolted from Gyrus, a cir* 
cumstance which was the cause of many wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit secun- 

dam quam adversain fortunam, Timoleon, which is thought 
the more difficult [task], bore a prosperous more wisely than 
an adverse fortune. t 

Vocabulary 6. 

PUtuata, ddvgUful, jucundus. | Prmme, promissum. 38 

Z>u<y, of&cium. .turpis. 

Against, contra wUh ace. Easy, facilis. 

^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 

PABT I. 0 
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89, 40. 


[§ 7. JIELATIVK. 


One thing •^ttoiheTf aliud—>aliud. Ih keep one*$ word, iidem prcestare 

Man, homo, hominis; vir, viri &c. prtestare, pmstiti *. 

of the 2nd decl. To lie, mentiri. 

To keep, servare. To utter many falsekoode, multa mentii'i 

HevUe, maledlcere, dot. It it a breach of duty, contra officium 

To aeeuee, accusai'e. est, it i$ against duty. 

To break one*a word, fidem fallere. FaU | 

lere, fefelliy, deceive, beguile. 

1^* * X'or* before a substantive or pronoun followed by the inJin. 
is not to be trtinslated. The construction is the acc. with injin.*^ 

It is a sin a boy not to obey his parents. 

i tAot a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

30 1. It is pleasant to be praised. 2. It is a breach of duty not to 

keep promises. 3. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) is 
disgraceful. 4. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(e) aJT good men do. 6. I hear that you are going to keep your 
w'ord. 6. It is disgraceful to break one’s word. 7. It is one 
thing to revile, another to accuse. 8. It is certain that Balbus has 
deserved well of me. 9. It is a breach of duty to lie. 10. Both 
you and Balbus have uttered many falsehoods. 11. It is disgrace¬ 
ful to banish the good and wise. 12. It is easy (for me) to carry 
all my property with me*^. 13. It is a breach of dxxty for a man 

to revile men. 14. I have praised, not blamed you (note *, p. 9). 
15. Timoleon, as you have often heard, bore adverse fortune very 
wisely. 

§ 7. Relative [ continued ). 

Fundamental Fulefor employing the tenses of the Stdgunctive. 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the Subjunctive, the following is tiie 
fundamental rule for the use of the tenaea in Latin. 

40 The imperfect and pluperfect of tHb subjunctive are the 

regular attendants of the^a^^ tenses of the indicative. 

The English perfect definite •* (or perfect with ‘ have') is con. 
sidered v. present tense. It is, from its nature, a present-perfect. 

X Ilmno is the general term fiir man, i. e. for a human being, distinguishud 
friuii other living creatures. 

Vir is man as distinguished from woman. Homo is often used eontmptuoualy: 
vir, reapectfully; a man with a manly character. 

y Distinction between folio and decipio t 

NuU& fallentia eulp& ssepissime faUor ; 

At quum dedpiar, oulpain deceptor habebit. 

* Cic. has prceataturua. 

* But we shall see below that if *for* follows immediately after * it U,* it must 
be translated by the genitive. * It ia for a rich man to do so and so ;* dicUia est, &c. 

0 The perfect definite is used of actions done in some si>aoe of tone, a part of 
which is still prcaent* 



§ 7. JIELATIYE.] 


41—46. 
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Tiie rule given in 40 impliet, that in Latin the present, future, and perfect, 
when it is equivalent to our perfect with ‘ have/ are followed by the pretentf or 
(for a completed action) the perfeU of the subjunctive <!. 

The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense, 41 

The only future subjunctive is the part, in rm with stm, &c. But 

where we use a future in a dependent sentence the Humans 'often used the 
presen* or imperfect of the subjunctive 

{On some English relative forms?) 

* That ’ IS often a relative pronoun. 42 

(Especially after superlatioest the interrogative viho; the same; and when 
both persons and tilings are meant) 

(a) ^ As' is often, in efiect, a relative pronoun. 43 

The relative ^ as* must be translated by <jpii after ideui ,• by qualiSf quantuSf 
qnoty after taliSf tantus^ toty respectively. (See 29, Obs. 2 .) 

(1) But ’ is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it follows 44 
universal negativesy as nemOy nulluSy nihil, 

(2) The (virtually) relative ‘ hut ’ is to be translated by guin t 
with the subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ‘ hut' might be substituted for a relative with ‘ not* 
the relative and ‘ not ’ may be translated by quin \ if the 
relative is in the nom, (or even acc?) case. 

* Such * in English is often used where size is meant, rather than qualitg. 

* Such—as* should then be translated into Latin by tantus — quantus; not by 
tafis — qualis. 

(n) Talis est, qualis semper fuit, JT.e is such as he has ever been. 45 

(V) Idem est, qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or os') he 
has ever heen. 

w Nemo est, quin ® te dementem putet, There is no one but 
thinks you mad (or, who does not think you mad). 

Vocabulary 7. 

The samey Idem, eadem, tiem. I Expediencyy utilit-as, atis. 46 

Rtdey regula. | Expedienty utilis. 


e 


Thus then the 

Present 

Future 

Perfect with * have 

Imperfect 
Perfect Indef. 
Pluperfect • 


} 


are followed by the 


are followed by the 


rPreseut subj. 

-s Perfect subj. (for a completed 
L action). 

'Imperfect subj. 

j Pluperfect subj. (for an action 
eompleUd before the time 
» spoken of). 


• For instance, after verbs of fearing, 
t>y no means uncommon. 

<1 With other cases than the nominative and accusative, the use of the relative 
with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used, will be 
explained below. 

» Quin is qui ni (= ut non) : qui being the old abl. for quo. The demonstr. 
pronoun (wliich is the real nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 1*8 (a), 

0 2 



20 47—49. [§ 8. RELATITB. 

c 

Htmonr; the honorable; kcnorable eon- Another, ali^uS;, a, ud, G. alius, D 
duet, honest-as. atis. alii, &c. 

Nobody, no one, uem-o, inis.—Nemo = Never, nunqtiam (or, numquam). 

ae homo. See Caution 3C. Before, autea. 

To think, deem, putare. To he able —can, posse 

Tkie, hie (hcec, hoc). Wane, fluctus. What is its genitive ! 

That, ille (ilia, illud). * , why I See 33. 

Nearly, fere. 

(a) After aunt qui (it means that * tltere are some ’) • 

Remember—^the enlfunctive mood should come. 

Thus: sunt qui patent: eraat or fuerunt, qui putarent, 

Nxercise 7. 

Qgir * That,* when it stands for a substantive which has been expressed in 
the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

The Imperfeot and Pluperfect of the Sulyunotive are the regular attend¬ 
ants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 

17 1. This is the same as that. 2. The rule of expediency is the 

same as that of honour. 3. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. 4. You are such as I have always thought you. 6. There 
is nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Ctesar. 
6. There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. 7. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, obs. 1) 
cannot be changed. 8. There is no one hut knows, that these 
things are contrary to each other. 9. Both you and I are such as 
we have ever been. 10. The waves were such as I had never 
seen before.——11. There are some who think you mad (46, a). 
12. There were some who blamed me. 

§ 8. Relative {continued). 

48 {a, h) When the relative connects (by means of * to he* or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. it 
generally agrees with the latter, rather than yith its antecedent. 

(Agreement with the IxMer [the predicate] is the rule; agreement with 
the antecedent the exception,) 

49 But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the relative 

generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.) ^ , 

(Jovis Stella, gum <f>ai$<ov dicitur.) 

^ This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis, neut. pote, with sum. * Pdt * \» 
prefixed to the tenses of sum, ts being changed into ss, aud pot-esse, pot-esseiu 
shortened into posse, possem (posses, &c.). < 

The perfect tenses regular from potui (= potis fui). No imperative: the 
part, patens is used as an adjective. 

8 This is Zumpt*s rule, which Kroger approves of; but thinks that we cannot go 
beyond this in determining tcAcm agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremi anya: **videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre, 
si ad voeabulum respiciunt; sin vero ad rem, ad consequens.** But KrSger 
shows tluit even if this should explain Cicero’s practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writci's. 



60 — 55 . 


§ 9. beljlTite.] 


(a) Domicilia cou^VLnctsif quas dicimus, Cmtiguous dwell- 
ingSy which we call cities. 

(b) ThebcBf quod Bceotise ca<put est, Thehes^ which is the capital 
of Boeotia. 

Yocahulary 8.* 


tllor^y gU)ria. 

honorablef honestus. 

Start Stella : astrum, whudi is fraperl^ 
a Greek word, and sidus, sideris, n. *u 
eonfftellation: and aho, one of tlie 
great heavenly lutninarie$f e. g. the 
sun, the moon, Sirius, &c. 

Perpetual, lasting, sempiternus. 

Pire, ignis, m. 

Jitfand, insula. 

Sea, ninre, n. 

Ocean, Oce&nus, i. 

As it were, quasi. 


The world, orbis term, or terrarum. 51 
Orbis, in. 

Head, eapUcd city, cilput, capitis, n. 

To r^eOt, repudiare. 

To admire, wonder at, adtnirari. 

To be washed, circumfundi, oircum* 
fusus. Literally, to he poured around; 
and either the islana or tho sea is 
said drcum/undi. 

To inhabit, in>c5lere, colu-, cult*. 

To call, in the sense of naming (v5- 
care, appellare, ndminare, dicere i'). 


Exercise 8. 


1. lie rejects glory, \irliich is the most honorable fruit' of true' 62 
virtue {Oen. before frticttis). 2. He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars.. 3. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you {pi.) call ocean. 4. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were *, which we call the world. 5. There is nobody hut^^ thinks 
Home the capital' of the world •*. 6. There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us<;-7. There are some who 

laugh. 8. Tliere are some who laughed (46, d). 


§ 9. Relative {continued). 

JRelative with superlative. “ The first who —.** 

(rt) When the anl^pcedent has a superlative* with it, the adjec- 53 
tive is generally put in the relative clause. 

{b) Tp express the first person who did a thing ** the Homans 54 
did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree with the 
nomiufftive of the principal verb. 

(o) Volsci civitatem, g^m habebant optimum, perdiderunt, The 5Ci 
Yolsci lest the best city they had. 

{b) Primus mala nostra sensit. He was the first person who per^ 
ceived our evils. 


Yocare, appellare, nominare are all to evdl; but tocare lias, beside tliis, the 
meaning of to call = summon ,* appdtare, that of appealing to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominare, that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing. 
i Quasi should stand between great and idand. 

Orbis terrarum, rather than terree, when there is a decided reference to 
other lands. 

* The same rule holds gopd of other adjectives and of apjoositiojw.—See note 
17« p. 510, in Grotefend’a Materials** 
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[§ 10. UT, NR. 


56—68. 

% 

/ Kng. lie was the kJm did this: (or,) lie was tlie first to do this, 

\.Lat, lie the first did this. 

Vocabulary 9. 

6C FaUh/tdf fidSUs. To lose^ a-mitfere, mis-, miss*: per* 

SlarSf servus, i. dere ", perdid*, perdit*. 

(rod, Deus^. An (mportunUy, occasio, 

Firs = conflagration, incendium. To loss an opportunityf occasiunem 

To kelp a person in perplexity, &.C., amittere. 

.subvSnire, vSn-, vent- “>: dot. of per- Now = already, jam, 

son. 

1 Studi is your tmperanoe'\ quee tua est temperantia, 

\ With your usual tem-> qud es temperanti&", 
peranes j pro tu& temperanti&. 

As far as I know (quod sciam). 

JExerdse 9. 

67 1. He was the first who promised to help ’ me. ' 2. They will 

lose the best thing they have. 3. I will send the most faithftd slave 
I have. 4. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. 
6. The fire is such as I have never seen before. 6. The constel¬ 
lations are the same, that they have ever been. 7. He was the 
first who undertook to finish* the business. 8. I hope that you, 
such is your temperancCf are already well. 9. No one, as far as 1 
knoWy has said this. 10. Sestius was not come p, as far as I know. 

11. I have lost no opportunity, as far as I know. -12. There 

are some w ho have lost the opportunity (46, d). 


§ 10. Ut, Ne, introducing a pui’i)ose. 

68 («) * That* w'hen equivalent to * in order that * and followred by 

* may ’ or * might* must be translated by ut ^rith the subjunctive. 
—Uti is the original, but far less common, form of ut. —A sen¬ 
tence of this kind expresses & purpose. 

(h) '* T^iat * in order thaty* followed by * noty or any negative 
word (the verb having ‘ may * or * might * for its auxiliar/), must 
be translated by ne [= lest'] writh the subjunctive. It expresses 
a negative purpose ; a purpose of preventing. 

f Deus, V. Deus. Plur. (Dei), Dw, Dt. Dsit. (Deis), Diisj ^Dis, 

"> That is, to come under a thing; t.«. to support it. 

n Amittere is simply to lose. „ 

Perdere is to lose actively; i. e. by some exertion of onds own wiUy &e. Hence 
perdere is often to destroy. 

Aetiri perdo, passitl amittere possum. 

" Or, eujus es temperantiie. 

I’ l^r Intransttive verbs of motion often form tliclr perfeel aetvee with * am,’ 
r.ot *hateJ 

Thus am oomsy was eotns. are (respectively) the perfect and pluperfect active. 
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o9~-64. 

• 

Vocabulary 10. 

Tt ii aU oter toif/t, actum est de—with Virtuotidtff honorably, Iioneste. j>9 

the abl. To cry ontf clamare. 

News of Hu tovoUf res urbanse. To viv6re, vix-, vict-. 

To tend or write news, per-scribere, To die, m8ri, ior; mortuus. 

scrips-, script-: to write fully. To obey, pai'ere, dat. 

Courtesy, humanity. 2b tnal^ the tame promke, Ydem poll!* 

Courageously, fortiter. ceri. 

(a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur, JBIany men praise 60 
others, that they may be praised hy them. 

(If) Gallinse avesque reliqusB pennis fovent pullos, ne frigore 
hsdantwr, Hens and other birds cherish their young with their 
feathers, that they may not be hurt by the cold. 

* To* is omitted after many verbs, which thus seem to 
govern two accusatives. 

When a verb teems to govern two accusatives, try whether you cannot put in 
*to'* before one of them. * He gave him a loaf= he gave a loaf to him. 

Exercise 10. 

1. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws of 61 
virtue. 2. He was pretending to be mad that he might not be 
banished. 3. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. 

4. You promised that you would send me all the news of the town. 

5. That you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 7. 15 (&)]. 

(5, He praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. 

7. He will praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. 8, No 
one, as far as I hnow *®, had praised' Balbus, that he might liimself 
he praised by Balbus. 9. You, such is your courtesy *, promised to 
finish® the business. 10. You, with your usual courtesy *, made me 
the same promise ** before.--11. There were some who laughed. 


55 11. Ut a consequence. Quo. prohibitive. 

(«) ^flhat* after such, so, <&c.,must be translated by *ut* with 62 
tlie subjunctive. 


After these words ^that* does not express a purpose, but a consequence f and 
the English verb will usually not have ‘ may ’ or * might * with it. 

The demonstrative a<lverb corresponding to our ‘ to is often omitted in Latin, 

*ut* alone being ftsed fur *to thod,* inti'oducing a consequence. 

(5) * That,* when the sentence has a comparative in it, is translated 63 
by <guo (‘ by which ’) ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that by this *). 

(c) * Not* in prohibitions is ne. * Not* with the imperative is translated by ne G4 — 

^ ->WIM—niili ■■II inririmy, np. l uw Tir i * wt im m.iiuiji ■*! 

wi:h the imperative, or subj unctive used imperatii^y . 


Such verbs are: ghe, vouchsafe, assign, grant, send. 

* “ lie gave him a penny.” What did he give I to whom 9 
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C5--70. 


[§ 11. UT, QUO, KE. 


C5 


60 


67 

68 


ObSi 1^“ Ne with the tmp era^te belo ngs t o <poetry . 

with Uie 2nd piSraon of file pre^nt tubiunciitet used impemtirely , 
is only found in general vrecepts (when *vou* mea n s *g man :* *one"i. It is more 
common with the 2nd sina. of the peifwt sul»uncti9e.-^0\i the circumlocutioiiy 
with nUiy catty see 63jh. 

(rf) ^ As * before the it^fin., and after so^ suchy must be translated 
by tU •. 

Except in this idiom (where *as^ exnreasea a consepHinee conceived as rest^l t 
ing on a paitlcular supposition)^ goes with t he ind jeatice, 

j^o ut or j\k goes loith the infinitive. 

{a) Tania vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, The 
power of integrity is so great, that we love it even in an 


enemy. 

(b) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, Ithmk 
that something should he given to the physiciany that he may 
he the more attentive. 


(c) (1) Ne multa discaSy sed multum, Do not learn many things, 
hut much. (2) Hoc facito, hoc nefeceris / do this ; do not do 
this. Ilium jocum ne sis aspernatusy do not despise that jest, 
{d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia, quae velit, efficere 

Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform all he wishes. 


Vocabulary 11. 


CO Dully, quotidie, indies, or in dies *. 
JCren mind; rengnatum, mquus animus. 
young, jlivenis, junior = juvenioi*. 
dge, thne of life, eetas, atis, f. 

About, de, aid: 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res 
rusticse. 

Of sucJt a kind, eJusmSdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. 


i^cason, tcinpestas. 

Multitude, inultitud-o, inis, f. 

To medUate, tneditate on, meditari. 

To leave, re-linqvei-e, iTqu-, lict-. 

7o learn, discern, diuJf*-. 

To appear, vTderi, vfsus. 

To gotern = moderate, limit, modcrari, 
acc. 

To nmnlter, n^merare. 


JEaercise 11. 


70 1. Meditate upon this daily, that you may leave life with an 

even mind. 2. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, |;hat ho 
might appear younger (than be is). 3. Do not learn many things, 
but useful things, 4. He spoke much (23, 1), that he might be 
thought wise. 5. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind, that the 

— - --„C ^ ^ ^ ■ ■■■ ■— 

• It will be seen afterwards, that qui (= ut ts) is generally used in sentences 
of this kind; also that * as not to .. .* See. after a negative sentence is quin. 85. 

*• From quot dies {as many days as there are) ; compare the Greek baqpipdi, 

Tn dies {daily) day after day, day by day; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In * diesl therefore^ or * in dies singulos,' 
each day is considered as a terra of a progressive series. Quotidie is * every day,' 
* daily ^ in both senses; cither, that is, when the simple repetition of an action is 
to be expressed, or its repetition combined icitlt progresnee increase or deoreoM, 
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§ 12. TJX WITH BUBJCNOTIVE.] 71—77. 

winds and seasons govern them 6. I know that my father does 
not learn many things, but much. 7. I will live virtuously, that 1 
may die the more courageously 8. He lived virtuously, tliat he 
might leave life with the greater resignation. 9. The multitude of 
stars is such that they cannot be numbered.—10. There are 
some who promise to help me. 11. Do not count your enemies. 
12. Do not be afraid of these men. 


§ 12. English infinitive translated hy with the 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The infinitive never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 71 
(a) The English infinitive expressing v^purpose may be translated 72 
by ut with the subjunctive. 

Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into * in order that* or * thaty 73 
with * may* or * mighty it is to be translated by at with the euJbgunctive. 

Thus, “ I am come to see you ” = “ I am come in order that I may see you.” 74 
Hei'e my teeing you is obviously the purpote of niy coming. But in many verbs 
this i-elation of the purpote is more obscure. 

For instance:— 

I advite. 1 . j •* fl advise or exhort you, in order that you may 

T ej-furrt, j ^ do it. i 

1 atky 1 to rfo it = I atiky or heg you, in order that you may do it. 

I wgy 9ce, J 

I command you to do it = 1 command you, in order that you tnay do it.. 

1 strive to do it = I strive in order tluxt I may do it yg 

By * ’ tninsliite infinitive 

With asky commandy advitey and stHve. 

But never be this rule forgot. 

Put ‘ ne * for * nt * when there’s a * not.* 

Of verbs signifying * to commandy juheo takes acc. and infin. 7G 
[See however 219, note 

(a) Komulus, ut civium numeriim augerety asylum patefecit, 7^ 
•RomulttSy to increase the number of his citizenSy opened an 
asylum.. 

{h) Militibus imperavity ut clypeos hastis percuterenty He com¬ 
manded the soldiers to strike their shields with their 

t 

tpears. 

(c) Enitar, ut vincatn, I will strive to conquer. 

Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de pbilosophia libros stiidiose 

« i pg * ‘ 7« * is the proper pronoun for the third persony when there is no </»s- 
tinction to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no retcrunce 

to be strongly marked. . , t 

V The neuter of the connparaiite adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 
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7S. [§ 12. UT WITH SUHJUNCTlVfi. 

legcuiy I earnestly advise you to read attentively these looJes 
about philosophy^ 

(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat, He advises the she- 
goat to come down into the, meadow, 

(y) Hoc te rogo, ne * demittas animum, I beg of you not to be 
disheartened. [Literally, not to depress your mind,'] 

When * that \ introduces a consequeneey * that not * is ut non^ 
not ne 

_ . r for a purpose . ne. 

That not w . 

( for a consequence , , , ut non. 


Vocabulary 12. (Some verbs that are followed by ut,) 


S To ask, rOffHve, 

.^To beg and pray a man, rOgare et orare 
(acc. of person). 

To strive, niti, more eotnmonly eniti, 
nfsus and nixus. 

To demand, postttlare. 

To persuade, persuadere, suas-, suas-: 
oat. of person. 

To team, mdnere *\ m8na>, mdnit* 
To admonish, admSnere faco, personae. 


To exhort, hortari, adliortari, cohortari 
(the last espy, to e. t/oops). 

To command, impSrare dot. 

To charge or commission, niandare, dat. 

To direct, tell, when spoken of an in¬ 
structor, prsecipere, cep-, cept-. 

T'o order by a proclamation or edict; tn 
publish an edict, edlcere, dix-, diet-. 

To decree, decernere, crev-, cret-. 


Perseverance, perseverantia. 

I'ury, furor, oris. 
l^enate, senatus, 4. 

J>ress, vestitus. Of vehat dedens.l why? 
To return, red-ire, eo *. 

To hold a levy of troops ; to levy troops, 
delectum hab€re. 


Consul, consul, consfilis. 

To assist, jiivare or adj&varc (acc,), 
juv. 

To suffer, pSti, ior, passus. 

T'o take by storm, per vim expugnare. 
By letter, per literas. 


• For ne, ut ne Is found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Grote- 

fend thinks that Cicero uses ut ne in the following cases: (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole dause as to a particular part of it, e. g. the 
rerb, or guts, quid; (2) when a demonstrative pron. or pronominal adverb ex¬ 
pressed or implied in the preceding clause; (3) when without ut, ne would stand 
by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut ne is 
found, though less commonly than in Cicei'o, in Plautus, Terence, Ovul, &c.: but 
four times (and that in doubtful passages) in Livy, and not at all in Caesar and 
Tacitus, *• 

Juibere, to order, hid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order ); imperare, to command with power ; praedpere, to 
direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to givec a 
duirge or commission to a person; edlcere, to declare ofiicially as a magistrate, to 
publish a proclamation. 

* ec, ivi (ti generally in the compounds), ttum. Proa to, is, it; tmus, itis, eunt. 
Imp. ibam, Fut. ibo Imperat. t. Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. Part, iens, 
euntis, Ger. eundi, &c. 



§ 13. ITT.] 


79—82. 
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Exercise 12. 

1. I ask you to do this. 2. I asked you to do this. 3. Strive 79 
to assist me. 4. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. 

5. He warned- Ceesar not to believe the Gauls. 6. Ho not believe 
the Gauls. 7. Ho not lie. 8. I^ligion warns men not to lie. 

9. It is certain, that the boy is striving to learn. 10.1 will exhort 
the boy to learn. 11. We know that virtue and vice are contrary 
to each other. 12. He published-an-edict, that the Senate should 
return to its (usual) dress. 13. He had charged Trebonius by 
letter not to suffer Marseilles ^ to be taken by storm. 14. His per¬ 
severance is as great as his fury. 15. The Senate decrees, that 
the Consuls should levy troops. 16. He persuades him' to return 

to his mother. 17. He demands, that troops should be levied.- 

18. There are some who lie. 19. He exhorted his soldiers to fight 
bravely. 20. He begged and prayed Holabella ^ to do this. 


§13. Ut, &c. {continued). 


(rt) In sentences where, by rule 68, *uV should be used (to in- 80 
troduce a purpose)^ if a negative follows, ne takes its place and the 
affirmative pronoun or adverb is used. Thus— 


that nobody^ 
that nothing^ 
that no^ 
that never. 


not, 

ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
ut null us, 
ut nunquam. 


but, 
ne quis, 
ne quid, 
ne ullus, 
ne unquam. 


(b) But if the sentence is a consequence, then ut uaiio, &c. should be used. 81 


{a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, pin- 82 
«geret, Alexander published an edict, that no other person 
than Apelles should paint him {Euxpose). 

{b) Cimon fuit tantd lilugalitntie, ut nunquam hortis suis cus- 
todem imposuerit *, Cimon was (a person) of such UJ^mlity ^ 
that lie never appointed a Tceeper for his gardens {Conse- 
quence). 


y Mnssili.!.—Dolabella. 

* The use of the perfect $uhj. in this exiimple instead of the itnperf. will be 
explained in another place [418, (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 
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83, 84. 


[§ 13. ux. 


Yocahulary 13. 


I H rmmxnSf reliquntn est, restat. 

It foUotes; the next Unng iSf sequitur *: 
or proximum est. 

It happen by ehanee^ casu accTdit. 

Hence it happens^ ita fit: Vterallyf thus 
it happens. 

How happens it / qui fit! 

* That* after reliquum est, restat, 
and sequitur, is ut with subj. 

To desert, desSrere, seru-, sert-. 

To make this request of you, illud te 
rogare. 


To leave = go out of, ex-cgdere. cess*, 
cess-, abl. 

City, urbs, urbis,/. 

Town, oppidum *. 

Pint, primutn. 

.At first, prime ®. 

For the sake of, caus&. 

For my sake, med causd. 

Fear, timer, oris. 

UnwUling, invitus. 

Glad,jo]fftd, Isetus. 


{LcU.) He did it unwilling; glad joyful. 
{Eng.) He did it unwillingly ; gladly; joyfully. 


jExerche 13. 

84 1, Beligion warns (us) never to break our word. 2. The boy 

striyes to learn nothing. 3.1 first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. 4. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamatioD, that no one should leave the city, 6. So great was 
the fear of all men, that’**^ no one left the city. 6. The Senate de¬ 
creed that the Consuls should hold a levy. 7. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. 8. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. 9. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

-10. There were some who assisted Balbus. 11. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. 12. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 


Exercise 13 (continued^. • 

13. The next thing is, that I should show (docere'), that the world 
is governed by the providence of the gods. 14. It liappcned by 
chance, that the Consul was holding a levy (of troops). 15. Ifence 
it happens that nobody saw him. 16. How happens it, that nobody 
saw him leaving the city ? 17. How happens it that he is beloved 

by nobody®®^ ? 18. Hence it happens that what he did, he did un¬ 
willingly. 19. How happened it, that he left the city Unwillingly f 


* Absit ut, ‘ be it far from me,' belougs to the later poets and AppuleiiA 
Instead of it we should use tdim hoc absit; or quod procul absit, inserted paren¬ 
thetically. 

X " Oppidum proprie infra urhem estbut all cities and towns came to ne 
(frequently) denominated oppida, except Rome. (Valla, quoted by CrombieO 

• Primo is sometimes used for * firsts but not primum for * at first.* C 



I J}. QUIN.] 


85—89. 
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§ H. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

(at) When * as not' with the infinitive follows or * such' in a 85 
negative sentence, it is to be translated by ‘ quin * with the sub¬ 
junctive. 

The sentence before qmn is always negatite. (An itUerix^gcUive sentence 
that expects the answer ^ no,* is in effect a negatite sentence.) 

(5) * JButf' * hut'that' or * tliat^ after verbs of doubting y denying y 86 
&c. in negative sentences, is translated by quin. (See also rule 91, 
in next Lesson.) 

(c) In negative sentences i\ie participial substantive governed by a preposition 87 
(especially after to hindevy resitain, prevent, olgect, &c.) is often translated by 
f^ain with subj. 

(a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tarn gravem, quin is die et 88 
nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food is so heavy, 

as not to be digested in a day and a night. (Observe the 
repetition of the ‘ is * here, which is not very common *.) 

(b) Negari non poteSt, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, It 
cannot be denied, that if is more disgraceful to deceive than 
to he deceived. 

(<?) Nunquam adspexit, quin Sr&iTield&m compellaret. She never 
saw him without calling him fratricide. 

Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret, He could scarcely be 
prevented from throwing stones. 


Yocabulary 14. [Of words, &e. followed by quin.'\ 


Not to doubt, non dubitare (quin). 
There is no doubt, non est dubium 
(quin), it is not doubtful. 

Who doiebts 1 quid dubitat (quin) 1 
It cannot be but that, fieri non potest 
quin. 

I cannot ref rain from, 
i '^ossuinr^in 
It cannot be dented, negari non potest 
(quin) 



To leave nothing undone to, &c., nibil SO 
preetermittere quin. 

I cannot but, facei*e non possum quin. 

To restrain, to keep back, retinere (o/fer 
negative words, and ajgre * xcitlt dijji" 
oultyf vix ‘ scarcely f &c.). 

Not to be able to restrain, tenere or l e- 
tinere non posse. 


To be ignorant, ignorare, with acc. and World, mundus, i. 
inJin. Quis igiiorat, quin &c. cimsiliuin. 

occurs once in Cio. [/*7tTCC. 27, f»4]. Sometimes, iiiterdum. 

*but the acc. and inlin. is far mure Class, g^uiis, gSiiSris (h.). 
common. 


* It shows that quin does not represent the nominative, biif that the real 
nominative is understood. 
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90—93. 


[§ 11. QUIX, 


Exercise 14. 

00 1. "Who dovhfs that virtu© and vice are contrary to each other ? 

2. It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. 8. Who doubts 
that the world was made by design ? 4. I don’t doubt that both 
you and Balbus lifted up your hands. 5. He never sees Caesar 
without crying out that it is all over with the army. 6. I left no> 
thing undone to finish the business. 7. I cannot hut help Balbus. 

8. It cannot be denied that Caius has had a prosperom voyage. 

9. I cannot refrain from leaving the city.' 10. No one is so good 
as not sometimes to sin.—r—11. There were some who left the city. 

12. I am not ignorant, that Caius has lost the opportunity.- 

13. Who is ignorant, that there are three classes of Greeks ? 

14. The Germans were with difficulty restrained from hurling 
° their darts against our ® men. 


9l Non possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare. We can¬ 
not object to others dissenting us. 

Minimum abfuit Octavianus quiii periret, Octavianus 

wa^ very near perishing. (Or, But a little more, and Octa¬ 
vianus would have perished.') 


Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin continued.) 

92 Not to object, non recusare b. Not to be far from, baud multum abesse, 

To be very near; to be vithin a very or baud procul abesse: {mf>ersona//y. 
little, minimum abesse; to be used What reason is there v;hy~—notf quid 

impersonally. causae est, quin— I 


To kiU, interfTcere, io; fee*, feet*. 
To make, faoere, io; fee-, fact-. 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus. 
Children, libSri,p^. 

To lore, amare. 


A letter, literee, pi. 
Truly, vere. 

The soul, animus, i. 

The mind, mens, mentis 
Immortal, immortalis. 


Exercise 15. 

03 1. He wasu^VAtn a little of being "killed. 2. It cannot be denied 

that it is disgraceful to break one’s word. 3. It cannot be denied 

that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. 4. I am within 

_ ' ...— .. ... ■ 

b From re and oausa. It may also be followed by quordtnua or ne. 
o Anima, tbe breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
Animus, * the soul,* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, &c. * tiie 
heart.* Mens, the intdUetuat faeuUy ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be nsed for mind, when it means disposition, ijnrit. &c. 


§ 15 . QXJOMIKUS^.] 01 — 99 . 81 

a very little of leing mo^t miserable. 5. No one is so iron-hearted 
as not to love his own children. 6 .1 cannot hut'* send you a letter 
‘ daily. 7. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. 8. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. 9. I will not object to your banishing me. 10. I will 
not object to your all leaving the city. 11. It cannot be denied 
that the rational-faculty should (deheo) command the heart. 
12. It cannot be that the mind is not immortal 


§ lo. Quominus. 

Verbs of h indering are often foUowed by^ (j^uomtnus. 01 

This quo minus (by which the less) zz ut eo talmu ((/tot tlu lest by it)* 

(а) They are, however, also followed by ne (which denotes more 
strongly the intention of the agent to 'prevent the action) ; 
and, when the verb of hindering has a negative with it, by 
quin. (See 92.) 

(б) Non reeuso* may be followed by either quin or quominus. 

(See 92.) 

With verbs of fearing, * that* must be translated by * ne ;* ‘ that 95 
not' \)y ‘ ut' 

(a) ' That not* may also be translated by * ne non* which is stronger than * utJ* 

After verbs o{fearing f the Eng. future and the participial substantice are 90 
translated by the present or imperfect subjunctive, with ut or ne. 

{a) Quid obstat, quominus Gains sit beatus? What prevents 
Cams from being happy ? 

, (Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 

(j\ S Vereor ne veniat, Ifear that he will come. 

^ 1 Vereor ut yeniat, I fear that he will not come. 

{Eng.) What prevents Caius from being happy ! 98 

(Lot.) What prevents, by 'whiok Caius dioidd be tlie less happy ! 


Vocabulary 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by quominus.) 

To prevent, obstare, obstU-, dot. To hinder^ prevent, inipSdire. -99 

To deter, deterrero. {So ofticere, obsistere; recusare, re- 

pugnare, intercedere, &c.) 

.. - - -.- * . . 

♦ Impedio, prohibeo.^ inter^ ^^^ when a ccompanied w it h a 

t jon, scarcely ever have auin. bnt oucminug.. (M.)—Cic, has, however, niW[& re 
tgpeatrl, quin—. 

With quid obstat (especially wheq the person is represented by a pron. of the 
first or second person) the dot. is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., it will 
then stand as nom. to the next verb. 

After * deter,* &c, the aec. should be expressed, unless it be a pronoun of the 
firat or second person. 
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100—102. [§ 16. INTEliBOGATIVE S 


It is owing to Caius that—noU per 
'^muiK i^Tquomlfl^^ * 
To'sndurti sustfiiire, sustent-. 

To feaTt vSreri, vSritus; tlnierc; nie- 
tuei'e, nietui e. 


Nothing, nihil, indecl. 

To obeg, parere, dot. 

To increase, augSre, sux-, auct-. trans^ 
ci'escere, crev-, ii^rans. 

Bg sea and land, tei'i‘£ luarique. 


Exercise 16. 

[/« quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease ?] 
loo 1. What prevenfp us from doing this ? 2. Nothing prevents 
yo\x from doing this. 3. Nothing deters a wise manj^ow oheging 
the laws of virtue'. 4. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. 6. I fear that I sTiall not endure such^®^ labours. 6. I fear 
that he tcill not be able to endure such labours. 7. I fear that 
I shall increase your labours. 8. What prevents us from waging 
war by sea and land ? 9. What prevents you from carrying all 

your property with you? 10. Do not pretend to be-mad®, 11. 
It cannot be denied that vice increases daily. 12. It was owing 
to Caius that we did not wage war by sea and land. 13. Do not 
obey (yourj temper'. 


§ 16. Interkogative Sentences. 

101 Questions (when iTUerrogatice pronouns or adverbs are not used) are generalt^ 
asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

(а) Ee is used in questions that ask simply for information 
(h) Nim expects the answer ‘ no :* (c) nonne, the answer ‘ yes.^ 

1^^ is enditie: that is, it is always appended to a word, and written as 
its lad syllable. 

102 («) Scribitne Caius ? Is Caius writing / 

(б) Num putas . . . ? Do you think? (= you don’t think, do 
you ?) 

(c) Nonne putas .. . ? Don’t you think? (= you do think, 
don’t you ?) 

Quid ? nonne canis similis est lupo ? What ? is not « dog 
like a icolf? 


® Timere, nietuere, vereri, are all used tor fear f but 

(1) if a reverential or humble fear is td be expressed, tereor should be used. 

(2) if an anmousfear of a threatening evil, metuere. Metus is the fear of the 
' ndrtd arising from a consideration of circumstances and appearances: tlmor, the 

.fear that arises from the bodg; from timiditg, (See D. vereri.) 

* Verear, which expresses the least degree of actual fear, should be used ‘o 
express dcndt or fear about the happening of such an event, or the truth ul suck 
an opinion. 

Formulate, * to dread,* of great and lasting fear. 

* Ne is, however, sometimes used in the sense of nonne. See Part ii. 4.''»ri. 



§ 17. INTEEEOGATIVE WOEDS.] 103—105. 
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Voccibulmy 16 *. 

UnexpeiAedf insperatus. For the toorae, in pejus: aee, neut. 108 

Morals, moi’es, (Gen. -urn) m, Stoeet, dulcis. 

2'o change, iutrans.; to be changed, cantus. 0/what de<d.1 why f 

niutari. Invent, invenire, ven*, vent>. 

‘ Any body or any one after ntim is q%is: any thing is quid: any (in agree¬ 
ment with a substantive), qui, quas f, quod. 

Exercise 17. 

[Not contained in the earlier editions.] 

1. Dare you deny it ? [No.] 2, Will a wise man be deterred from 104 
obeying the laws of virtue ? [No.] 3. Dare you deny that tne 

morals of men are changing for the worse ? 4. Will he be able to 
endure such labours ? 5. Is it not more disgraceful to deceive 

than to be deceived ? 6. Is it more disgraceful to be deceived, 

than to deceive ? [No.] 7. Does it not follow, that virtue and vice 
are contrary to each other ? 8. Has not Csesar been warned' by you 
not to believe the Gauls ? 9. Will you not strive to conquer ? 10. Did 
he not die with the greatest resignation ? 11. Will you change the 
past ? [No.] 12. Will you lose so great, so unexpected an oppor¬ 

tunity? [No.] 13. Was any sweeter song invented by the Greeks? 
[No.] 14. Has any one dared to deny these things ? [No.] 


§ 17. Interrogative Words. 

Who ? (quis ?) What ? (quis, quid, when used without a suhstan- 105 
tive; qui, qum, quod, when used in agreement with one*. Quid 
fecit? what has he done? quod facinus commisit? what crime 
has he' committed? How? (qui, abl.) How does it happen that? 

(qui fit ut_^ . ? with mhj.) How many (quot ? indech) l^ow 
great ? 7quantus ?) &w much ? (quantum ? neut, adj.) 

TTlyt fcur(= cuirei) 
o (quare* (= qua re). 

When ? (quando ?)— {Quum is never interrogative.) 

• ubi, ’ “1 r ibi, 

unde, S relatives to < inde, bine, 
quo, J L eo (hue, illuc). 


"'"Where, 
Whence, 
Whither* 


qua. See Zumpt, 136, note. 

* This distinction is not invariably observed with respect to quis and qui. See 
Zumpt, 134, note. 

^ Quare (wherefore) ia only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an answer is required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
not' hence it is the proper word in exyostulatory and objurgatory sentencen. 

PART I. D 
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106—115. [§ 18. DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. 

c 

JExerciie 17 (ftw). 

IOC 1. Have not the good and wise been banished? 2. Are not 
?irtiie and vice contrary to each other ? 3. Do men govern the 
winds and seasons ? [No.] 4. Shall we not all die ? 6. Was not 

the world made by design ? 6. Do we not owe very much to our 
parents ? 7. Was it not owing to you ” that we did not leave the 
city ? 8. Was not Caius within a very little of being killed ? 
9. Were not the waves such as you had never seen before ? 10. 
Whence do you come? (or, where do you come from f) 11. Did all 
promise to help* you? [No.] 12. Did he not promise unwillingly 
to finish the business ? 13. Do we not all hope to live * a long 
while? 14. Has h6 not finished thebusiaess satisfactorily*? 15. 
There are some who deny, that Caius has finished the business. 
16. There were some who reviled me. 17. What sweeter song was 
invented by the Greeks ? 18. He was with difficulty restrained 
from assisting me. 


§ 18. Dependent (or Indirect) Questions. 

107 A dependent (or indirect) question is one that is connected with a preceding 
word or sentence. 

108 Dependent questions /(Mow &vA depend on such words as to a»k, dotibt^ hnovny or 
net knowy examiney try, enquire. See. 

109 (a) (li) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in the 
subjunctive mood. 

110 In English, dependent questions are asked by * whetheror by {nterroqative 
pronouns and adverbs. 

111 Since *what* and *who* are also relativeSyhni in Latin the interrogative pronoun 
has the forms quis and quid, which do not belong to the relative, care must be 
taken to use quis, quid (not qui, quod) in dependent questions, unless the * what* 
has a substantive with it. (See 105.) 

112 U^Who, what, which, are often dependent mterrogatives, espe¬ 
cially after verbs of ashing, knowing, dovhting, &c. 

113 After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the acmwtive (or 
o*ojeci) to the transitive verb. Such a sentence may be called an aoeueative sen¬ 
tence, or an objective sentence, 

114 Tbe verb in an accusative (or obgective) s&ntence must be in the 
subjunctive mood. 

115 («) Dubito, nwm s id tibi suadere debeam, Idoult, whether I ought 

to give you that advice. 


! % Obs. In a dependent sentence, num is * whdher,* and does not necessarily 
imply that the answer ‘no* is expected. 

If, however, the answer * no* is expected, num should be used, not nS, 
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5 19. DOUBLE QUESTIONS.] 116—118. 

(h) Qusesieras ex me, nonne putarem, &c., Tou had enquired of 
me, whether I did not think, &c. 

(e) Quid est? —Nescio, quid sit, 

Yocabulary 17. 

To enquire, quserJSre, quceslv*, qiieeslt-. To be better, i.e.a thing to be preferred^ 

Of, after enquire, ex with all. satios esse. 

To say, dicere, dix-, diet-. Dishonorably, turpiter. 

Well = rightly, recte. I don*t know whether ... not; I almost 

Dog, canis, is. think; I am not sure that . . . nut, 

Like, similis, dot, hand scio an or nescio an wUh tub]. 

Wolf, liipus, i. 

(1) Hand scio, an ita sit, / donH know whether (or that) it it not so [= I am 
inclined to think it tf so]. 

(2) Hand scio, an nulla beatior sit vita, I donH know whether (or that) there is 
any happier life (= I am inclined to think there it no happier life]. 

In translating *I donH knowwh^her (or that),** I am not sure that* by haml 
scio (or nescio) an, if there is a * not,* omit it in the Latin: if there is no * not,* put 
in *non,* Also translate *any body* by nemo (no body) : and so *any* by nullus 
(no, none) ; *any thing* by nihU (nothing), 

Exercise 18. 

1. Where do you come from ? 2.1 will ask him, where he comes 11? 
from. 3. Ought I to do this ? 4. I doubt, whether I ought to do 
this. 6. He asked, whether a dog was not very like a wolf. I 
donH "know, whether he has not said well. 7. He said, that he did 
not^ know 8. Balbus is not come, as far as I know 9. Is it 
not better to die, than to live dishonorably? 1,0. I will leave 
nothing undone to finish ” the business to your satisfaction 11. 

I will ask (him), how great the waves were. 12. Who does not 
know how delightful it is to be praised by the good ? 13. I will 
enquire of Balbus, how many there were. 14. There are some, 

who have enquired of Balbus.-15. I don’t know, that he is 

surpassed by any body 16. I don’t know, that any body has 
dared to deny this. 17. I don’t know, whether it is not better to be 
deceiwd.j 18. Ought I to be asked to do this ? [No.] 


§ 19. Double Questions. Use of/An' in single 

QUESTIONS. 

(a) (Z>) In double questions ^whether' is to be translated by 118 

n%m, or the appended ‘we*;’ *or* by an. 

Num in direct questions is only to be used wnen the answer * is expected. 


* Ni .... is rare, and rather belongs to poetry than to prose.- Cotm 

... nd is very rare. 




3C 119—12^2, [§ 19. DOUBLE ^JUESTIONS. 

L19 (e) (d) (e) But in dependent questions * whether' is often untrans¬ 

lated, and *or' translated by an^ anne^ or the appended ne, 

120 (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least not a com¬ 
mon practice with Cicero, &c. When an is so used, there is always an ellipse^ 
of the oiK&r quetiiony which may generally be supplied without difficulty. 

(a) The omitted question is very often some such general notion as : is it ncA 
so? is not this true? don’t you agree with me? don’t you think so? or the like. 

(/3) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd; so 
that assent is really demanded to the preceding statement. It often involves 
something of irony. The force of such a question may often be given in English 
by ‘ then:’ and often by ‘ or V ‘ or perchance.’ Thus : Cur misereare, potius quam 
feras opem,si id facere possisl an sine misericordii liberales esse nonpossumusi 
Why should you pityy rather than assist themy if you can ? Or, is it impossible for 
us to be liberal without pitying ? or, ’ is it then imposdkley &.O.* 

6^^ ‘ Or ’ in questions is to be translated by an or ni; never by aut in a 
proper double question; when, that is, one question is to be answered in the 
affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121 («) Vtrum ea vestra m nostra culpa est ? le that your fault or 

ours ? 

(i) Permultum interest, utrvm perturbatione aliquS. animi an con- 
sulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very great differencey 
whether an injury is done from some perturbation of mmdy or 
deliberately and purposely. 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum. Whether the 

number of the stars is even or oddy is uncertain. 

(d) Qufieritur, unusn« sit mundus am, plures, It is a guestiony whe¬ 
ther there is one world or more. 

(f) Servi liberiwc sint, quid refert ? What does it signifyy whether 
they are slaves ov free ? 

if) An * turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is {passionateness') 
useful even then ? [Is it not then prejudicial ?] 

The forms for double questions are;— 


I I) num . an. 

2) utrum * . an, 

3) no . an. t 

4) —— . an. rThe line means that the first particle is 

6). . nS.< omitted. The form 6, is almost con* 

L fined to dependent questions. 


Vocabulary 18. ‘ 

L22 It makes a very gredt differenMy per- I Whal difference is there ? what difference 
multum interest. | does it make? quid interest} 

' » There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud seio, or 
nesoxo an (see 116); dubito an ; incertum est an; quesro an ; consulo an ; forsUan 
(fors sit an), &c. {Uartungy Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

• Sometimes utrumn^. 







§ 20. MAT, MIGilT; CAN, COULD, &c.] 123,124. 37 


There is no difference^ nihil interest. 
Jieasts in their wild state, fSne. 

2'o drinkf bibere, bib-, bibit-. 

Wine, vinum. 

Water, aqua. 

DeaUi, mors, mortis. 

^eep, somnus. 

Beginning, initium. 


Another = a second, one more, alter, 
altera, alterum, G, alterius. 

Or not, often without a verb, as the 
second member of a double question, 
an non or annon, usuodlg in direct, 
necne •», t» indirect, i. e. d^endent, 
questions. 


• ^Exercise 19, 

1. What difference does is make, whether you drink wine or 123 
water ? 2. Whether the Bomans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. 3. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? 4. Is death an eternal ® sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? 6. It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. 6. Whether the Bomans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 7. Whether the Gauls have 
crossed or not, I see that no body doubts but you. 8. Has he 
dared to deny this, or not ? 9. Is it then a question, whether these 
things are useful, or not ? 


§ 20. How TO TEANSLATE May, Might ; Can, Could, 

WHEN THEY ARE PRINCIPAL VERBS. 

Mat 5 pevf. Might., (^permissions it is permitted. 124 

Pres, (inihi) ire licet, I may go. 

(tihi) ire licet, thou mayest go, 

&c. 

Peep, (inihi) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(tihi) ire licuit, thou mightesi have gone 
&c. 


b By necne the jjil^tions are joined copulativelg, by an non ndrf.f^^atirfJii. In 
necne IfiewjfofolTKe'made^opinion of the 
speaker’s is implied, as to the things being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either smply, or so that it is implied that the one is 
more prolHihle \him the other (//an(i).-—The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon: the only instance of necne in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt Iicec tua verba, necnel (K.) 

^ ® AUtemus, without beginning or end, * eternal.' SempUemus is * everlasting,' 
'perpetual;* 'eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an eternity without 
either beginning or end. Setnpiternus is therefore the right word here. 

d Licet, it is permitted, or lawful, by human law (positive, customary, or tradi¬ 
tional) : fas eat, it is permitted, by divine law (including the law of conscience ): 
concessura est, it is permitted; comprehends both as a general expression. 



88 125—128. [§ 20.#mat, miout; can, could, Ac 

126 Can; pcrf. Could, {power,possiMlUy). , Possum®, can, am able 

Paes. (ego') facere possum, J can do it. 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 

Ac. 

Peep, (ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

(tu) facere potuisti, thou couldet have done it 
Ac. 

126 Ought; miovui. (duty,propriety^ {debeo^^J 

Paes. (me) facere oportet^^"^ to do^)^ (ego) facere debeo. 

(te) facere oportet ^ facere debes. 

127 Peep, (me) facere oportuit ^^to^have | facere debui. 

(te) facere oportuit | ^Jhave^ne^(it) } ^^cere debuisti 

(a) Or, with the subjuuctive governed by *ut* omitted; 

(ego) faciam oportet*', J ought to do (it). 

(tu) facias oportet. Thou oughtest to do (it). 

128 dHay, might; can, could; should, Ac., when they stand in 
principal clauses, are not auxiliary, hxitprincipal verbs; and must 


* Or, queo ; canriot, nequeo (Inf. (jnire, nequire, like eo), Postnm relates to 
the abUUy of tlio doer; queo to the feaeibility (to him) of the thing to be done. 
Possum, I can do it, if no external hindrances occur; queo, I can do it, because 
there are no external hindrances, sufficient to prevent me ; I am in a condition 
to do it. • 

This is expressed by saying that/)OMt{m denotes subjeetive, queo olyective possi¬ 
bility: or (\n Doderlein** words) possum quantitcUire, ({ueo qualitative possibility. 

Dbderlein observes : “ The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sallust, and even 
Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quisquam and ullus) 
only in propositions : that is, only in such as actually contain a Aegatiou, 

or at least are of a negative character.’^ 

^ Neceese eat, expresses necessity; oportet, duty or propriety; opiu etd, advise- 
ableness. 

Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as ind^igeo to opus est. 
Oportet. expresses the moral daim; debeo, the moral Migation of a particular 
person to satisfy that claim. Ddere is generally supposed to be de-habere, * to 
iiave from * a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Ddderlein is inclined to 
refer it, with debilis, to bits, btiu, to want. 

s Or, I should do (it). \ - 

Thou shouldd do (it).l 

** Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 

Me ipsum ernes opcrM, non mea, You ought to love me, not merely things belong 
ingtome. 
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§ 20. MA.T, MIGHT ; OAK, COULD, &C.J 129—133. 


be translated by the proper tenses of possunif oportetf or 
debeOj &c, 

* Ma^,might' are often used of events, possiHlitg of wbicbis 129 
granted hy the epeak&r. * May * or ‘ might * is then equivalent to may 
(or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know. 


Cmay happen, 
(a) When‘?»ay* may possibly, 


'J itistobetrans- 
. „ ^ > lated \>jfieri 

l^may for any thing I know, J potest ut,,. 

(Fieri potest, ut fallar, J may be deceived.) 

The perf. irfin. after n past tense of a verb expressing duty, possi- 130 
bility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by the present 
infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duty, &c., and 
the present infin. marks the time relativdy to that rerb. If it is meant, that the 
action should have been completed before the time spoken of, the perf, infin. must 
he used. 

* May,' * might,' sometimes mean * can' * could' and must 131 
be translated by possum. 

1^ The perf. injm. must be translated by ihepresent infin. after 
might, could, ought, unless the action is to be represented as over 
before the time to which might, could, &c., refer. 

When the infin. perfect follows * ought,' ‘ ought' is the perfect. 

Vocabulary 19. 

To be the date of servire, dat. Country = the country of one’s birth 132 

To spend, or lead a life, ilgere, eg-,act-. or citizenship, patria. 

Virtuous, honorable, honestus. To snatch atcay; take atcay, erfpere, 

Chaste, castus. ertpu-, erept- 

Moral, sanctus. To take atcay a man*s lift, vitam alicui 

To shed one’s blood, profundere, fud-, eripere. 

fus-. To take atcay my life, vitam tni/ti eri- 

For = in behalf of, pro^ abl. perc. 

Exercise 20. 


[N.B. A parenthetical * then * in an interrogative sentence is used to indicate 
that an is to be usec^ Cf. 120.] 

1. May a man bc-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] 2. Ought we not to 133 
have obeyed the laws of our country ? 3. What ought I to have 

done ? 4. I ashed, what I ought*' to have done. 5. No man may 
take away another’s life. 6. It cannot be denied, that he has led a 
very moral' life. 7. Ought ho not to have shed his blood for Ins 
country ? 8. There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgraceful' 

-.. I -- -- , __ , 

* Obs. The person from whom is put in the dat. This dat, may be explained 
thus ; it is the jpmon towards or against whom the action of snatching away life 
is directed. 

Tho piuperf. must here be used, for the imperfect would fix the duty to the 
Hme of asking. 
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134- -142. [§ 21. APPOSiTion 

life. 9. Ought' we (then) to be the slayes of glory ? 10. Ought 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? 11. It was owing to you. 
that ** my life was not taken away by Caius. 12. I don’t know, 
that ** any body has led a more disgraceful life. 


• § 21. Apposition. 


134 

135 

136 

137 

138 


139 

140 

141 


When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a substantive 
(without a preposition) explaining or describing it, the latter is said to be placed 
in apportion to the former. * Alexander the conqueror of Persia.* 

A noun in apposition may be turned into the predimte (nom. after the verb) 
of a relative sentence. 

(а) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with the sub¬ 
stantive of which it is spoken. 

(б) If the substantive of which it is spoken he fmininey the imi.form should be 
chosen for the substantive in appositiony whenever there is one. 

(c) If the principal word be the name of a town'^y with urhs or 
oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle generally ageos 
with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is the rulcy though a 
rule that is not always observed.) 

{d) The English * as,* ^wheUy 'for, standing with a noun, are often omitted, 
and the Latin substantive placed in apposition. 

{Eng.) The city of Rome. The island of Cyprus. 

{Lot.) The city ^ine. The island Cyprus. 

(a) AXemndeVy victor tot regum atque populorum, Alexander the 
conqueror of so many kings and nations. 

C Usus, magister egregius, Experience an admirahle teacher, 

(h) < Philosophia, magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher of 

f morals. 


(<?) Vblsiniiy oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum concrema- 
turn est fulmine, Vblsiniiy the most wealthy toivn of the'Tus¬ 
cans y was entirely destroyed (burntj hy ligjitning. 

(d) .^dem Salutis, quam consul voveraty dictator dedicafit, He 
dedicated as dictator the temple of SaluSy which he had vowed 
when consul. 


Vocabulary 20. 


l42 To take, eSpere, io ; cep-, capt-. 
King, rex, regis. 

PhUosophyy philosophia. 

Inventor, inventor ; inventrix, Icis. 


Teacher, mSgister, tri; magistra. 
Manners, morals, diaracter, moret, 
um, ra. • 

Discipline, disciplina. 


1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive eivitas, in apposition 
to it in the singular ; ‘ Cannonenses, [quee est longe firmissima totius provincise 
cirifas,* Cms. B. C. ii. 19. 
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§ 22. NOMIJTATIVE lETEE VEBB.J 143—147. 

Frugalitffj fragalitas, atis. An old maUf sSuex, G» eenui; 0, pi. 

Parent, gSnitor ; genitrix^ Icis. senum. 

Athene, Athenee, arum. To wish, desire, to be willing, velle, volu-; 

Branch of learning, doctrina. no sup. 

JAaher, eauser, effector; effectrix. To blot out; efface, destrog utterly, 
icis. delere, delev-, delet-. 

Wisdom, sapientia. Treaty, fosdus, eris, n. 

Happy, bcatus. To renew, reuovare. 

Ikercise 21. 

1. Api 6 l 80 , a town of the Latins (Latim), was taken by king Tar* 
quinius. 2. Philosophy was the inventor^ of laws, the teacher' of 
morals and discipline. 8. Frugality is the parenP of virtues. 4. 
It cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 5. 
Caius used to caU*“ Athens the inventor® of all brauches*of*leaming. 
6. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the maker of a 
happy life. 7. I do not desire the same things aa an old man, that 
I desired when a boy (p. 7. 15, 1). 8. I have left nothing undone 
to finish '* the business to your aatiafaction. 9. It was owing to 
you**, that the city of Home was not destroyed by fire. 10. The 
treaty between the cities of Borne and Lavinium® has been renewed. 
11. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities of Borne 
and Lavinium ? 12. Ought not the treaty between the cities of 

Borne and Lavinium to have been renewed?-13. I am not sure**, 

that experience is not the best master. 


§ 22. Nominative after the Verb.—Attraction of 

THE Predicate. 

(a) (1) When an adjective, participle, or auhstantive is the predi- 144 
cate of esse (or any of the verbs in 1, 4), and is spoken of the 
subject (or nom. cas^ of the verb on which esse depends, that parti¬ 
ciple or adj. will stand in the nominative case. (2) But if the esse 
depends on an infinitive having its subject in the accusative, the pre~ 
dicate will be in the accusative. 

(J) After a verb of wishing, desiring, and the likeP, the accusative 145 
of the pronotm is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it 
means the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

(5) J^f the acc. is omitted before the inJin., the noun or participle 146 
with the mtinitiv e is attracted into the wm, ca^e.^ 

declaring, thinking, the accusative 14'^ 

under the same circumstances, is sometimes, but yery seldom, omitted. 

“ d" * Would* ov*used to * may be considered as signs of the Imperfect. 
(Dicebat, would say ; used to say.) 

® Plural. ® Inter Romam Laviniumque urben, 

P l^udii et desiderii, Sentiendi et dedarandi. 
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148-450. [§ 22. NOMINATIVE AETEU VEBB. 

148 (c) When the acc. pronoun is omitted before the iirfln. after a verb 

of declaring^ Ac. the adjective or participle is generally attracted 
into the nominative; but sometimes not, especially when it is the 
participle of the/hf. in ruSf esse being omitted. 

149 (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, lam accustomed to he (T can he) 

at leisure. [But: Dicit se non posse esse otiosumj) 

(») I I -a* <0 

' ' t pnncepSj J •' 

(<.)Ait \Se says tRa( he u ready. 

\esse*^oro<(«*, / 

Facturos “ pollicentur, They promise to do it. 

Vocabulary 21. {Cli Apposition-Verhs'^. Cf. 1, 4.) 

To he vsont or accu^medf solere, solTtua 
sum. 

To desire^ cfipere, -io, cupiv-, cupit-. 

To have rather, malle, malu>, no tap. 
Rich, dives, divYtis. 

Tobegin, coepisse j incYpere,cep-, cept-*. 
Troublesome, molestus, with dat. 

To cease; leave off, desYnere, desii, 
desYtum. 

Timid, timidus. 

To . go on : continue, pergere. perrexL 
dSy acdUewt, casa. 

*■ Cicero is fond of inserting se after velle. 

* In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after fateri, dicere, cpinari 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

* Bentley says : * ait esse paratum * ** ne Latinum quidem est; ** which, how¬ 
ever, Kruger thinks is too much to say. 

a But the participle of the fut. act. standing (with the omission of esse) for the 
fut. infin. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. * Visura et quamvis nun- 
quam speraret Ulixen,* Propert. ii. 7» 45. ‘ VenturaQue rauco | Ore minatur 

hicms,* Stat. Theb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Retulit Ajax | Esse 
Jovis pronepos* * Accei)tum refero versibus, esse nocens.* * Sens U m edios 
tus i n hostes,’ &c. (K.) 

▼ ^P^ 'dppositinn~verhs are meant the verbs that make mo complete predicate ; 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in apportion to the stSyect, (tAs 
no)n.to verb) than governed by the verb. Cf. 1, (4). 

^ To appear must be translated by eirfm, when it means to seem ; by apparere 
when it means to come into sight; to be seen; to be evident. 

Coepi has only the tenses derived from the perf. Cceptus ^ is used for its 
perf. before pate, infinitives. So desUus est (ceased), though more rarely. Zumpt. 
When he adds that the per/., pluperf., and fut. perf. have respectively the mean¬ 
ings of the pres., imperf., and simple future, 1 believe him to be mistaken ; fur ;^(1) 
In many passages coepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. (2) In many 
more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect, where we should 
use one of the imperfect tenses. 

Orpi is regularly joined only with the infin.; incipio with (infin. or) a noun (as its 
subject or object) : and coepi dwells more on the a<dion begun } incepi gives more 
prominence to the beginning that is made, and is altogether moi’e emphatic. (D.) 


Vo heeome,to he made, fl6ri, fact-. 

To turn out, e-vadere, e-vSs-. 

To be named = appointed, n5minari. 

To he elected or dioten, e-lYgi, e-lect-. 

To be made, of an appointment to an 
office, creari. 

1 7b be bom, nasci, nat-. 

' To be considered or hdd, haberi, habit-. 
To seem, appear, vYderi, visus"^. 

To be rendered, reddi, reddit-. 

“An orator, orator, oris. 

A poet, poeta, ra. 



§ 23. BAXIVJE ATTEH ESSJ5.] 151—153. 
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JEaercise 22. 

1. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. 2. I begin to be 151 
troublesome to you. 3. Cease to be timid. 4. There is no doubt, 
that the boy will turn out an orator. 6. Do not continue to beA 
troublesome to Caius. 6. It cannot be denied, that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. 7. No one is bom rich. 8. No one be¬ 
comes good by accident'. 9. Numa Pompilius was made king. 10. 

It was owing to you that “ I was not made king. 11. He promises 
to perform* the business esse). 12. No one can be happy 
without virtue. 13. There is no doubt, that no man can be happy 
without virtue. 14. I had rather be a good man, than seem (one). 

15. Many persons cannot turn out orators. 16. A poet is bom, not 

made. 17. Was the world made by accident, or by design ?-18. 

Has any philosopher dared to deny, that the world was made by 
design ? [No.] 19. He says, that nobody becomes good by accident. 


§ 23. Dative after the infinitive Esse. 

(<r. J). c.) When esse, &c.. would properly have a pronoun in the ] 
acc. as its s ubject, and this acc, pronoun denotes the same person 
as tlie (m the dative) of UcM l ^i^ at^ &c.), the acc. pr gfumn^ 

is usually omitted, the noun after esse either remmmngTh the accus. 

or being (more,cQ mmimll)-at.tjEaeted into the dativey, 

Tims when (for tJie full ftnnat. r5cir6¥ * miTii Ijnft e.satt 

^Ugentem the acc. me is usually omitted, and wp find eith er mihi fsae 
^glige ntl !' 6rJiarTe's a commonliT^icgf inilii mg_negl igentem. * If 
prnn. is omU.tfttl, tlift aeli^oin tiilfts plaae in pro$e, the usual form Deillg 

^cet esse Ti«»prligftntpyn . > t\ HseT)eaiis.* I lor. . 

[d) Alter contingiif eecpeditf tacat,prodett,&c.t tms attraction of the noun after 
e$se into the dative, belongs principally toy^o^t^and later writers. 

{a) Mihi negligenti esse non licet ®, I may not he negligent. 153 
(6) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neutral. 

{p) Givi Momano licet esse Oaditanum (Oic.). 

Annus, quo ... ei consulem fieri liceret (Cajs.). 

(d) Expedil honm esse vohisj It is expedient for you to be good 
women. 


y The gen. and aUat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say: 
‘ Interest dceronis esse doquentu * damnor a ncAetUe esse 6ono.’ (K.) 

* Thisfull construction is found in Plautus, * non mihi licere meain rem me solum, 
nt wlo, loqui 1' Gas. 1. 1.—Non licet me isto tanto bono iiti* occurs Cic.Verr.6JSll. 
» * Per quam non licet etse negligentem * (sc. mihi). Catull. 
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154—160. 




[§ 24. THE GEJSlTlVJi 


Vocalulary 22. 

154 (Verbs in the third person governing the dat.i and often used with an infiui 
tive clause as their $ubject.) 

It is permittedf licet. It is giveUf datur, datum est. 

I have leisurSf vacat mihi; but dat. of It is expedients expedit. 

jpron. generally omitted when the /t prddest, profuit, &c. 

person is known. It is injurious, hurtful, iiOcet. 


Negligent, negligens. | Luxurious, luxuriosus. 

Neutral, medius. | Free, liber^ libera, liberum 

Exercise 23. 

155 1. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. 2. Let us be permitted 

to be neutral. 3. There is no douht, that no man may be neutral. 
4. It is injurious to be negligent, 5. There is no doubt, that it is 
expedient for all to be good. 6. Many persons doubt what is 
expedient for them. 7. It is not given to all to be wise. 8. It is 
expedient for no man to be luxurious. 9. I have no leisure to be 
luxurious. 10. It cannot be denied, that few have leisure to be 
luxurious. II. There is no doubt, that it is profitable to all to 
spend a virtuous' life. 12, There is no doubt, that a wise man 
would rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. 13. There is no 
doubt, that no one becomes good by chance. 14. Had you rather 
be rich or be-in-good-health ? 15. I asked him, whether he had 

rather be-in-good-health or be wise, 16. You ought not to have 

neutral.-17. I don’t know, that*® any philosophe:^has 

denied this. 18. Why may not these be free ? 


§ 24. The Genitive. 

156 (a) The Romans often used v, dependent genitive’^ \s\\gvq we w^q 
prepositions : in, for, with, &c. 

157 Almost every substantive that depends so closely ftn another as to form al¬ 
most one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the genitive, no matter 
wliat preposition we should use in English. 

] 53 The genitive is joined attributivelg to its substantive; ai\(i as no two languages 
exactly agree, it often happens that what one language expresses by amadjective 
another for want of an adjective would express by the Genitive case. Hence— 

159 (/>) Where ffs use the or the preposition *of* with a substantive, an 

adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160 (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective ^fzgreeing with 
it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with a genitive 
governed by it. 


b Let-it-be-permitted to us. 

c This is cal led th e objective genitive^ * The Genitive is subjective, when it do 
notes that which does somethinel or to wlifcti 


len it denotes that which is the object of the feeling or action spoKcn 


oUmvs lhe noun on which it depends.* Z. 


r BwnmiTnTCTai rt 
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§ 24. THE OENITIVE.J 161—103. 


(a) These adjectives are indefinite nutnerals and demonstratiw pronmne. 

They are only used as qncui-substantites (governing the gen,) in the nont. and 
aco, singular. 

(j3) The following are peculiar phrases; id temporis, at tAat fh/ts.* id aetatis. 
of that age : quid cetatis I of «?/krf f ■■■■— ■. 

(a) G-ratia henejicii^,. Gratitude fora Jcindness. Mulierum Sabi- 161 
itarum injuriae, The wrongs done to the Sabine women. 
Luctus^^w, Grief iot bis son. Suarum rerum Oducia, Con¬ 
fidence in bis own affairs, Pyrrbi regis bellum, The war 
with king Pyrrhus. 

(i) Ees alieneef The affairs of others (or, other people’s affair^. 
Causa regia. The royal cause ; or, the king’s cause. Timor 
externus, Fear from without; fear of foreign enemies. 

(o) Quantum voluptatis, Sow much pleasure. Aliquid temporis, 
Some time. Nimium temporis. Too much time. Multuin 
boni, Such good. Plus boni. Sore good. Quid novi ? 
(what of new ) What new thing ? what news ? 

(Obs. Boni, mali, novi, falsi, are used as substantives after these 
neuters^ 

Vocabulary 23. 


Gratitude, gratia. 

Benefit; favour, beneficium. 

Weight; burden, onus, onSris, n. 

Heavy, grS.vis. 

Light, l^vis. 

Flifiit; escape frotn, fbga. 

Labour, hlbor. 

Retnedyt remedium. 

Anger, Tra. 

To overpower by a violent emotion, 
frangere, freg-, fract-; literally, to 
break. 

Care, cQra. 

Not-one*8-own; of others ; other people^s, 
alieuus. 

What. Too much, 

Quid. nimium. 

Nothing, 

nihil (iudecl. neuter subst.). 


Affair, res, rei. 162 

Difficult, diificilis. 

SUoer, argentum. 

Gold, aurum. 

Nature, rerum natQra . 

Of Ahaera, Abderites ®. 

Advantage — profit, gain, emolumen- 
tum. 

To receive or gain advantage, emolu* 
meutum cilpere, io; cep-, capt-. 

Replies { says he, iiiquit; always fid- 
towing a word or two of the reply. 
Compassion, pitg, misericordia. 

Poor, pauper, Sris. 

More, flow much, Mudi, 

plus f. quantum. multum. 

No time, 
nihil temporis. 


JExercise 21*. 

f 

1. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] 2. Is not 163 

death an escape from labours ? 3. There is no escape from death. 


See note c in preceding page. 

« Names from one’s native town end in Ensis ; Akus (from towns in a, ce); 
Inus with i (from towns in ia, iurn); As, G. atis (from towns in «»i). 

From Chreek nouns the adjectives generally end in ius (often with some change 
of root); also in Ues, etes, iMes; and in obus from a. Those from towns of 
Greek origin, but not in Greece, usually end in inus. (Z.) 

f Plus, pfuris. only in the sing. Plur. plures, plura, G. plwrium, 
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164—170. [§ 25. TUB GENITIVE. 

4. Are there not many remedies against anger ? 6. Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. 6. The care of 
other people’s affairs is difBcult'. 7. TTe all lose too much time. 
8. Is there more silver or gold in nature ? 9. It was owing to you*% 
that I did not keep my promises. lo. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously. 11. It cannot be 
denied, that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 12. 
Antisthenes was asked, what advantage he had received from {ex) 
philosophy. 13. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, ‘ Tc^be able says he, * to converse with 
myself 14. How much time do we all lose! 15. It cannot be 

denied, that we all lose much time. 16. There were some*®* who 
lost much time. 17. I doubt, whether” he has not lost much time. 

§ 25. The Genitive { continued ). —Partitives. Genitivus 

Qualitatis. 

L64 A partitive adjective is one that expresses iome individuals considered as parti 
of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as tchieh, every^ eaehy bothy so?n<?, &c. 
&c. with ordinal numerals, comparativesy and mperlativea. 

165 (<*) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive 

166 I'l'® gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the governed 
genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167 (^) Unt sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the person 
is one inhabitant: of course then the adjective agrees witli man understood. 

168 {d) Also when a sujp&rlativey or soluSy &c. governs a gen.y and is 
also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the partitive 
agrees in gendery not with the gen.y but with the other substantive. 

169 (<0 ^ substantive having an adjective agreeing with ity and 
describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributively or predicatively ; as an ^djective, that is, to the 
substantive, or after the verb to be.) « 

If the description be merely numericaly the genitive only can be used. 

170 (d) Opus est* (there is need) is follow ed by an ablative ofwhaj 
is needed. Th e verson w ho n eeds mu st be put in the dative, 

_ II I '■■liai —*—***^- TT-I ■! Ill ■niiiiliri III ■ |i - — n . , .,b-* 


e Ut possim. 

Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning /rom, out of, 
amongaty (e, inter, de,) instead of by tlie genitive. ** 

t Opus est (it ia a task or buainese). Grotefend, comparing the Greek Ipyov 
lori rtvoCy thinks that the ablative originally expressed die means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc¬ 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablative 
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§ 25 . THE GEHITIYE.] 171 — 176 . 


(/) After opui an Encfliah Biihatftntivfl itt nftAn iriMiBlftteil hy ^7]^ 

participle. 

iff) But the thing needed is of'ten the nom. to the vfi rT] sitm - 172 

the gc<?.T? efore e sse, 

1^* In ihie construction the verb mm will agree, of course, with its notn. In 
the former, it is always in the third person sing.; opus being its real nom. 

{Eng.) rl have need of food. 173 

(Lat.) J (1) There is a business to me with food (oW. without 

I or ^21 ^ ^^“s^ness to me, 

^ .V. ; t^These things are a business to me. 

The second construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and adjectives. (Z.) 

Ilou) many are there of you 1 = how many are you 1 174 

There are very many of yoUy = you are very many. 

Few of tchom there are, = who are few. 

When *of* with a demonstratite or relatiee pronoun follows a plural numeral 
or superlative^ the numeral often expresses aU who are meant by the pronoun: 
and then the pronoun and the numeral must be in the same ease in spite of 

i^T * Of you f * of uSf are not to be translated after *hov) many,’ or other 175 
numerals^ when the whole party are spoken of. 

When ‘ of usy ‘ of yoUf are omitted, the verb will be of the first and second 
person respectively. 

(а) liter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consfilum, One of the 176 
consuls. GraBcorum oratorum presstantissimusy The lest of 
the Grecian orators. 

(б) Plato totius GrcBcicB doctissimus^ JElato the most learned man 
of all Greece. 

(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimumy Barley is the softest 
species of corn. 

,f Vir stmmo ingenio \ A man of the greatest ability. 

^ ' i Vir excellentis ingeniij A man of distinguished ability. 


prevailed. Plautus uses even the aceusativef as if it were the object required; 
the gen. is still sometimes found: probably the preference was at last given to 
the <M.y from that Iseing the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

k eSnsider, therefore, after such words, whether tiie pronoun expresses more, 
or no more, than the numeral. 

^ Accord ing to th^p. .German grammarians, the gen. denotes a pennanetd, the 
qU. BkU^orary stote. Grotefend saysj the yen. is used of a thoroughly inherent 
and permanent quality, penetrating the whole beings and making the thing wha t 
it is: whereas the aU. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spoken of, 
and only as far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, moreover, may 
lyip acAdental and temporary. To establish this he quotes; ^ Murena medioori 
ingenio, sed tnaano studio rerum veterum, muUcs industries et magni laboris fuit.” 
^Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for antiquarian 
pursuits; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his character* Why 
not as well or better, * He showed great industry and perseverance; but his mind 
was {essentially, and permanently,) one of little power, though with a great fond- 
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177, 178. [§ 25. THE GENITIYE. 

( 


177 


Ingentis magnitudinia serpens, A serpent of immense size. 
Classis septiiaginta navivm^ A fleet of seventy ships. 

(<»)‘ Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute man 
Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there of words ? 

{f) JE^roperato^ opus est, It is necessary to make haste» 

{g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempJa permulta optis stmt^ Of some 
things we have need of a great many examples. Nihil opus 
est, there is no need. Quid opus est ? what need is there ? 

Vocabulary 24!. 


Which of two, ttter, tra, trum, G. utrlus. 
Each of two, uterque, G. utriusque. 
Another ; one of two things: a second; 
one tnorCt alter, altera, alterum, G. 
alterlus. 

Of Miletusy Mileslus, 162, e. 

Greek, Grcecus. 

Roman, Romanus. 

To predict ; foretell, pne-dieere. 
Eclipse, defectio, onis,/. 

Sun, sol, sdlis, m. 

Body, corpus, eorpSris, n. 

Food; meat, cibus. 

Brmking, drink, potao, onis,^. 


Serpent, serpens, ntls, c. 

Immense, ingens. 

Size, niagnitudo, inis, f. 

Lemnos, Lemnos ”, 

Tofnd{ discover, in-v8nire, ven-, vent-: 

reperire, repSr-, repert- ®. 

Custom, consuetudo, dinis, f. 

Nature, i. e. a man’s nature, natura. 
Money, often argentum, silver. 

To draw away, av Scare. 

Coansmon, conjunctio, onis, f. 

Honour, i. e. probity, trustworthiness, 
fides, ei, f. 


{ making haste, 'i proper ato. 

deliberation, > > consultq. 

prompt execution, J mature facto. 


Uxercise 25. 


178 1. One of them was a Greek, the other a Boman. 2. Thales p of 

Mdetua was the first of the Greeks who ® predicted an eclipse of the 
sun. 3. I did the same when (139) consul. 4. He says (ait *1) 


ness for antiquity 1* Was his ingenium (the in-barn power of his mind) a less 
permanent quality than his industrial Zumpt says: * With esse Cicero seems to 
prefer the abV 

Properare is used of a praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a purpose ; 
festinare = to be in a hurry. An nd]. properurviOA formed irom pro {forth, for¬ 
wards), as infenis, exterus, from their prepositions. (D.) “ 

n Greek nouns in os of the second deck are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2nd, but have acc. on ox um. 

« * Invenio, properly to come upon any thing, expresses tlie general notion of 
to find; reperio, like to find out and to discover, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was 8(yttght for with pains.’ (D.) Orombic obser'. es that invenire 
is the proper word for the faculty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power of 
discovering generally, without adding what; i. e. without an accusative after it. 
He quotes from Cicero, ^vigere, sapere, invenire, raeminisse,’ a passage wli’ch 
plainly proves that invenire does not ezdude the notion of searching, though it 
does not (like reperitre) necessarily imply it. 
r Thales, 2tis. 

Q Fari is to talk; use artieulate speeds; loqiii, to speeds or tedk (opposed to 
tnrfre, to be silent): dlcere is to say, the transUivc form of logui. As distiu- 
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§ 25 . THE eENITIVB.] 

that there is no occasion for making-haste. 5. The body has need 
of much food. 6. Are not serpents of immense adze found in the 
island of” Lemnos ? 7. It cannot be doubted, that he is a man of 
no honour. 8. What need have we of your authority ? 9. It can¬ 
not be denied, that the body has need of meat and drink. 10. (We) 
have need of deliberation. 11. It cannot be denied, ihat we have 
need of deliberation. 12. Is not custom a second nature ? 13. 
Verres used to say **, that he had need of many things. 14. How 
much money have you need of? 16. I left nothing undone to** 

draw-away Pompey from his connexion with Csesar (156). 16. 
How many are there ofyou^^^T 17.1 will ask, how many there are 
of them. 18. He was asked, how much time he had lost. 


Some English substantives rblative to/position, are often translated into Latin 179 
by adjectires agreeing with their substantives. Such are atd, middle, nhdef 
top, &c. Thus— 


top of the moun¬ 
tain. 

K. suramus mons, 
G-. sum mi mentis. 


The middle of the 
way, 
media via, 
mediae viae. 


The rest of the 
work. 

reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


So ima quercus, the bottom (pvfoot') of the oak: universa Graeciay x. 
the whole of Greece: sapientia prima, the beyvming of wisdom: 
extremus liber the end of the book: extremus liber tertius, the 
end of the third book. 

These adjectives general'} stand before their substantives *. 


The Alps, Alpes, ium,/. 
Cold, frigQs, oris, n. 

Snow, nix, nlvis, /. ^ • 

To melt, liquescere, lieu-. 

To count; reckon, nuraerare. 


Vocabulary 25. 180 

Out of, ex, abl, 

A thousand, mille, inded. in sing. In 
plur. millia, ium, ibus \ &c. 

To survive, super-esse, doU. 

Three hundred, trecenti. 


guished from logui,. dissre expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to lipeak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo, dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, expressing the 
assertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ago in I say =: I assert, 
affirm, snaintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). D. 

TnquU (which ^oderlein derives from inJtcU, throws-jn) is used to introduce 
the words of another, and also the olgeetions which we suppose another to make 
(Bentley). It is also used in a vehement re-assertion (^one, one I say*), 

i^.The adjective so used, does not distinguish its substantive from other things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summus mons is 
the mountain where it is highed: not the highest of a number of mountains. 

• Not, however, always, e. g. ‘ sapientia prima * (Hor.), and * In hac insulA 
extremh est fons aquse dulcis,’ &c. (CS«. Verr. 118.) 
t MUle the adj. is indeclinable. 

PA.IIT I. ® 
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[§ 26 . TUB OBIflTiyB. 


To swear^ jSrare. 

Moon^ LQna. 

Low&ilf infimus. 

Planetf planeta, or as, m. 

Master = * master of a houses ‘owner 
of any property/ slaves as well as 
any other, domtnus; Jierus is a mas¬ 
ter only in relation to his servants or 
slaves. 

Wodf lana. 


Black, nTger, gi’a. 

White, albus. 

Some — others, alii—alii. 

Only, solus, G. solfus. 

Chameleon, charateleon, m. 

To nourish; support, ftlere, alu, altt 
or alt. 

Biter, Humen, inis, n. 

Neither —nor, nco or neque followed 
by neo or neque “. 


Exercise 26. 

181 1. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 

never melts there. 2. Count, how many there are of you 3. 
Out of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
4. Three hundred of us have sworn, 6. The top of the mountain 
was held by T. (Titus) Labicnus. 6. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. 7. It cannot be denied, that custom is a 
second nature. 8. Slaves are of the same morals as*^ their master. 

9. Who is there but understands, that custom is a second nature f 

10. Caius promises, that he will finish the rest of the work. 11. 
Three hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. 12. Of 
wools some are black, others white. 13. The chameleon is the only 
animal that ® is nourished neither by meat nor drink14. The 
Indus is the largest of all rivers. 16. It is written at (Say: in] 
the end of the second book. 


§ 26 . The Genitive ( continued ). Gek. after adjectives. 

182 Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recollection, fear, par ^ 
ticipation , and tlieir opposites; together with verbals in ax, &n6. man y 

' ill tnose that exw: e s3 fulness.xa.£mn tiiiess. gQV^ Q ] t^ C 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meaning, and may be compared with 
transitive verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally the oigeet of 
some feeling of the mind. 

183 (i) To this class belong many participles used adjectivejy. 

(o) In poetry^ the gen. mny almost always stand after an adjective, where its 
relation to the adjective might be expressed by ‘ with resped, to.* 


u ‘ Nee and neque stand indifferently before either vowels or cousoiiauts.’ (Z.) 
The old doctrine, that ‘in good writers neo is found usually^nly before conso¬ 
nants, is utterly groundless. In Cut. de B^, alone, neo stands before a vowel 
nineteen times: neo enim: neo id, &c.— neque rdiquarum virtutum, neo ipsius 
reipuhlxoae; dcdm tibi testes neo nimis antiques, neo ullo modo barbaros: nee 'utro- 
oius .... neque apertius* (Freund.) 

▼ Potus, fls. “ Potio is the ad of drinking, and that on wliich this action is 
performed; a draught; a liquid swallowed; potus is drinking, and drink in itself, 
without reference to the adion.** (R.) 
w And in Tacitus, who has—vetus regnandi, summus severitatis, &c. 






§ 26. THE GENITIVE,] 181, 185. 61 

(a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. lusidiarum plenus, l^ull 184 
of plots. Beneficii immSmor, Apt to forget a favour. Eei 
maritimsB peritissimi, Very shilful in naval affairs. Magna) 
urbis capaz, Able to contain a large city. 

Q)) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth; a lover of truth, Amana 
patri®, A lover of his country. Officii negligens, Negligent 
of duty. 

(d?) Audax ingenii, ^old of temper ; of a hold temper, Insolitus 
eervitii, JJnaccmtomed to slavery. Insuetua laboris {C<ts.'). 
BidisBima tui ^Virg.V Seri studiorum (Her.). Utilis me- 
dendi (Ov.). 


Vocabulary 26. 


To hat€y odisse*, wUh tenses derived 
from the perf. 

Courage^ virtus, utis, /. 

Contention, contentio, onis,/. 

Truth, veritas, alia,/. 

Philesopher, philos5phus. 

Glorious, gloriosus. 

Jest, jOcus, i. 

To hesitate, dubitare 7. 

To undertake, sus-cYpere, cep-, cept-. 


In-such-a-manner, ita. 

Not even, ne—quidcm, with the word 
the even belongs to between them: 
nejoco quidem, not even in jest. 
■ZVot/uw y buL nUiU aliud —the fo l¬ 

lowing adi. is not to agree with ntAi ^. 
:^t with the BUbstantiY*^ 

To take in pood paH jtf receive./atar- 
ably, boni consQlgre*. snln-,. suit- f i n 
bonam nartem aecinerai 


185 


Miudfid, mSmor, iiris, 

Unmindftd; apt-to-forget, immSmor. 
Negligent; cardess of; inattentive to, 
negligens. 

Greedy, Jlvidus. 
bJagerly-desirous, stiidiosus. 


(Adjectives governing the gen.) 


Fond ; desirous, cQpidus. 

Skilled in, peritus. 

Unacquainted with; ignorant of, rti* 
dis. 

A partner, consors*, properly adj. one 
who has die same lot. 


* Of this verb the perf., pluperf., and fut. perf. are respectively used for (that 
is, where we should use) ihopres., imperf., and simple fut. 

This is the case witl^most verbs that express simple etnotions and operations 
of the mi»>d, which are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, 
1 have hated ; the moment 1 do know, I have known, 

y Dubitare, to hesitate, is genei’ally followed by inf. 

• So sequi boni (or cequi bonique) facere, to take in good part; to be satisjted .— 
Lucri facere, to turn to account; to get the credit of. 

In boni consulere, honi is probably a gen. of the price or value, consulere being 
used in its first sense of * to think upon, whether by oneself, or with others.^ Freund 
and others derive it from obsol. eonso, from which come consul, consilium. 

Jfbdedein thinks consulere meant originally * to sU down * (from the same root 
as «o2-ium, sd-l&, and perhaps 5 o 2 -um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same 
form as heri) : so that 6oni eonstdas = bene eonsidas or acquiescas. It occurs in 
Quint., Sen., &c.: not, I believe, in Cicero. 

^ Socius, * a companion ;* * associate* member of the same society ;* * sharer 
of the same fortune;’ in which last meaning it is synonymous with consor*. 

£ 2 
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A lover oj; attached to, araans, dili< Skdk a lover off adeo amaus or dill> 
gens». gens. 

Vrodu^ive off efficiens. 

JExercise 27 . 

1S6 1. All men hate (him who is) apt-to*forget a kindness. 2. 

Courage is greedy' of danger. 3. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth, 4. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. 6. All men ought to be mindful of bene¬ 
fits (received). 6. Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner** of his 
glorious labour. 7. That {iste) basest of all men is the same that 
he always was. 8. Epaminondas was such a lover ® of truth, that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even * in jest. 9. We ought all to bo 
such lovers of our country as not to ® hesitate to shed our blood for* 
it. 10. I vriU warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. 
11. He said, that he was not * negligent of duty. 12. It cannot be 
denied, that we ought all to be lovers of our country. 13. He begs 
me to take these things in good part. 14. They say, that virtue is 
not productive of pleasure. 15. Let war be undertaken in-such-a- 
manner, that nothing but peace may seem (to be) sought-for. 


§ 27. The Genitive {continued). 

187 {d) {Mng^ To prefer a capital chcarge against a man. 

rTo make a man an accused-person of a capital 
{Lat^ < matter. 

L Ab’quem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(i) {JEng^ To Jmng an action against a man for hrihery. 

{Lat^ Aliquem de ambttu reum facere. 


Comes, * companion,* * fellow>traveller.* * companion in amusement or 

pleasure.* (C.) ^ 

Conmtea fortuna eadem, tooiot labor idem ; 

Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa sodalcB, 

Yir comis multos eomite$ sibi jungit eundo. 

Com>it>e8, eon and *it,* as in supine of eo. 

n Amare expresses the affection of love g diligere (properly to ehoo$e apart) the 
prefsrenee of one object to another. J/therefore any thing of deliberate choice or 
prfferenee is to be expressed, dilig&re should be used. 

^ Consors. Sodiu would imply that they shared the same toil, not that Hor* 
tensius had a eeparaU share of the same occupation. ^ 

« Diligens with pen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him. In 
the next sentence amans, because, though patriotism should be a principle, 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

Say: 'that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.* 

• A consequence $ not a purpose. 
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§ 27 . TUB GENITIVE.] 18 ^ 189 . 

(<?) i^Mng.') To prefer a charge of immorality against a man. 

i^Lat.') Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(J) iJEng.') He has informed me of his plan. 

{Lat.) Cerfciorem me sui consilii fecit *. 


Vocalulary 27. 
(Adjectives governing the gen.) 


TenaciovSf tSnax, acis. 

Qwable-ofeontainingf cUpax, acis. 

Wititout, expers, expertis. eSfpars. 

Accused off reus ^f/rom res. 

In his absence, nhaonSy adj. agreeing vsUh 
tJie substantive. 

Briberg, ambitus; amb-ire, ‘ to go 
I’ouiid,' to canvass. Properly, there~ 
fore, to accuse a man de arnhitUf is 
*to bring an accusation about his 
canvassing :* and then, as * reuin 
facere de moriJbus ’ is, * to accuse of 
mmoralityy so to accuse him de am- 


bitu, is * to accuse him of improper, 188 
illegal canvassing,* ». e. of bribery. 

Extortion, res or pecunim repetundee; 
or repetundee alone t properly, things 
or moneys to be claimed back. 

Assault, vis s, violence. 

Impiety, impietas. 

To prefer a diarge (or, bring an action) 
against, reum facere. 

To inform, certioi'em facere, fee-, fact-. 

To learn, discere, didYc-. 

Design; plan, consilium. 

Full, pleuus. Danger, periculum. 


Fixercise 28. 

1. We are very tenacious of those things, which we learnt boys. 189 

2. The island of Pharos is not ^ capable-of-containing a great city. 

3. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality against Caius. 

4. They have brought an action against Oaius for an assault. 6. 
They have preferred a charge of impiety against Caius in his ab¬ 
sence. 6. 1 left nothing undone to inform Caesar of my design. 

7. I fear, that he will not ^ inform me of his design. 8. It is dis¬ 
graceful to be without any * learning. 9. I fear, that he will not 
keep his word. 10. He promised, that he would leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connexion with Caesar. 

11. There is no one but®^ believes, that you will be without any ^ 
dangers. 12. He \gama ^ us, that all things are full of danger. 13. 
There afe some who deny, that virtue is productive of pleasure. 


• Certiorem facere may also be followed by oM. with de: 

0 < Eum de rebus gestis certiorem faciuAt.* 

f Reos appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re discep- 
tatur; sic enim oUm loquebantur.** Cio. 2 de Orat. 43. From the olitn it is 
plaifii that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

8 Vis, vis, —, vim, vi | vires, virium, &c. Gen. via ta Toe., but very rare. 

1* Hon is * not:* baud is* certainly not,* * surely not,* used especially with adjrc» 
tires, adverbs, and impersonal verbs. 

} * Any,* after expers, must be translated by omnis, *aU.* 

*1 When moneo does not mean to warn or advise us to do (or not do) something^ 
U takes aeo. with infin. (not ut ne). 
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190*1-200. [§ 28. THE GENITIVE, 


§ 28. The Genitive {continued). 

190 («) Sucli a substantive as property, duty, part, mark, &c. is often 

omitted in Latin after ‘ to le;' so that Ho he' is followed by tngenitive 
governed by this substantive, or by an adjective in the neuter gender 
agreeing with it. 

Such a noun as pjjdckm, mwnm, indicium, &c. must be under* 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore there 
are various English phrases that may be reduced to this construction. 

XOl (^) Such phrases are: it is charaoterUtio off it is ineumbent on; it is for (the 
rich, &c.); it is not every one who ; any man may; it demands or requires • it 
betrays, shows. See.; it belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave it doubt¬ 
ful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this construction. 

(*It is wise;* not ^sapiens est* but ^sapientis cst.*) 

192 So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more commonly 
in the gen. in Lat .—* It is madness,* * dementice est* 

193 (^) These genitives are used in the same way with facere, fieri, haberi, duoi. 

194 (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning, acguitting,&c. take a genitive 
of the clmrge. 

195 (/) diarge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it stands in the 

accusathe, 

196 This construction may be explained by the omission of ciimine, or nomine, 
wliich are sometimes expressed. 

197 (c) Instead of the gen., the ablat. with de is very common, 

198 (<^) The pun ishment to which a peraon is cond emn ed^ stands generally in the 
ablat . f soineHm es in tlieand ofjkeplnthe gg^^^h ajf. 

199 {c) Satago misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen,: verbs of 
reminding, remembering forgetting, the gen. or accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aeons, unless it be a neut. pronoun, 
Sallust has the three forms; admonere aliquem rei; de re; and rem. 

200 («) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a mark of {or 

betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est, It is fhe part {or duty) of 
a judge. Est boni oratoris, It is the business cf a good 
orator. Ingenii magni est, It requires great abilities. 
Cujusvis hominis est errare. Any man may err. Meum est, 
It is my business. Extremse est dementiie, It is the height of 
madness, Suas ditionis facere, To reduce to suljection; to 
bring under his dominion. 


^ Satagere (to be doing enough); * to have one’s bands full.’ 

1 When memini and reoordor signify *to make mention of^ memini takes the 
gen., ot ablat. with de ; reoordor, the acc.— Memini seldom takes the aee, of a 
person, except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (ZJ) 
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(6) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est habittmf It lias always 
been held a wise thing to yield to the times. 

(c) "Broditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. Be pecunii^ 
repetundis damnari, To he condemned for extortion. 

{d) Capitis (of capite') damnari, To he capitally condemned (or, 
condemned to death). Jd hestias condemnare, To condemn 
to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri omnium^ To pity all. Meminisse prceteHtorum, To 
rememher past events: meminisse henejicia^ To rememher 
kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, To remind {a man) of 
his duty. Bissensionum oblivisci, To forget disagreements. 
{f) Si id me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id me ad- 
monuit.) 


Vdcahulary 28. 


To accme, accusare ™. 

To cliarge falsely; to get up a charge 
against, insimulare ; or insimulare 
falso. 

ThwwcM^^postulare 

3^Tac5SS?|!w5sorvere!!^lv-, solut-. 

To remember, meminisse P, recordari q, 
also, to make mention of. 

To forget, oblivisci, obllt-. 

To remind : put in mind of, admSnere , 
commonere. 

Topitg, misereri', miseritus, misertus; 
raisorescere. 

7b condemn, damnare *, condemnare. 

An Athenian, Atheniensis, 1G2, e. 

Socrates, SocrStes, is. 

liarbarian, barbarus. 

To live for the day, forgetful, that is, of 
the morrow, in diem vivgre. 


It u agreed upon ; it is an allowed fact, 201 
constat t. 

Superstition, superstitio,/. 

FeeUe, imbecillus. 

I'o disturb; perturbare. 

Constancy; firmness of mind, constantia. 

To persist, perseverare. 

Errour, error, oris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, onis,^ 

Sedition, seditio, onis,^; 

A Christian, Christianus. 

Ingury, injuria. 

Adversity, res adversm. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

7b acquit of a capital charge, capTtis 
absolvere. 

Itdigion, religio, onis, /. 


™ Incusare is * to accuse^ but not in a court of justice.; 

Properly, ^to make a thing seem liJcely against a man it does not always 
imply that^ythe charge is false. 

® Literally, ‘ to demand,* i. e. for punishment. 

P With tenses derived h^)m the perf. See odi, 185, x. Imperat. memento ; 
f)l. mementote. 

9 Meminisse is,*to retain in. my recollection* *\Xi remev^er:* reminisci is, ‘to 
recaU a thing to milhd,* ‘to rccoUeet:* recordari is, ‘ to recall a thing to mind, and 
dwell upon the recollection of it.* (D.) 

' Miserari governs the acc, Miserari is, ‘ to show compassion,’ misereri, ' to 
feel obmpassion,* as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which 
carries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

® Damnare aliquem voti (or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his rote (or 
vows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 

Literally, if stands together as a consistent truth. 
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[§ 29. IHE GENITIVE. 


Exercise 29. 

202 1. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, and 

condemned him to death, 2. It is for harharians to live for the day 
(only). 3. It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the marh of Sk 
feeble mind. 4. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed in 
adversity. 5, It is characteristie of a fool to persist in errour. 6, 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. 7. It is not 
every man, who can leave life with an even mind. 8 , It was owing 
to you, that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. 9. He pro* 
mises’ to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. 10. He was con¬ 
demned to death by Augustus. 11. Caius was acquitted of sedition 
by Augustus. 12. Do not forget benefits. 13. It is the duty of a 
Christian to pity the poor. 14. It cannot be denied that (86) it is 
the duty of a Christian to pity the poor. 15. I fear, that he will 
not®’ easily forget the injury. 16.1 fear, that he will remember the 
injury. 17. Bid you not admonish me of that {f) ? 18. Adversity 
puts us in mind of religion. 19. It cannot be denied, that he has 
been acquitted of the capital charge. 


§ 29. The Genitive {continued). Impersonal Verbs 
203 {a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infinitive 
{with or without acc.) or (fi) a neuter pronoun (Jioc, id, illud, quod), or 
a clause introduced either (y) by an interrogative, or (8) by ut, ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. with 
interest (not with refert) ; but a possessive pronoun in the ablative 

feminine; med, tud, sud, nostrd, vestrd'^, &c.* 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. of 
price (gnagni, tanti, pluris), or by an adverb or neut. ad/, {magnopere, 
vehementer, magis, parum: multum, plus, nimiuh, quantwrOt, &c.) 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is some¬ 
times governed by ad. 

These impersonals are construed in various ways : it is of importance or oon- 
teque?iee ; it signifies, matters, concerns any body, &c. * 


Kriiger says, refert is allied to the phrase e re estzzit belongs to the matter; is 
conducive to it: e. g. ex tu& re non est, ut ego etnoriar. Plant. Pseud. 1,3, loi {it 
is wt far your advantage). —So also without e,nai * hceo tu eadem si confiteri vis, 
tudrefecer’iB,* Plaut, Capt. 2,2, 46 for your advantage). Hence refert 
avfi(p4p€i, eondficit.—Ddderlein says: refert = rei fert, for ad rem fert or confert. 
Prof. Key considers mea, tud, &c., to have arisen from the accusatives meam, 
tuam, &c. So that * mea refert * = meam rem, fert. 
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(li) These impersonals, pudet, piget^pcenitety tadet, miseret^ take an 204 
accusative of the person feeling^ a genitive of what causes the feeling. 

Wltat causes the feeling may also be a verb (in the infinitive^ or in an indicative 205 
clause with quody or a subjanctire one with an iiUetrogative word). 

(g) Intelligo, qmnti reipublicce intersit omnes copias convenire, 20G 
I am aware of what importance it is to the republic, that all 
our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recto facere, It is the interest of all to do right. 

Quid nostra, refert ? Of what importance is it to us ? (or, THiat 
does it signify to us f) 

Mdgni interest ad laudem civitatis, &c.. It is of great importance 
to the credit of the state^ &c. 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie. It is of great coif 
sequence, whom a man hears every day. 

Illud mea magni interest, te ut videam, It is of great conse¬ 
quence, that I should see you. 

Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem pessimi faciant, 

It is of importance to you, my comrades, that the worst sort 
should not elect an emperor, 

(b) Ignavum posnitebit aliquaudo ignavice. The slothful man will 
one day repent of Ms sloth. 

Me non solum piget stultitia mese, sed etiam pudet, I am not 
only sorry for my folly, but also ashamed of it. Taedet me 
vitm, I am weary of my life. Tasdet eadem audire milites, 

The soldiers are tired of hearing the same thing. Tui mo 
miseret, mei piget, I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 

Vocabulary 28*. 

It concerns; is of importance^ ov conse- I I am sorry for; at, piget me. 20/ 

quence ; is the interest of, interest, / repent; am discontented or dissatisfied 
refert; the latter very rarely when a wUh, poenitet me. 
person is expressed, unless by a pro- I am ashamed of, pudet me. 
noun; it occurs principally in quid / pUy, miseret me. See 201, r. 
refert 1 what does itgitignify? what dif- I am disgusted at; am weary, or tired 
ferencodx)esitmakei andwWulretvTi, of, tsedet me: for perteesum 
it is of no consequence, or makes no est. 
difference. 

Like; equal to; as good o^, instar, an On account of, ^rgo governing and follow- 
old suhst. signilt'ing a model or image ; ing the gen. It is the Greek tpytp. 

and, as such, followed by the gen, 11 To present, donare. 

should only be used of equality in Crown, cKrotia. 
magnitude, real or figurative. Z. > Golden, aureus. 

Uxercise 30. 

[What are the various ways of translating * whether—or * 

1. What difference does it make to Cains, whether he drinks wine 208 
or water ? 2. It makes a great difference to me, why he did this. 
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209—212. 


[§ 30. THE DmVE. 


3. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. 4.1 will strive, that no one 
may be dissatisfied with the peace. 5. It is of great importance to 
me, that Cains should*^ be informed of my design. 6. I will strive^ 
that it may be your interest to finish the business. 7. li u your 
business to strive, that no one may be dissatisfied with the peace. 8, 
We pity those men, who have been accused of treason in theif 
absence. 9.1 will strive, that no one may recollect my errour. 10. 
I am ashamed of, and vexed at, my levity' (p. 7. 15, a). 11. I will 
strive, that no one may be ashamed of me. 12. It is your interest, 
that they should not condemn me to death. 13. It is the interest of 
all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 14. Plato is to 
me equal to (fhem) all. 15. That {ille) one' day was to Cicero 
equal to an immortality. 16. He was presented {perf?) with a 
golden crown on account of his virtue'. ; ■ -* ' ^ *- 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablative.) 


§ 30. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209 Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeableness, useful¬ 
ness, fitness, facility, &c. (with their opposites) govern the dative. 
So also those that mean known or unknown {to). 

210 But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential difference 
of meaning. 

211 (1) Many of these take different constructions : utilia ad rem (for a particu¬ 

lar purpose) ; henevUus erga aliquem ; aliemis alicujus rei,,j|]mliAyii^|S»- 
alicujus. alicujus. Amiem, familiaria, inimimt, oxiil (chiefly in kter 

writers) aUperatSa arc also treated like substantives, and so take the genitive or 
a possessive pronoun. With aptm, idoneua, a person usually takes tlie dative; 
a thing, the accusative with ad. Accommodatus mostly dat., unless followed by 
gerund (ad persuadendum). 

(2) jEqu^ia, affinia, vicinuSf finUimua,propinqma, are also treated exactly as 
&d>stantir)ea, and so take gen. or a possessive pronoun {meu8\ncintis, &c.).^ 

(S) With aimilia, disaimUia, the gen. expresses real, essential likeness in nature, 
eharaeter, &c.; the dat. is used chiefly of aimilarUg in outvxtrd appearance. 

(4) Propior, rmavQV, prozimus, nearest, take dat,, but sometimes the aecua. 

Vocabulary 29. ^ 

(Adjectives governing the dative.) 

212 Gratefid,\ioih. actively and passively; I Liable; subject; exposed to, obnoxius. 

aceeptaUe, agree<Me, gratus^. Conunon, communis. ^ 

V Suavia and dulois are * steeet; * the former especially sweet to the sense of 
mdling, the latter to tliat of taste j both being used generally and figuratively^ 
like our * smet.* 

Juctmdvs. that which directly causes jay and ddight. Gratua, that which is 
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(Some that 

Uke^ supeti. slmillimus. 

Unlikef dissimilis. 

Equals par*. 

Peculiar tOj proprius. 

Foreign to ; averse to; inconsistent with 
alienus^. 


take gen. or d<xt.) 

Friendly; a friend^ amicus. 

Unfriendly ; an enemy ^ inimlcus^. 
Allied to ;—of a fault; chargeable trkA, 
aSiuis^. 

j Surviving, superstSs^, itis, used sub< 
stantively, a survivor. 


(The following are often followed by 
which, &c.) 

Bom, natus ; partcp. of nascor. 
Convenient f of character, com- 

m5dus°. 

Inconvenient; unsuitable, incommodus. 
Fit, aptus. 


ac2 ’ to express a purpose or chgeet, for 

Suitable ; serviceable, idoneus*. 

Fitted; adapted, accommodatus. 
Useful; expedient; good, utilis. 

Useless, inutilis. 

Prone, procllvis.. 


grateful or acceptable, from arty cause. Amoenus, agreeable or delightful to the 
sight, though extended to other things by later writers. 

Dulcia delectant gustantem; suavia odore i 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quee visa placent loca, amaena vocamus. 

Boderlein thinks that amoenum is not * quod amorem praestat,* but is a syncope 
for animoenum, as Camcence for Caninwence, and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.’ 

w SimUis takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance (See 211, 3). 
This does not hold without exception: but to express, like me, him, &c. (i. e. 
e(iual to) the gen. should be used : 

llle tui similis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 

Ille tibi similis, faciem qui servat eandem. 

Cicero always has similis veri, not vero. 

^ Similis expresses mere resemblance: cequalis denotes mutual and absolute 
equality: par, mutual congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

^ (211, 1). * In the 

sense of disinclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.’ (Z.) 

* Hostis, pi’operly a stranger ; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 

not necessarily to me personally). Inimious, one who is an enemy to me person¬ 
ally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as such generally 
take the dat. * 

a Also to he implicated or concerned (in a conspiracy, &c.) j an object (of suspi¬ 
cion). 

b AHqualis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
a gen., <ivhen it signifies a * contemporary* (Z.) 

® Commodtis (from con, modus), commensurate with. 

* Idoneus expresses a natural ftrtess actually existing, but that requires to be 
observed, made avaUahle, or (if spoken of o, person) called forth. 

Aptus (= copveuienter junctus) expresses actual fityess now existing. !n use 
the two words may be thus distinguished. 

(1) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. 
ujiptus does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express 
what is jit generally. 

(2) Idoneus may express a person’s fitness to suffer, to be acted upon. Aptus 
expresses a fitness or readiness to act, 

(3) Idoneus, spoken of a person, describes a fitness that may never be observed 
or caUed forth : aptus, a fitness actually existing ; that has been called forth, and 
is ready to act. 

[Idoneus from i/leo, as ultronens from idlro. (D.)} 
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/nnocme, innScens. I Lua, libido, mis,/. 

Wordy verbum. Age zz time of life, mtas, atis,/ 

FauUt culpa. I 

(Eng.) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kings with peasants), 

(Lat.) Common to kings icith peasants. 

Exercise 31. 

[Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought ? 

(177, o.)] 

213 1. It cannot be doubted, that (we) men are born for virtue. 2. It 

cannot be denied, that it ia very inconsistent' with your character to 
lie. 3. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. 4. I fear, that 
you will not find words. 5. It cannot be denied, that death is com¬ 
mon to every age. 6. His father warned him not to think himself 
born for glory. 7.1 fear, that tliese things are not “ useful for that 
purpose (res). 8. Don’t you understand, to how many dangers we 
are exposed ? 9. Ifeavy that these things will not be agreeable to 
the rich. 10. We all love (those who are) like ourselves'^. 11 
Our own dangers are nearer to us (p. 7. 15, «) than those”^ of 
others. 12. Ho says, that he is not* chargeable with this fault. 
13. It cannot be denied, that he was of a character very averse from 
impiety (p. 7.14). 14. There is no one, but*^ thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. 15. I wished to bo like 
Balbus (149, h). 16. You, such is your temperance®, are the 

enemy of (all) lusts' (gen.). 17.1 will strive to discover, what*®^ is 
expedient for the whol e of Greec e. 18. Ifear that these (argu¬ 
ments) are not fit for the times. 19. Are you exposed to these or 
greater dangers ? 20. What you' said, is of no consequence. 

Exercise 32. * 

[What is the Lat. for delightful to the eyes ?J 

214 1. Are not your own dangers nearer to you ths&i those of gthers ? 

2. It cannot be denied, that he is (a person) of a very obliging cha¬ 
racter. 3. Many persons say, that their own dangers are nearer to 
them than those of-others. 4. They that they are not prone 
to superstition. 5. Might he”^ not have spent a ifioro honorable 
life ? 6. It was owing~fb you, that our life was not taken away. 

7. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? [Nq.] 

8. He used to say, that Athens was the inventor of all branches-of- 
leaming. 2. It teas owing to yoUy that I did not turn out an orator. 


<* Nostri, /)^. 
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10. I had rather be like Cato® than Pompey, 11. Even Balbua is 
not^ averse to ambition. 12. It cannot be denied, that (we) have 
need of a mind averse from superstition. 13. Have we done more 
good or evil ? 14. This is common to me and you. 15. There is 
no one hut understands, that these things are common to the rich 
man and the poor man. 16. I cannot hut tahe these things in 
goodpart*^, 17. I will strive, that nobody** may pity me®. 18. 

„ Is wisdom peculiar' to you ? [No.] 19. \fear^ the boy will not bo 
the survivor of his father. 20. There is no doubt, that we are 
come into a very delightful place. 


§ 31. The Dative (continued). 

All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or person to^ 216 
/or, or against which any thing is done. Hence— 

The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or disadvantage; 210 
verbs of comparing; of giving and restoring; of promising and 
paying; of commanding and telling; of trusting and entrusting; of 
persuading; of complying with and opposing; of threatening and 
being angry^ &c. 

Of these verbs many are transitive^ and govern the acc. 217 

(a) With these verbs the acc. expresses the immediate^ the dat. 
the remoter object of the verb. 

(а) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepoiitionff cum, inter^ and 218 
sqrn_eti(a.va.izi. 

(б) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, jueo, IcedOf ddeotOf and 
offendo govern the ace. 

(c) Of verbs that sigiflfy command b, rego and guberno govern the aco., tempera 219 
and moderor the acc,.or dat. 

Tempero and moderor with the dat, of a thing^ are *to moderate' 220 
'restrain within proper limits:’ with the dat, of a person, *to spare:* 
in the acc, *to direct * or 'govern* Tempera/re dh aliqua re = 'to 
abstain fromand hence * to spare* temperare a sociis, a sacris 
(Liv:), 

(a) Confer nostram longissimam sstatem cum tctemitate. Compare 221 
our longest life with eternity, . 


e Begin with 'Catonis’ and gg *than Ponipey.* 

f * Not even Balbus is.* 

* Migeret, not misereri. See 201, r. 

^ Jufieo takes acc, with i?ijin. It may be followed by * ut* with tulj. if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a pergon, (Z.) 


C2 , 222. [§ 31. THE HATIVB. 

I 

Hominem cum liomine comparat, He compares man with 
man, * 

Vitam utriusque inter seconferte, Compare the lives of loth 
of them together. 

(ft) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself with looks. OfFendit nemi- 
nem. He offends nobody. Ilsec laedunt oculum^ These things 
hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-juvat, JE'ortune helps the 
hold. 

(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling (pv feelings'). Tem- 
perare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab injuria, 
To abstain from (committing) injury. 


Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat., but followed by no preposition in Englisli.) 


222 .dihise, suadere, suas- *. 

Leltere, credere, credTd-, credTt«j also to 
entrust, with aec. of what is entrusted. 

Command, impfirare. 

JHease, pl&cere, pl&cu-, placit*. 

Displease, displicere. 

Enty, grudge, invidere, vid-, vTs-. It 
may also have aec. of the Hdng 
grudged. 

Help ; aid, assist, auxiliari; subvSnire, 


v£n-, vent-; succurrere, ciut-, curs-; 
opitulari. SublSeare saidj&care hike 
the ace. ^ 

Heal; cure, medcri 1 
Hurt, n3cere, niScu-, nScit-. 

Indulge, iiidulgere, iuduls-, indult-. 
Eavour, filvgre, fav-, faut-. 

Marry, of a female, nubere“, nupa- 
impt-, properly to veil. 


* Monere (properly, to make a man think of something. D.) calls his attention to 
something from Avhich he is to draw an inference for himself by his own reason 
and good sense. Hortari appeals to his vMl; suadere, to his underUanding. 

Suadere is to attempt to persuade: persuadere is to advise effectually; to per¬ 
suade. 

k Auxdiari (to make oneself a man’s auxUium), to increase a person’s 
strength; to help. 

Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to niafc« youthful, powerful, active ; hence) 
to help (one who is striving. D.); to facilitate the accomplishment of a purpose ; 
support. 

Opitulari (from opes), to aid with one’s means, credit, resources, a person who is 
in great need or peril, from which he has no power to deliver himself. 

Subvenire (to come-under, i. e. to support); to come to the assistance of a per¬ 
son in difficulty or danger. 

Sneeurrere, to run to the assistance of; which implies a more pressing danger; 
to succour. 

Sublevare, to raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :-4figurativcly, to 
alleviate, mitigate, ligitten. (R.) 

Adj&vo and auxUior do not necessarily imply that the person assisted needed 
assistance: the other verbs do. Adguvare (to help forward) often means 
increase; enhance. (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician; eanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

^ I'u be married is nuptam esse; and we also find, nuptam esse cum ah quo. 
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Oheiff parere, of Hie habit; obedire [= 
ob-audire], of particular acts. 

Oppose^ repugnare. 

Pardon^ ignoscere, ignov 
Persuadej persuaders, suas-. 

resistere, restit-. 
iSji>aw, parcere, pSperc*. 

ThrecUeUy minari, with acc. of tlie thing 
threatened. 

* He threatens me with 
In Latin, * threatens 


To coinj?ar«,compJlrare; confevro®, thl-, 
lat-. 

To be angry wUhf irasci, iratus: sue* 
consere, of deep lasting resentment; 
both govern dot. 

To infure; hurt^ Isedere, laes-, laes-; 
acc. 

To delight; amuse, delectare, ace. 

To offem, offendere, fend*, fens-; aco, 
death * should be 
death to me,* 


Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the answer would be * no V\ 
xl. Do not hurt another. 2. It is not every man, who can” 223 
command his mind. 3. Is it easy to restrain (one’s) mind ? 4. It 
is the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that ** he may 
learn to govern his mind'. 5. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 

6. We ought to be angry® with vices', not with men. 7. He pro¬ 
mised to abstain from* injury. 8. Venus married Vulcan (Vulca- 
nm). 9. It is the dut^ of a Christian to succour the miserable. 

10. They promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. 11. 

I will ask him, whether he can cure my head. 12. I have left 
nothing undone **, that i m^t cure my head. 13. It is strange 
that you should favour me. 14. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus ? 

16. I almost think that I have opposed nature in vain. 16. It 
shows a great mind to spare the conquered. 17.1 warned my son 
to envy nobody 18. Compare this peace with that war. 19. I 
have rmwillingiif offended Oaius. 20. He threatens me with death 
every day. 21. Do not grudge mo my glory. 22, There are some 
who grudge me my glory. 23. There are some, who amuse them¬ 
selves with these thidgs. 


^ § S2. The Dative {continued). 

Stm with its compounds, except possum, is followed by the dative, 224 

(The dat. after sum denotes the person or thingybr which something exists.) 


“ Conferre (tohi'ing together), contendere (to stretch together), eomponere (to 
place together), all express the bringing of things into juxta-position for the 
sake of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one 
should say that conferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be 
obvious, as soon as they are brought together; contendere, to institute a dose com- 
pamoa. Ramshom says, oomparare is to compare things that are exactly 
similar, and form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has; * conferre pugnantia, 
oomparare oy/araria.* 

® Succemere, because the anger is lasting. 
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[§ 82. a'Ulfi DATIVE. 


225 Verbs com^founded with^pregositions, or with th^^dverb^^^ 

jq<^i^^but"mt!i^any^ception3. 

(fi) thogejiompounde^^?^^ 

sup er, ^gye m the <fo^ . 

22G Some are iransitivej^md govern the accusative only; some govern 
the dative or the accusative with no difference of meaning; and very 
many of them may be followed by the prepositions p they are com¬ 
pounded with. 


227 


Vocdhulary 31. 


To he absetUf abesse. 

To be pretetU, adesse^; hence, to Stand 
by. 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in tUe way; to be prejudicial to, 
obesse. 

To be wanting ; fail, deesse ^ 

To be be/ori, or at the head of; to eom- 
mand, prseesse. 


To profit; to do good to ; to he adtan- 
tageoue to, prodeese*. 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obatare, obsttt-. 

2 'o satisfy, satiaf^lcere, fee-, fact-. 

To confer benefits on, benefScere. 

To prefer, antep5nere, pSsu-, ptfsit-, 

To reckon one thing after, i. e. as infe¬ 
rior to another, posth&bere. 


Er^. To prefer death to slavery, 

f To reckon slavery after death {posthahere servitutem morti). 
\ Or, as the Knglisb. 


EJaercise 34. 

[Obs. ‘ Better* when it means, * preferable* * more satisfactory* should be trans¬ 
lated by scUius.2 

228 1. It is wise’* to prefer virtue to all things {Transh loth ways), 

2. He says, that he has done good to very many^ 3. He says, that 
he was not engaged in the battle. 4. It is y^ur business to stand 
by yoiir friends. 6. It is not every one, who can satisfy the wise. 


P This is especially the case when the object is no pei’sonal circui istanco, 
or cannot well be conceived as such $ for then the preposition merely expresses 
a loecd relation. (G.) 

q Preesens is used as the participle of adesse, Prcpsentem esse expresses an 
immediate audible or visible presence; adesse, presence generally, within some 
sphere belonging to us. expected guest adeSt, when he is within our walls; 
but to be j^rcsMiut, he must be in the same room with ourselves. Adesse relates 
to a p>erson or thing to which one is near; interesse, to an action that one is 
assisting at. (D.) 

* Abesse is simply to he absent or ateay; not to be there. 

Deesse is spoken of a thing that is wanting, the presence of it being missed, 
because necessary to the completeness of a thing. 

Deficere is the inchoative of deesse, as proficere to prodesse. (D.) 

■ ProdcMc.drops the d before those parts of sum that begiu with a consonant. 
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§ 82. THE DATIVE.] 


6 ;> 


6. It is the duty of a judge to assist {Bvhvenio) an innocent man. 7. 
He sajSy that he will not * be wanting to his friends. 8. Who com¬ 
mands the army ? 9. I will ask, who commands the army. 10. 

I warned the boy to prefer nothing “ to honorable conduct. 11. 
How does it happen^ that all of you’**^ prefer death to slavery ? 12. It 
is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the good. 
13. All of us have been engaged in many' battles. 14. To some 
courage is wanting, to others opportunity “. 15. He promised, that 

he would not be wanting either ^ to the time or to the opportunity. 
19. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. 17. There were 
some, who preferred death to slavery. 


Vocabulary 32. 


(Vei’bs that take the dot. or aee. 

To flatter f fawn upon, adulari: aee. in 
(Me. and Caes. 

Lie near; border on, adjttcere. 

Attend to; contider, attendere, tend-; 
aee. in Cicero, or with ad. 

Excel; eurpase ; am superior io, ante- 
cellere, cellu-, rerjf rare ; prsestare 
preestit-: dat. best icUk autecel- 
lere. 

Fail, deficere*, fee-, feet-; to revolt 
frotn, a, ah ; to, ad. Also, ivitk ace. 
to desert. 

To despair of, desperare ; also with de, 
which governs the aU.: he,nee de- 
speratus, given over. 

To make iport of; make merri with; 


without difference of meaning.) 229 

mock, illudere, iQs-: also followed by 
in, with ace. or ab). 

FoUl upon; seise upon, of cares, &c. 
assailing the mind, incessere y, ces- 
slv- and cess-. 

Wait for, praestdlari 

RivcU; emulate, semulari 

Aeoompany, comitari. 

Te show oneself brave, &c., pnebere or 
praestare se fortem: the latter imply¬ 
ing action ; the former not necessarily 
so: prsebere se, to show oneself: 
prsestare se, to prove oneself. 

Grief, ddlor, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus. 

Territory, Sger, gri. 


JExercise 35. 


1. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 230 
2. Attend to what {pi.) wUl be said. 3. Let us not flatter the 
powerful. 4. The Tuscan territory borders on the Boman (terri- 


t See imte on the sdtond of the Differences of Idiom. 

Let uie verb be the last word in the sentence. 

^ Translate as if it were, * would be wanting nether to the time nor ’ &c. 

So also the other verbs of going before, or surpassing: ante- or pree- oedere, 
-ciirrere, -venire, -vertere, &c. (proecedere has only the aee. in prose. Z.) 

* See 227, r. * 
y So also invadere. 

< Exspectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general; opperiri, to 
be lieeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence ; praistUari, to be in readiness 
to perform a service. Doderlein. 

^ xEmulor is sometimes said to govern the dat. in the sense of to envy; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or surpass a person, 
which may, or may not, be caused by envy. 

^ * }y/iat ’ is here rd. (= those things, 

PAKT I. 
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23^—233. [§ 33. THE DATITB. 

tory). 5. Did not srords fail you ? 6. Are the Veientes going to 
revolt from the Eomana ? [No.] 7. I almost thinhy that the Lydiana 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. 8. Does it show a 
brave mind to despair of one’s (suus) fortunes ? 9. Grief seized 

upon the whole (pmnis) army. 10. It was owing to you ”, that the 
treaty between the cities o/’Eome and Lavinium was not renewed. 
11. Do not make sport of us. 12. I cannot but” mock you. 13. 
She never beheld Caius without ” making merry with his folly. 14. 
I will ask Balbus, whom he is waiting for. 16. I will exhort the 
boy to prove himself mindful of*the kindness. 16. There were 
some who mocked the boy, 17. There are some who despair of their 
fortunes. 

§ 33. The Dative { continued ). Verbs with two 

CONSTRUCTIONS. 

231 {d) Dono^, cirmmdo^ and several other verbs, take either a dative 
of the •person and an accusative of the thing ; or an accusative of 
the person and an ahlative of the thing. 

Verbs of fearing take a dat. of the person yhr whom one fears. 

232 {a) Circumdat urbem muro / or, circumdat murum urbi. He sur^ 

rounds the city with a wall. 

Ciceroni immortalitatem donavit; or, Ciceronem immortalitate 
donavit, (The Eoman people) conferred immortality on Cicero. 

Vocabulary 33. 

233 (Verbs that take dat. of person with aoo of thing; or, ace. ot person with 

<d)l. of thing.) 

Sesprinlde; bespatter, adspergere Strip off, exuere, exu>, ♦‘xut-: acc. oj 
spera*. person, abl. q/'thing. With acc. onlg 

j8urrouK<i, circumd&re, dSd', dSt-. ‘to throw off j’ ‘ put off,* ‘divest 

Qc^ie oneself sekh ; put on, induere, oneself of.’** 
indu-, iiid^-. To cut off; prevent, obstnict, interclu- 

dere, cl us*. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

Cgver e, cav-,caut*(<avere alj C&pere, ciiplv* (cupere® aliciy, to uish 

<iuem *,io guard against; ^ on one's toeU to), 

^ptardaga inst.ye&yovedii^^^^ Prosplcerenatrim^'*' M the 

precautmnary measures : pyovidlre patr l S i interest 0 /one's 

ca y er g or sibi cavere, to be on gnt^i ^ . . . ■ -( country 

g uard ). Imponere, to lay ttpon (ali<jui<l alicui) 

Consiilere, sulu-, suit- (consulore with dat. only, ‘ to impose upun .*, 

quern, to consult: consulere alicui, to Incumbere rei, to lean upon : incum- 
eonsult for a person; to consult his in- here in rem, to apply oneself vigor- 

; consulere in ali quern, to joro- ously; to devote oneself to. 

ceed or take measures against a man), 

« 80 , impertire or impertiri. 

* Also cavire ab aliguo or ab aliguA re. 

• bene, male, &c. velle ancuiT 


So, inspergere. 
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§ 34. VERBS WITH SECOND DA’IfVE.] 234—237. 


Crudity cru'leliter, 

Almost, nearly, prope; pene or pcene. 

Altar, ara. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi.: properly, 
hindrances. 

A camp, castra, pi. 

A mound, agger, Sris, m. 

A dUch, fusaa. 

To prepare, |)Srare. 

7.110 state, i’e.spublica ; G. reipublicee, 
&c. declined as a suhstantice res, with 
culj. piiblica in agrednent. 


To take a camp, &c., exuere : i. e. to 
strip the enesny, acc. ; of their camp, 
abl. 

IlumanUys human feeling,hnmmitsksj". 

Flujht, Itiga. 

A wall, niui'us, i, is the general term: 
m<snia, /roNi munire, is the wail of a 
city for protection againd enemies: 
paries, the wall o/^a building, to 
pill's, portio, &c.: niaceria, allied to 
inargo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 
of a garden or vineyard. D. 

A stone wall, murus lapideus. 


In English,substantives standing before and spoken of other substantives, 234 
are used cAyectitely, and must be tninslated into Latin by adjectives. 


Exercise 3G. 

1. 1 warned Cains, whom to guard {subj.) against. 2. Tarqui- 235 
nius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone wall, 

3. There is no one is not aware, that Cicero is watching over the 
state. 4. He jjrowitset/to consult* my interests. 5. He imposed 
on his own (men), tliat®* he might the more easily impose on the 
Gauls. 6. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. 7. It re¬ 
mains, that {ut) we should consult our own interests. 8. That most 
base (person) has bespattered me with his praises. 9. I Iiave per¬ 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. 10. The Homans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. 11. He hopes to take tho baggage of 
the Gauls. 12. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 

13. CjBsar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. 14. I 
pity the old man (who is) now almost given-over. 15. I will warn 
Balbus not to throw off his human-feeling. 16. Consult for your¬ 
selves : provide for the interests of your country. 17. Cjcsar had 
cut off the flight of the Gauls. 18. He protects others extremely 
well. 


§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative. 

Sum, with ^several other verbs, may goverg two datives. 230 

(a, h) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion. This is 
the common construction for expressing the purpose for which a man comes or 
sqgdt to another. 

(c) A second dative often stands after sum, where we should use 237 
the nominative. Such verbs as * proves' * serves' &c., may often be 
translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective after ‘ to be,' 
may often be translated into Latin by the dut. of a substantive. 

F 2 



68 2r38~242. [§ 34!.^veeb3 ytitr second dative 

[d) The English verb * have * may often be transalted by sum with 
a dative' 

{Eng.) I have a hat. I haw two hats. 

{Lat.) There is a hat to me, Tliere aw two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the aeo. after will be the nom. before *tobe;^ the 

nom. before *kavey the dca, after * to he.* 

239 («) In * nmneny the name is either in the nom., the dot.^ or (less com¬ 

monly) the gen. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case of Rmnan 
names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an instance of attrac¬ 
tion, the name being attracted into the case of mtAi. (K.) 

24)0 (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an animated 

way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in what is said. 

241 (o) Pausanias, rex LacedsBrnoniorum, venit Atticis auadlio, Pau- 

saniaSf Idng of the LacedamonianSy came to the assistance of 
the Athenians. 

(h) Pericles agros sues dono reipublic® dedit, Pericles gave his 
estates as a present to the state, 

(c) Magno malo eat bominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great evil 
(or, very burtful) to men. * 

Ipsi sibi odio erit, He will be odious (or, an object of dislike) 


(d) Puere Lydiis multi ante Croesum reges, The Lydians bad 
many kings before Creesus. 

(o) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caitis Mar- 
ciuSy whose surname was afterwards Coriolanus.—Fonti 
nomen Arethusa est, The name of the fountain is Arethusa. 
(Noraen Merewrii est mihi, My name is Mercury^ 

(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me Caninius, But 
bebold, a few days afterwards Ceminius comes to me. 


Vocabulary 34. 

»» 4.2 (Verbs' that are often followed by fieo datives.) 


(1) With auxilio (assistance). 
Cbmc, venire, ven-, vent-. 

&ndy mittere, mis-, miss-. 

Set Otttf pruficisci, prufectus. 


(2) With eulpce'y vitioy crimiti/i. 

To imptUe as a faulty culpse dSre, dSd-, 
d&t-: toUh acc. of thing. 

To reekoHy or impute as a fault • turn 
into a fault, vitioS vertere, vert-, 
vers-, toitA acc. of tlyng. 


t So ‘ can hate ’ may be translated by * potest esse.* 

s Vitiam is any flaw, Uemish, or fault ; whatever makes a thing imperfect. Jt 
may therefore be found in things as well as in actions and persons, Oulpa is fault; 
whatever is blamaUe ; hence tUium may be used for oulpay hutadpa not always 
for tUium. 

always implies a iridbtfi intention; culpa not always, but often only a 
want of prudence, caution, &Ci 
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§ 34). VERBS WITH SECOND DA?^VE.] 243 

(3) To ffira at a presentf dono, or To be very adtantageotu, niagnie utili- 
muneri^y dSre, toUh acc. of thing. tati esse. 

To he a hindranoe, impedimento esse. To mean^, sibi vello; miAi, tibi, &c. to 
To be a reproaoh; to be ditgraefftd, be used aceoriHiig to the person 
opprobrio* esse. meant. 

To be hateful, 6dio esse. To throw himself at any body's feety sel 

To be detrimental, detrlmento esse. ad alicujus pedes or alicui ad pedes 

To be an honour; to be honorable, ho- projtcere: jec-, ject-. 

noli esse. 

l^iT * What * is sometimes used for * how * (quam); sometimes for *how great* 
(quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

1. He promises to come * to the assistance of the Helvetii. 2. 243 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes 3. It was 
owing to you, that I did not throw myself at Ciesar a feet. 4. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. 5. There is no 
doubt, that (86) he is going to consult the interests^ of Caius. 6. 

I fear that these things will not prove an honour to you. 7. I 
don’t understand what he means (by it). 8. It is very honorable ® 
to you to have been engaged in such a battle. 9. There is no 
doubt, that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. 10. Timo. 
theus has come to the assistance of Ariobarzanes. 11. They turn 
my greatest (see Index) praise into a fault. 12. I hope that men 
will understand, how ** odious cruelty is to all men. 13. I will warn 
Caius, how P advantageous it is to keep one’s word. 14. I will warn 
the boy, what a reproach it is to break one’s word. 15. He says, 
that he has not many slaves. 16. I will ask them, what they mean. 

17. I will not object (87. 91) to their imputing this to me as a 
fault. 18. He promised’ to give them the island of Lemnos as a 
present. 19. Might*you not have brought a charge of immorality 
against Caius 20. He does not understand how odious cruelty 
is to the good. 

- t j — .— ' -- -— ,..i . . ■ 

A pramium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver: 
a donum, to produce joy, witli reference to the gratuitousness of the gift: a munus, 
to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the giver. (D.) 

i JPrUbrum is * what a person may be reproached with :* opprobrium is ‘ what 
he M (or has beSk) reproached with;* *a reproach * actually made. (D.) 
k That is, not what one's meaning is, but what one means by such conduct. 

1 Projlcere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, is qtiite 
correct: See Cic. Sest. 11; Coes. 13. G. 1, 31. 

» G. is. 

^ Pari, in rus with the proper tense of sum. 
o Say: * It is for a great honour.’ 

P ‘ flow * must be translated by quantus. 


TO 


244—2/0. [§ 35. THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 35. The Accusative. 

244 (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive, when compounded 
with a preposition that governs the accusative; and a few, when 
compounded ^v^th a preposition that governs the ablative 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice* 

245 (i) Intransitive verbs ma}’’ take a substantive of kindred meaning 
or origin in the accusative; and verbs of tasting or smelling of take 
the tiling in the accusative. [Accusativus cognates significationis^ 

246 (c) Other transitives are occasionally used transitively to ex¬ 
press a transitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sitire (to thirst) r: *to desire as a thirsty man desires;’ horrere = ‘ to 
fear, and express my fear hy shuddering;* jyroperare vaoYi&Ki, ‘to cause death, 
and 10 cause it in haste* —This figurative use of iiiti'ansitive verbs is common to 
^ all languages. 

21* It has been already mentioned, that the accusative of neuter projiouns is 
found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive would be whollv 
inadinissible. 

2-18 (o) Pythagoras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras visited the 

Persian Magi. 

Pythagoras multas regioiios barbarorum pedibus obiif^, 
Pythagoras travelled over many countries of the harharians 
on foot. 

Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postimia has heen tcith me 
(») Somniare soninium. To dream a dream, Servire servitiitem, 
To suffer a slavery / to he a slave. Ceram olere, To smell 
of tvax. 

(c) Sitiro honores, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, Tie malces the same boast. Idem pcccat. He 
commits the same sin. hlulta pecoat, Tie comonits many sins. 

Yocahulary 35. 

tTransitire compounds of IntransUire Verbs.) 

249 Attach, aggi’Sdi, -ior, aggressus. I To enter into a partneraJup, coire socie- 

VisU, adire*, adii, adttum. | tateni; coeo*. 


q With many of them the ju’cjxisition is often repeated; andf with others the 
aU. is more common than the ace.: excedere and egrSdi, in their proper mean¬ 
ing of going ottt, should be followed by e or the aU. But Livy has urbem 
excedere. 

f Ob in cfierro, &c. seems be an abbreviation of amb, ap^i. (D.) 

• Vitere is, to pay a visit as a friend or companion; adire, to visit on husincsst, 
or in consequence of some want; convenire, to visit, on business, or not; salntnre, 
to pay a cotnplimentary visit. (D.) 

* The compounds of eo have generally pei-f. it, not iri. 
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7i 


To nflr out of the eityy ui’bem (fut better 
urbe) excedei'e^ cess*, cess*. 

7b exceed the hounds of moderationf mo- 
duin excedere. 

Z)t«, mortem obire, ii, Ytum; obeo. 


7b call upon ; have an intervlev) Kith — 
bence speak to, convSnire, v€n-, vent*. 
To come to a determination; to adopt a 
res'j/ution, consilium inire. 


7b encounter death, mortem oppStere, 
petTvi, petit-’*. 

To mdl of, olfire. 

7b have a strong smell of; to smack or 
savour of, reddlere^. 


To taste of: i. e. have a taste or flavour 
of, sKpcro, io; perf. rare. 

To thirst for, sYtire. 

7b boast of, gloriai’i. 

To grieve for, dSlere. 

7b sail past or a/ow^,prteterv81ii, vectus. 


Hardly any body, nemo ferej * almost 
nobody* 

Coast, ora, le. 

Sjyeech, oratio, /. 

Antiquity, antiquitas. 


Citizen, cTvis, m. and f. 

Wonderful, mirus. 

7b dream, soniniare: somnium, dreain. 
Herb, herba. 

Honey, me), mellis, n. 


Exercise 38. 


[How must the infin. be translated after to persuadel\ 

1. It cannot be denied, tlmt you have dreamt a wonderful dream. 250 
2. He published-a-proclamation, that nobody ** should stir from the 
city. 3. I won’t object to your entering into a partnership (87.91) 
with me 4. Have you entered into a partnership with Balbus or 
with Caiua? 5. He has commissioned me to have an interview 
witli Caesar. 6. The honey (^?.) smells of that herb. 7. His 
whole speech smacks of antiquity. 8. Hoes not Caius’s speech 
savour of Athens ? 9. It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. 30. Ought he not to have encountered**^ 
death for the state ? 11. Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 

{Sicilia). 12. I have persuaded Caius to adopt such a resolution. 

13. Three hundred bf us *®niave come to this determination. 14. 
There is hardly any body who hae nf)t (44, (3)) come to this de¬ 
termination. 15. I fear he will not** choose to enter into a part¬ 
nership with me’^ 1C. I fear lie will enter into a partnership with 
Caius. 17. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? 18. He makes 

the same boast as Cicero. 19. AVo all commit many sins. 20. I 
cannot but ** grievellie death of Hortensius. 21. It is a difficult 

A ^ 


« Obire moHein, or dietn snpremum (for which oblre is used, with the acc. 
abutted), is only si»akon of a natural death, which the mortem vbuins simply 
suffers; oppetere Mortem is, if not to seek it, yot at least to me. t it id!h firmness and 
a disregard of life. (O.) 

'• lie has in many conipounda the meaning ofybrt/i; thus * to smell 

forth;' Ho emit a smoll.' It (luis becomes a strengthening prefix: Hmierldn 
tlunks that, as such, it is possibly the Greek e,Ji. 
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(mattery to put off all (one’s) human feeling'. 22. He commands 
his soldiers to attack (76) the enemy. 23. Both you and Balbua 
have exceeded the bounds of moderation. 24. There are some who 
exceed the bounds of mode'ration. 


§ 36. The Accusative {continued). 

261 (®) Verbs of asking, teaching^ and concealing^ may have tva 

accusatives^ one of the person and another of the thing. 

252 {h) But very frequently (and with some verbs always') either tho 
person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceoy to give infonnationy prefers the ablative with de. —After petOy 
and sometimes after the other verbs of heggingy the person is put in the ahl. with 
a: and after rogOy interrSgOy &c., the thing often stands in the aU. \v'ith de. 

253 (e) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the passive^ 
take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of apposition 
to the other. 

In tlie case of the passivsy one nom. is the sufgect; the other, part of the pre¬ 
dicate. It msLy he c&Med*^ the complement of the predicate;** the verb being one 
which cannot form a complete predicate by itself. So with the activcy the appo¬ 
sition acrusatice is “ the complement of the predicate.** Such verbs are verbs of 
calling, appointing to an office, considering, &c. together with facio, efficio, reddo, 
&c. The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254 {d) With facio and efficio, a sentence wdth ut is often found 
instead of the second accusative; and when the accusative of the 
first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 
second, it is generally omitted. 

{Eng.) The sun makes atl things {to) floni ish. ^ 

{Lot.) The sun makes, that aU things should flourish. 

{Eng.') He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lot.) He had Lysis his master (= as his master). 

265 8Sr * Mr * and ‘ as ’ are to be untranslated, when the noun that 
follows can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. 

256 («) Bacillus me primum sententiam rogavit, Racilius asked me 

my opinion first. 

jVerres) parentes pretium pro sepultura libciiim poscebat, 
Verres used to demand of parents a payment for the burial 
of their children. < 

Quis musicam docuit JEpaminondam ? Who taught Epami- 
nondas music ? 

Nihil nos celat. He conceals nothing from us. 

Socrates totius mundi se incolam et civem arbitrnbatur. 
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Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and citizen 
of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopofamiam fertilem cfficit Euphrates, The Euphrates 
mahes Mesopotamia fertile. 

Homines cmcos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and avarice 
render men hlind. 

{d) Fae ut sciam'*^, or (with ut omitted) fac sciamf Let me 
know. 

Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit^ ut hee recto ratioiii 
pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites^ and causes them 
to obey right reason. 


Vocabulary 36. 


A$kf rtfgare *. 

Beg^ petere, petTv-, or peti-, petit-; jper- 
«on, to be governed by ab. 

Claim ; require; demand, postfilare ; 
poscere, pSposc-; Hagltare. 

Beseech, obsficrare. 

Pray, drare. 

Adjure, obtestari. 

Teach, dOcere. 

Unteaeh, deddeere. 

Conceal, celare. 

To teach Socrates to play on the lyre, 
Socrat'-m fidibus docere; i. e. to 
teach him with the strings. 

To think = to imagine, putare. 

To think, or to be of opinwnzzW deliver 
it Jis ray opinion, censere*, the word 


for delivering an opinion in the se¬ 
nate-house. 

To think = to reckon, judge, consider, 
existimare (= exmstiraare), to pro¬ 
nounce judgment after a vahiaiion : 
arbitrari, to decide as an arbiter. 

To think, as opposed to fcwoic, opin.ai'i. 

Not only—but (dso, non solum—sed 
etiain : or non solum—verum etiam. 

To give much information about, inulta 
docere de. The person {aft. d(*c.) in 
acc. 

Again and again rr most earnestly, 
etiam atque etiam. 

Experience, usus, tis. 

Just =: fair, right, equitable, luquus. 

Discourse, sermo, dnis, m. 


w In comic writers the aco. is often expressed : * Eum ita faciemus, ut quod 
viderit, non viderit.* ‘*Ego te faciam, ut raiser sis.* ‘Neque potui Venerem 
facere, ut propitia esset raihi.’ 

* Petere and rogare are the most general expressions of a wish to obtain, 
whether in the wa,i^ of a request or a demand ; thus standing between jnjscere 
and or^e, but somewhat nearer to orare. Of the two, rogare relates imme¬ 
diately to the person applied to, petere to the farour asked. 

Postulare and exigere denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to 
strengthen it) as a quiet declaration of the wiU s but in postulare the stress lies 
on the wish an<^ will of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal 
obligation of the person against whom it is made. 

Poscere und fiagitare denote an emphatic demand : but the poscens only demands 
in a decided manner, from a feeling of riglit or power; the Jlagitans with passion 
and impetuosity under the influence of a vehement desire. (D.) Hence flagi- 
tare may be * to demand importunately * to importune* 

* Censere is followed by the aco. with infin.; or, if the opinion is given, to b» 
followed by ut with the subj.; but the ut is often omitted. 
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Exercise 39. 

25S 1. Experience, the best master, has taught me many' things. 

2. AVho taught you to play upon ike lyre? 3.1 ask you' (thee) 
again and again not to desert me. 4. I will not conceal from you 
the discourse of Titus Ampius. 5. Do not conceal those things 
from your father. 6.1 fear, that he is preparing to conceal those 
things from his parents, 7. He had warned Caius not to conceal 
any thing from his parents'. 8. These things I not only ask of 
you, but also demand. 9. Who taught you those y (bad) maruers 
(of yours) ? 10. I will unteach you those manners (of yours), 

11, The Gauls have given me much information about their own 
aliairs. 12. Ifear^ that you will not consider yourselves citizens 
of the whole world. 13. Beligion will make us okey the laws of 
virtue. 14. He thought* it just, that citizens (acc.) should®^ spare 
citizens (p. 7. 15, a). 15. There is hardly any lody^ hut thinks it 
just that you should spare me. 


Tbcahulary 37. 

(Imperaonals with ace.) 

259 etcapes me, me filgit; fallit; pritj- It is becoming, dScet. 

tci’it. It is unbecoming, dedScet 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi mo fallit 

{Eng.) It is becoming (or unbecoming) to (or i») an orator to be angry. 

(Lat.) It becomes (or misbeseems) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of sanare and mederi, which I'clates principally to the shill of the physician 1 

(222, l.)l 

2G0 1. Three hundred of tts ®‘, unless T am mistaken, survive. 2. I 

do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we are 
exposed. 3. You, such is your temperance htf/e learnt ^o rule 
your mind. 4. It is not every one loho can ®® cure the mind. 5. I 
will ask Caius, w’hether he can cure the mind. 6. .All of us not 
only ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). 7. It is 
your duty to succour the citizens now almost despaiVed of. 8. It 
becomes a wise mar. not to be disturbed in adversity. 9. It is 


y late is the demonstrative of the second person, ^ that of yours? 

* Ceusebat. Censere siiould be used when the opinion is the erpi’ession of a 
settled conrictlon. 

a That is, nisi me faVit animus; winch also occurs: as does nhi fallor.—Latet tne 
and Infet mihi, though they occur in Justin, P/hiy, Ac. should be avoided. (C.) 
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becoming to a boy to hear much, to speak little, 10. It is not un¬ 
becoming in an orator to pretend' to be angry*. 11. It does not 
escape me, how odious *“ impiety ia to the good. 


§37. The Ablative. 


(a) The ablative expresses the means or instrument, and often the 261 
cause or manner. 

(h) The price for which a thing is bought, sold, valued, or done, 202 
ia put in the ablative. 

(c) The adjectives magno, parvo, &c. are generally put by them- 203 
selves, the substantive being understood. 

But some of tliese adjectives often stand alone in the genitive, 201) 
especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which this is 
the regular construction. 


(d") Tanil and quanti (with their compounds), plur'is, minoris, always stand in 
the genitive. With verbs of talulng, magnl, parti, maxinii, minimi, plurimi, also 
stand in the gen.; but magno, permagno, and parto, are found in the ahl. also 
with a'stimare. With verbs of price, inagno, permagno, fwirro, minimo, plurimo, 
mmio, rill, stand in the ablative. 

{e) Tlie substautivesy fiocci, nauci, nViUi, piti, &c., also stand in the gen. after 
veibs of valuing. 

1^* Multi, I used, but 

Majoris^ J 


fmagni, 

Vpluris, 


{a) Terra vestita est Jloribus, herbis, arboribus, frugibus. The 265 
earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, fruits. 

Cornibus taur] se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves with 
tlieir horns. 


(Jb) Viginti talentis unara orationem Isocrates vendidit, Isocrates 
sold one ovfltion for twenty talents. 

(c) Venditori expedit rein venire quam plurimo, It is for the 
interest of the seller that the things should be sold for as 
liigli a price as possible. 

{d) Te quotidie jp/t«rwyhc/e, I value you iflore every dag. 

{e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere, Not to care a lock of 
wool (or, as we should say, a straio, or rush) for the whole 
stale. 


b The passage in Phoedrus, * Multo majoria akiptc mecum veneunt/ is perhaps 
the only instance. (B.) 
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266 7 a taluef testtmare. 

To hold dieapf parvi peadSre; pepcnd-, 
pens-. 

To Cost, stare, stfit ; or constare; with 
dat. of person. 

To sell, iiitnins.; to be sold, v§niro<^, eo. 
To sell, vender©, vendJd-,.veiidit-. 

T’o huff, fimere, em-, empt-. 

More highly ; for more ; dearer, pluris. 
For less, minoris. 


Tbcdbulary 38. 


For how much ? qnanti I 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothUfj of, 
facere. 

Not to care a straw for, flocci facere: 
literally, to make, i. e. reckon \\,*<U<s 
lock of wool.* 

Not to care thaif for it, non hujiui 
facere. 

Peck, modius, i. 

Wheat, trittcuni. 


For as much —as, tanti—^quanti. _____ 

If or just as nmch as; for no more tJtan, Sesterce'^, sestertius, i. 
tantidera—quanti. Merchant, niercator, oins. 

(Fng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 

(Lat.) To stand to a person at much. 

6Si^ When one, two, &c. mean one, two, &c. apiece or for each, they must he 
translated by the distributive numerals, singvdi, bini, &c. 


Exercise 41. 

267 1, That victory cost the Carthaginians (fPoeni) much blood. 2. 

It cannot bo denied, that that victory cost us much blood. 3. 
Merchants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). 4. lie 
says, that he does not care a straw for ray glory. 5. I will ask him, 
for how much he bought these things. 6. I sell ray (goods) for as 
mucli as Cains. 7. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. 8. 
For how much does wheat sell ? 9. Epicurus thinks nothing of 

pain. 10. There is hardly any body®® ivho does not (41, 3) hold 
his own things cheap. 11. I do not care that' for you. 12. My 
life is valued at ten' asses a day ®. 13. It is foolish to hold one’s 

own (blessings) cheap. 14. He says, that I have bought these 
things too dear. 15. Merchants never sell for less than they bought 
(at). 16. I will ask, what*^^ corn is selling Yor, 


38. The Ablative {continmd). 

268 («) Verbs of abounding, filling, loading, &c., and their opposites, 

such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of, govern the 
ahlathe. 


c Venire = venum ire, to go to sale, from .in old substantive venus. So, venun* 
dare, ven-dere zz venum dare. Tacitus has posita veno, exposed for sale. 

Veneo is conjugated like eo, having renii rather than teniri for perf., and 
imperf. veniebam as well as venibam. Mo imperat.; no supines, gerunds, or 
participles. 

d A Roman coin, worth about one penny SJ farthings of our money. A 
thousand sestertii made one sestertium, which was a sum, not a cotn. 

* Denis in diem assibus. 
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(b) But of these egeo and indigeo (especially the latter) govern the genitive 2C0 
also. 

(<?) oi freeing fromf removing from^ ilijfering from 270 

being at a distance from^ &c. are sometimes followed by the ablative, 
but generally (in prose) by fipreposition^. 

(c?) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), vescor, 271 

dignor, glorior, take the ablative: as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the genitiee, when it means * to obtain sovereign power over* 

(a) Pericles Jlorehat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was eminent 272 
in every hind of virtue (i. e. admirable qualify). 

(b) Res maxime neccssarim non tarn arfis indigent quam lahbris, 

The most necessary things do not require shill so much as 
labour. 

(c) Athenienscs hello liberantur, The Athenians are rescuedfrom 
the (threatened) war. 

Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden. 

{d) Livitiis, nobilitate, virihus, multi male utuntur, Many men 
make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) strength. 

Augustus Alexandrid brevi potitus est, Augustus soon gained 
possession of Alexandria. 


vocabulary 39. 
(Verbs governing the ablative.) 


To deprive of, prTvare. 

To bereave of; deprive of, orbare. 

To ro6 of, by open violence as an 
enemy, spoliaref^. 

To be without, cSi’ere*^. 

To stand in need of; need; require, 
ggere; aU. or gen.; or indigere, 
which is stronger. 


To free from ; set free from ; relieve 273 
from, Hbcrare^ 

7b use, uti, usus. 

To discharge ; perfonn, fungi, functus: 

perfungi stronger. 

To enjoy, frui, fruttus and fruetus. 

7b feed on ; live on ; eat, vesei ^ ; no 
perf. 


f Witli defendere, ecsolvere, exoneiare, levare, the ablative alone is to be pre¬ 
ferred. (£.) 

K Expilare, emnpUare, are ‘ to plunder* as robbers. 

Carere is simply *to he without; * egere is ‘ to need, to want :* indigere is * to 
feel that 1 want; * the in expressing iutra animum. 

With reference,to an advantage desired, carere is simply, * to be without a de¬ 
sirable good,’ egere, * to be without an indispensable good.’ (D.) This seems to be 
the proper limitation of Cicero’s definition ; that carere is ‘ egere eo quod habere 
vellsf 

i Also with a, ab. 

k Vesci is the most general expression for supporting life by food, including 
edere and bibere as the actions of men, pasci and potare as the actions of beasts. 

When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eating, it denotes any manner of 
eating, Stewing, swallowing, &.c.: whereas edere, conedere suppo^ the manner in 
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To boaU oft gloi'iari: also followed by 
*de/ and by when it signifies 
* to glory in,* 

To moke the same boast, Tdem glori.ari. 
To rest or lean otit nlti, nisus and iiixus: 


in. aliquo niti, is,* to loan on a person 
for support;* tl^ is, * to rest with,’ 
in the sense of depending upon /tis e» 
ertions, &o. 

Bgoiee, gaudCre, gavisus. 


Medicine, medictna^. 

Milk, lac, lactis, n. 

Flesh, caro, carnis,/! 

Cheese, caseus, i. 

Feeer, febris, aht, i,/. 

QidUe, plane. 

{t!ng.) Make a bad (perverse, &c.) use of. 
{Lat.) Use ill {perversely, &c.) 


Debt, BBS alienuin,anot/icr man's money: 

res, leris, n. copper. 

A heaty debt, magnum ms alienum. 
Sercrity of a disease, gravitas,yl 
Disease, murhus, i. 

Perversely, perverse. 


Flxercise 42. 

[Should * every day* be translated by indies, or by quvtklie, when .them is no 
progressice increase from one day to another ?] 

274 1, Do not deprive another of hia praise'. 2. I rejoice, that you 

are quite without fever. 3. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 
requires many things 4. Nature herself admonishes us every 
day, how few things we require. 5. He promised to set me free 
from my debt. 0. It is a disgraceful thing to rob another of his 
glory. 7. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? 8. Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. 9. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. 10. Jt was owing to you"*^, that I was not bereaved of my 
children. 11. But a little more^' and Caius would have been be¬ 
reaved of his children. 12. It is not every man, who can think no¬ 
thing of pain. 13. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast ot 
his vices. 14. He makes the same boast as Caius. 15. May I not 
make the same boast^as Cyrus ? IG. I will exhort Caius to dis¬ 
charge (75) all the duties of life. 17. The safety of the state de¬ 
pends upon you alone (m te uno). 18. Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] 19. The severity of disease makes us require medicine 

{gen.). 20. We all enjoy many pleasures. 


275 The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the meaning 
of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is put in the 
ablative. 


which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, the support of life; in edere, the means by which life is sup¬ 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

1 Medicamentum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its material sub¬ 
stance, an it is prepared by an apothecary : medicina, with reference to its healing 
power, as U is prescribed by <» physician: remedlam is a preventive, a remedv 
against an impending evil. (D.) 
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Voeahiilary 40 . 


Lame of onefootf claudus altero pede. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 
Worthy; deserving of dignus. 
ITnwotikVf indignus"^. 

BanUhedf extorris, from eXf terra^. 
Belying on, frgtus. 

Contented, contentus. 

Endued with, preedYtus. 


To deserve, dignus, urn, &c. esse. 
Censure, reprehensio, onis,/. 
Punishment, poena. 

Severe, of punishment, &c., gravis. 
hfotion, mdtus. 

Reality, res, ei,/. 

Name, ndmen, Ynis, ».—Of vchat dedens, 
is motus ! why 7 
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{Eng.) He deserves to be loved 
{Lat.) He is a deserving (person) who should be loved, 

(Dignus est, qui ametur.) 

(Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lat.) To affect (= visit) a man with punishment (aliquem poend afflcSi’c). 


Exercise 43. 

1. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these things ? 277 
[No.j 2.1 think this man deserving not of censure only, but also 
of punishment, 3. These things are unworthy of us. 4. I cannot hut 
think ** these things unworthy of us. 5. He has threatened me with 
severe punishment. 6. I have said this (fpl^, relying on your com¬ 
passion. 7. There is no doubt, that he will inflict a severe punish¬ 
ment upon you. 8. Kature is contented with a little. 0. Agesilaus 
was lame of one foot. 10. Had you rather be blind, or lame of one 
foot ? 11. The mind is endued with perpetual motion. 12. It can¬ 
not be doubted, that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 13. 

It cannot be denied, that he sold his country for gold. 14. He is an 
orator not in reality, hut in name. 15. He is a boy in age. 16. 

Ho deserves to be praised by all. 17. It is not every one, who can 
heal the diseases of the mind. 18. It cannot be denied, that he is 
banished from his country. 19. There are some who deny, that 
these things are unworthy of us. 


* Adj«y:tives signif)ang want or freedom from (vacuus, liber, Ac.) take the ahl., 
or the M, with a, oA, 

^ Dignus and indignus are (less commonly) followed by the genitive. 

° Prof&gus is one who has fled from his country; ^xsu^and extorris imply that 
tlie person is under sentence of banishment Extorris relates latlier to the uibery 
of the exile ; exsul, to his punishment and disgrace. (D./ 

** So, he dom not deserve to be &c. ^indignus est, qui' &c. 



§ 59. OBLIQUE KABBi.TIOir.] 465—469. 
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§ 69. Oblique Narration { continued ). Mood in Sub¬ 
ordinate Clauses. Dependence on an Infinitive. 

(а) In the oratio oliliqua, even when dependent on a past tense, 465 
the present (and perfecf) sulj. are used when the clause expresses a 
general A, independent of the judgment of the speaker, and when 
the reporter of the speech wishes to make the sentiment his own ^ 

(б) Eemarks that are really the reporter's (i.e. were not made by 466 
the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The indicative is also 
used by the HistorianSf when the writer wishes to intimate that what 

is said is really so, and not merely so stated by the speaker. 

(c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose verbs 167 
arg in the inJin. or subjunctive^ must have their verbs in the subjunc¬ 
tive, when they form a part of the whole meaning of the proposition^. 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of the proposition, 
without fairly making a part of it, the verb will be in the indicative. 

(t?) In sentences dependent on an infinitive^ the pres, or perf. 468 
subj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf. or 
pluperf.; but not vice versa. 

In other words, the pree. and perf. milf, may stand (instead of the imperf. or 
pluperf.) after the perf. infnitive; and also after the pree. or fut. mfinitive when 
they depend on a past tense. 

(a) Cicero dicebat ; tria esse omnino genera quro in discepta- 4G9 
tionem cad ere possint: quid fatj factum, futurumve sit^ 
Cicero used to say that there were only three hinds of ques^ 
tions that could fall into controversy: what was doing^ what 
had been done, and what would happen. 

(ft) Thcmistocles ce^tiorera eum fecit, id agi, ut pons, quern ills 
in Ilellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, Themistocles sent him 
tcord, that it was intended to break down the bridge which he 
had made over the Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum ‘ Romamim ab iisdem Etruscis 
' obsideri, quorum scope exercitus fuderit, It seemed an indig¬ 
nity^ that the Homan people should be besieged by those very 
Etruscans, whose^ armies they had often touted. 


f Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
nendeat xnente, vel etiam tanquam trkam proponere atque urn conjirmatam 
quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectum con- 
junctivi poni solet: si posterior Wagner, ap. Kruger. 

S If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the object, the purpose, or the eireumstances supposed. (Z.) 




§ 40. THE PA8STVK.] 2^-^288. 81 

To gatn a triumph for a nlclory over To lead the captitai in triwnphf ow^i\\oa 
the Gaultf de or ex Galiis trium< per triumphum ducere. 
phare. _ People'^, populus: the voc. not in uee. 

t Bauer. 

Exercise 44. 

1. A blessing on tby valour, Titus Manlius, and ’ on thy piety 282 
towards thy father and thy country! 2. Hail thou, the first who has 
deserved a triumph in a civil gown! 3. Hear, O people of Borne! 

4. A blessing, 0 citizens, on your dutiful-alfection towards your 
country! 5. A blessing, 0 boy, on your diligence! 6. You, sttch 

is your diligence *, will soon finish the business. 7. His diligence is 
as great as bis abilities. 8. It cannot be denied, that (86) his 
diligence is as great as his ability. 9. There is no doubt, that he 
told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might appear 
younger (than he is). 10. It cannot be denied, that he told many 
falsehoods, that he might not be banished. 11. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. 12. There were some who‘®® denied, 
that I had deserved a triumph. 


§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

(a) The cegevlt after a passive verb (which is regularly under the government 283 
of a or ah) is sometimes put in the dativCf especially in poetry, and after the 
gerundive (or participle in dus). 

The accusative after the active verb (the olyect) becomes the nominative 284 
before the passive verb. 

(h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active, are used imper- 285 
sonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the English 
verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

(c) VapiSiOf veneo, fio, liaving a paesite meaning, have also a passive construe- 286 
tion. 

(d) To expr§ss the future subjunctive of the passive^ we must 287 
not use fhe participle in dus with sim^ essem^ &c. but futurvm sity 
essety &c. followed by ut, with the subjunctive. 

(e) The future infinitive of the passive is made up of the supine 288 
in um with iri but when verbs have no «wpwe,,we must use fore 
or futurum essey &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used, even when the 
veriPAot a supiney unless tho event is to be described as being about to happen. 

In other words the supine with iri is a, paulo-post futurum. 


Not in the sense of folk or folks, as in English, but of n people. 
V Ao. See 4, note d. 

PART I. 


O 
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[§ 40. THE PASSIVE. 


280 (/) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used for the 

future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described as 
being now about to happen. 

290 («) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution has long 

been taken. 

(J) Ohri<B tu<B invidetur, Yoiir glory is envied. 

Philosophiffi vituperatoribus satis responsum est, The revilers 
of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. 

(c) Eegatus est, an ah reo vapulasset, Jle was asked whether he 
had been beaten by tlie prisoner. Ab hoste venire. To he 
sold by an enemy. A me fieri. To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur’*, IdoiCt 
know when the letter will be written. 

(f) jy'wit fore, ut oppidum expugnaretur *, lie said that the town 
would be taken. 

Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city was 
about to be taken. (Gr.) 

(/) Nunquam putavi fore, ut supplex ad te venirem, I never 
thought that I should come to you as a suppliant. 

{Etig.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, &c. 

{Lot.) It is entUd (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you. 

{Eng.) I don’t know when it will be written. 

(Xrat.) 1 don’t know when it be (sulg.) that it be written. 


Vocabulary 42, 


291 To be beaten, vapfilare. 

To recover from a sickness, convales* 
cei’e y, valu-: p. 6, vii. 

To heal; to be healed, of a wound, con- 
sanescei’e, sanu*. 

To burst out. or bleed afresh, recrudes- 
cere, erudu-: properly, to grow I’aw 
again. 

Wound, vulnQs, eris, n. 

Priest; priedess, saeerdos, dotis. 

A hudfand, vir, vJri; a man. 


I am persuaded, pei'suasum est mihi, 
or persuasum habeo 
A liar, mendax, acis ; properly an adj. 
Faith f fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

Most )«c»,'plerique: pleri declined, and 
que appended; but not found in gen. 
To do any thing with a person, facere 
teith abl.: abl. with de; or with dat. 
De should be expressed before the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, the ablatfees of which 
are of the same form as the accusatives. 


^ Of course esset and sertberetur after a past tense. ^ 

* The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore, but on the preceding 
verb. Spero fore ut eonvcUescat: sperabam fore ut convalesceret. 

1 The disease from which a person recovers, must be goveraed by ex with 
the abl. 

z Persuasissimum habeo should never be used; persuasissimum est tnthi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus’s to Cicero. Klot* 

I am persuaded of (persuasum est mihi de &c. with <M.), 



§ 41. THE PASSIVE.] 
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Exercise 45. 

1.1 ■will ask, whether he has been beaten by his slave. 2, What 292 
will become of my Tulliola"? 3. I hope he will recover, 4. I 
hoped he would recover. 5. I doubt not, but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. 6. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. 7. I fear his wounds will^ bleed afresh. 8. These 
priestesses of Vesta are not ‘permitted to marry a husband. 9. Your 
virtue is envied. 10. Most men favour Cassar. 11. Liars are not 
believed. 12. The unwilling are not easily persuaded of any 
thing*. 13. There is no doubt, that your glory will be envied. 14. 

All my property has been sold by an enemy. 15. It cannot be 
denied, that your virtue is envied. 1C. I will ask, which** of them is 
favoured by Cassar. 17. That {iUe') age is not only not envied, but 
even favoured. 18. I am persuaded of your fidelity. 19. I fear, 
that these wounds will not heal. 20. What will become of me ? 

21. There are some who believe, that he has been beaten by his 
slave. 22. There are some who envy your glory. 


§ 41. The Passive {continued). 

(a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active (251, &c.), 293 
sometimes govern one accusative (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since, even in the active, it is only smne verbs of askiiuj, &c. (252) that govern 
the two accusntiveB,care must bo taken not to extend the rule just given beyond 
the actual practice of good writers .—Rogari may take this ctcc. It is found with 
ind&tus and edoctus; with doetus or dedoctus it is not common in prose : with 
celari and moneri very rare, except with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjec¬ 
tives as mtdta, pauca. (Z.'f 

{1) Passive verba and participles are sometimes followed by an 294 
accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus partis 

affecttB)b * 

Thus we may say, not only capnd ferltur aliouif or caput alicujua ferttur^ but 
also aliquit fsritur caput. 

(c) In some particular constructions th« part referred to is put in the genitive 
or ahlative, t / 

An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially in the 295 
poets. 

'J^e peculiarity is this: the dative of the active is allowed to stand as the 
nominative {subject) before the passive, or, which comes to the same thing, with 


A Sag : * to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.* 
b Of two persons. 

O 2 
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296—^9. [§ 41. TUE PASSIVE. 

a passive participle in agreement with it; and then the acm$at%v 4 of the object 
is allow'ed to remain. This construction (which is called the Greek accusative), 
and that in 294, must not be imitated by those who wish to write in Cicero’s 
style. (G.) 

290 In many general expressions the passive voice is used imper¬ 
sonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used in 
English. 

(Thus amhulatvm est. It has been walked [by us] = we have 
walJced.') 

297 (^) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs of declcrring, think¬ 
ing, &c., the personal construction is far more common than the 
impersonal 

{Eng.) It seems, is said, &c., that Caius has retired (or, as Lat.). 

(Lat.) Caius seetns, is said, &e., to have retired. 

298 («) Eogatus sententiam. Being asked his opinion. Longam in- 

dutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment. 

(J) Oblitus*^ faciem (Smeared as to his face=), Saving his face 
smeared or covered. Incensus animum (kindled as to his 
mind =), Having his mind agitated. Adversum femur ictus 
(Struck as to his opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front 
part of his thigh. 

(c) Pendere animi or animo ®, To he in anxious suspense. Dis- 
crucior animi, My mind is on the rack: I am tortured in 
mind. 

{d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer is said 
to have lived {or, it is said that Homer lived) in the time of 
Lycurgus. 

Miltiadcs videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed that 
Miltiades could not he a private man. 

Vocabulary 43. 

299 Blood, w'heu shed^, cruor, oris, m. To be silent; hold one's tongue, silere. 

Silent, tacitus if actual, tacituruus if 2b be ^nt; lipid one’s tongue; cease 

habitual silence is meant. speaking, tacere S. e 


c In the past tenses, traditum est, proditum est are very commonly used. The 
passives of aadire and nuntiare are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) , 

d From oblhiere. 

• Often animU, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendere 
animi and pendere animis; not, 1 believe, pendere animo. 

t Sanguis luest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. * 

With reference to the momerU of diedditig,.e&ngmn should be used. 

8 Silere is, to emit no sound, to make no noise, to be still:— tacere is, to utter 
DO xeard, to be silent; especially, to pass over in silence. 

The opposites of silh'e, are strepere,fremere; of tacere, dicere and logui. (D.) 


soo. 
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§ 41. THE PASSIVE.] 

Silence^ silentium. 

Habit of «t 2 «R<; 0 , taciturnitas,/. 

Aboutf after to be aUent^ de itith abl. 
But neuter pronouns may atand in 
acc. with<»ut prepos. . 

To aet onfirty incendere, cend-, cens-. 
To light; kindloy accendere, succen- 
dere; cend-, ceoa-h. 

Torohf tecda. 

Lampf lucerna. 

Funeral pile; pyroy rdgus. 


To atrike; hit; Kound, ferire; icere , 
Ic-, !ct-; coedere, cecTd-, caes- i. 

Body virga. 

SpeaVy Iiasta. 

Arrovsy sfigitta. 

Lightning, fulmen, Tnis, n. 

To be fogged; uhipt with today virgis 
caedi. 

Thigh, femur, Sris, tt. 

To walk, anibttlare. 

Right, dexter, tra, tram. 


Exercise 46. 


1. Cato was first asked his opinion. 2. You with your usual 800 
habit of silence ® said nothing. 3. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. 4. The laws ought not to be 
silent. 6. I am afraid that ** the laws are silent abont these matters. 

6. Hannibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. 

7. Do not light the torch. 8. I warned the boy not to light the 

torch. 9. By whom has the funeral pile been lighted ? 10. I wdll 
enquire, by whom the funeral pile was lighted. 11. Caius, being 
struck with lightning, died"*. 12. I foretell, that you loill be flogged 
{288). 13. Caius was wounded by an arrow' on his right thigh. 

14. A league was made between the cities of Home and Lavinium. 

15. It cannot be denied, that the lamp was lighted by the boy. 16. 

We have walked (jpase.') enough. 17. We have come (jpass.') to 
(gd) the town. 18. It cannot he that^'* he is not tortured in mind. 

19. Both I and Balbus are in anxious suspense. 20. It is said, that 
Caius has been struck by a stone. 21. Was the funeral pile lighted 
by you or by Balbus ? 


^ Incendere is to set the whole of a thing on fire; acoendere and meoenderey to 
set a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. 

Acoendere is to ligh^ it from above, auccendere from belotc. Hence A torch, lamp, 
&c. aceenflitur: a funeral pile auccenditur. (D.) 

Animua accensua is merely an excited mind; animua incenaua, an agitated 
mind. (D.) 

t Ferire, to strike generally! caedere is to strike with what cuta (including rods, 
Ac.): icere, to strike with what pierce (including lightning, atonea, &.C.). 

Ferire and icere supply each other’s deficiencies: thus ferire is used for prea., 
imperf, fat., which icere wants; and were supplieswith a perf, and paat 
ayart^iple for ferii, feritua, which are not in use. (D.) Icere foedua is to ratify or 
make a treaty, league, &c. 

^ Decessit. 



60 301—307. ^[§ 42. bxpeessions of time 

§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

801 (a) la answer to the question when f the noun which expresses 

time is put in the ablative: in answer to the question how long T in 
the accusative. 

202 (&) In answer to the question in what timet within what timet 

either a preposition (inter intro) is used: or the noun is put in 
the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural; If an ordinal, ii> 
the singular.-(In ten years: in the tenth year.) 

303 (^) answer to the questions how long before t how long after t 
the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative.— Ante fxndjpost 
are here used as adverbs, unless there be another noun or pronotm 
to be governed by them. 

304 (d) K point or space oi future time^r wdiich any arrangement 
or provision is now made, is put in the accusative with in: the 
exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the acc. with ad. 

305 (®) Abhinc (ago) otpast time is joined to the accusative or the 
ablative^ t it must precede the numeral and its substantive, one oi 
which must be the next word to it. 

306 (/) (born) with the accusative of time = at such an age; 

so many years old. 

* At such an aye* may also bo expressed by the genitive only (without natus). 

The forms for above or under so many years old, are:— 

1. Major or minor (decern) nmiis. (Lit.) 

2. -(decern) annoruin. (Liv.) 

3. -(decern) annis natu. (Cio.) 

4 . -- (decein) aimis natus. (Nep.) 

5. -(decern) annus natus. {Nep.) 

(>.-- qunm decein annos natuff. {Lie.) 

807 (^) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. Hibernia 

mensibus. In the winter months. Solis occasu (At the setting 
of the sun =), At sunset. * • 

Inediam biduum aut triduum ferre (To endure abstinence fron 
food=). To go without food for two, or even three days. 
Agcr multos annos quievit, The f eld has lain falloio for mail} 
years. * 

^ Inter, if the vdivle duration is spidicn of: intra, if mne point within that sp^cc. 

^ Hand says, * that the accusative is not more common than the ablative but 
Haase observes, that in Veil. Paterc. the acc. occurs twenty times, the abl. but 
once; and tliat Terence hao only the ablative. The ablative is more definitt 
than the accusative, and should (I think) be used when a definite point of poui 
titne IS to be expressed: the accusative when exact accuracy is not intended. 
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§ 42. EXFBESST0I4S OP TIME.] 308. 


(b) Germani inter annos quatuordecim tectum non subiSrant, The 

Germans had not entered a home for fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimim diem dictaturd se abdicaverunt, Manq 
persons have laid down theii dictatm'ship within twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum universa Grmcia vix decern annis unain cepit 
urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of Greece had great diffi¬ 
culty in taking a single city in ten years. 

Ponipejua undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi Romani 
Ciliciam adjunxit, Fompey in forty-nine days added Cilicia 
to the empire of the Homan people^ 

(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. Paucis 
ante diebus, A few days before. 

Homcrus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived many 
years before Romulus. 

(jl) Ad coenain Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He invited 
Canius to supper for the next day. 

Solvere ad Grcecas Kalendas'^, To pay on the Greek Kalends, 
(e) Abhinc annos {or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
if) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vita, Cato 
departed this life when he was eighty-five years old {or, at 
the age of eighty-five). 

Minor triginta annis natu, Under thirty years old. {Cic. 
Verr. 2, 49, 122.) 

Qui minores quinque et triginta annis erant, Who were under 
thirty-five years old. {Liv.) 

Obsides Romanis viginti dato ... ne minores octondm dendm 
annorum, ncu majores quinUm quadragenum, Let him give 
the Romans twenty hostages ... neither under eighteen years 
of age, nor above forty-five. (Liv.) 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decern septemque, 
Cato servefi his first campaign at the age of seventeen {or, 
••when ho was seventeen years old). 


Vocabulary 44. 


To receive, accipere, recTpeve, excl- 
pere** • cep-, cept-. 

'I'o succeed to =*follo\v, excTpere, cfp-, 
cept-; acG. 

Swallow, hirundo, dtais,/. 

"Vliinter as adj., hibernus. 


Mouth, mensis, m. 308 

iSo away, abire, abeo; *• 

To kill, interWcere, fee-, feet-: the most 
general term fur kUUug, whether by 
starvation, poison, hanging, or the 
sword. 


™ That is, never; there being no Kalends in the Greek Calendar. 

^ Accipimus ohl&ia', rxa/mnus v.'igantia; recipimus iugviniia.. (D.) Toreeeiee 
IS accipere, when the thing is offered or given: to receive a person fl3ritig or 
wandering is excip^e ov recipere; exeipere being the act of a serticeablefriend, an 



30.9. [§ 42. EXPBE8S101TS OP TIITE. 


i>8 

To JKi?, as a violent, unjust, cruel act: To lay down a iwigistrouiy; abdlcare se 
by poisoHf ttarmtionj strangling^ &c., ma|ristratu; in SalLf Liv., d'O. also 
nScare; or enScare, if by a process abdicare niagistratuin. 
wkidt takes vp some titne. Ejcact/y, of a number, ipse, in agree* 

To kUlf slay, especially in honorable, nient with the noun, 
open fight, occi<lere, cld«, cfs-: it is ^lusian^ Ephesius. 
used however of all kinds of killing. Tetnple, templuro. 

To slaughter; butcher^ trucidare: ac- To he humty defiagrove^ infrans. 
cording to Doderlein = tauricido, I To serve a campavjn, stipendium rae- 
cut down an ox; I slaughter any rere, or merfiri, to earn pay. 
body, as I would an ox. To hold a magistracy^ magistraturo 

To reign ; neut., regnare. gerere, gess-, gest-. 

After an expression of time, * that * is often used for on udikh. 

(Eng.) To have reigned more than (or cd>ove) two years. 

(Led.) To be reigning his third year. 

(Eng.) Before the consulship^ censorshipy &c. of Caius. 

(Lot.) Before Caius (being) consuly censor, &c. (ante Caium consulem.) 

Exercise 47. 

809 1, I come to your epistles, six hundred of which ** I received at 

one time. 2. The swallows go away in the winter months. 3. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? 4. Mithridates 

slaughtered many Boman' citizens in one' day. 5. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Boman citizens, has already reigned 
above two and twenty years from that (ah illd) time. 6. We dream 
whole nights. 7. Caius laid down his dictatorship ivithin ten days. 
8. He died before my consulship. 9. Scipio ® died a year before 
my consulship. 10. Cato died exactly eighty? three years before 
the consulship of Cicero. 11. The eclipses of the sun are foretold 
for many years. 12. He published an edict, that no one '* under (/) 
nine and tw'enty years old should command an army. 13. On the 
same night that Alexander was bom, the temple of the Ephesian 
Diana was burnt-down. 14. It is certain, that Caius served his 
first campaign at the age of eighteen. 15. ife died at the age of 
thirty-three. 16. King Archelaus liad been in possession of Cap¬ 
padocia for about forty-nine years. 17. At the agf of thirty he had 
already waged many wars. 18. May (then) a man under tVenty- 

equal; recipere, that of a benefneten-y a superior. Excipere is to stop a living being 
in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept |;)im in a hostile 
manner. (D.) 

Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me: excipere tulnern is to 
expose myself to wounds ‘ that may every moment come in my way.* (Hill.) 

JRecipere is also distinguished from accipere by denoting to receive not mer^j 
fur delenlion, but for actual possession. Acoepta pecunva may be a mere deposit 
reeepta peeunia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 

o Scipio the last word. P Annis octoginta et tribus ipsis. 

q Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (d). 
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§ 42. EXPEBssioirs or time.] 310—312. 

two years old hold a magistracy ? 19. He died three years ago. 
20. It is the part of a good citizen to receive wounds for his country. 


(a) (He did it) three years after he (had) returned, 

(1) po»t tres ann03 {or tertium annum) I rgdierat. 

(2) tertio anno./ 

(3) tribus annis (or. tertio anno) postquafn redierat. 

(4) tertio anno, quo redierat 

(h) JPridie quam exceesit e vita, The day before he died. 
Fostridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I left you. 
Postero anno quam &c. The year after &c. 

Priore anno quam &c. The year before &c. (Z.) 


810 


Vocabulary 45. 


By d<ty, interdiu or die. 

By night, noctu or nocte. 

By day and by night, die ac nocte; die 
noctuqne ; nocte et interdiu. 

In the erening^, vespSri or ve8pfii*e. 

In good time, in tempore, or tempore 
only. 

At the time of the Latin Games, Ludis 
Lathiis. 

In var, bello, as well as ;n bello : espe- 
dally if joined with an xdj. or gen. 

/n the ba ’ule of Cannae, pugna Cauuensi, 
or with in. 


A few days ago, paucis liia diebus. 311 
A few days before a paut time spoken 
of, paucis illis diebus. 

Found, coudere, did-, dit-. 

To incest; blockade, obsidere, sed-, 
sess-. 

To assault; storm, oppugnare. 

Spain, llispania. 

Supper; or rather dinner, coena*. 

J*oison, vgnSnum. 

Starvation, f&mes, is,/. 

Hanging: * die rope,* suspendium. 


Exercise 48. 

1. The city was taken by storm three years after the siege began". 312 
2. Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had come) into 
Spain. 3. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years after it 
was founded. 4. He died the year after he was banished. 5. Why 
did he go out in the evening ? 6. I will ask, why he set out in the 


^ It might be suppoy^d that ^tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,’ would mean, 
* after ttr# eotnpleted years from his return, and before the completion of the 
thirdthis however does nut appear to be so. * Octavo mense, quam coeptum 
oppugnari, captum Saguntum,’ &c. (Liv.): iv bur cj pr/ai {Palyb.)x ‘Tyrus 
teptimo mense capta est’ (Curt.): iroXtogKwv iicrd pijvae (Plut.), 'after a 
siege of seven months ’ (Clinton). s 

* Nearly so with arde: * Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.’ The use of the svljunctive here will be spoken of below. 

Obs. In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than 
by the perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect: *Nero 
natus est post novem menses, quam Tiberius excessit.* (Suet.) 

* From vesper, vesperis. 

* Fi'om Koivos, common: the principal meal of the day. 

** Say : ' after it began to be assaulted.’ 
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[§ 43. PLACE. SPACE 


evening. 7. Caius came to supper in good time. 8. Is this said 
to have been done by night, or by day ? 9. I will ask, whether these 
things were done by day, or by night. 10. lie died a few years 
ago. 11. He died the day after he had called upon me. 12. He 
was killed the year after Saguiitum v as taken. 13. Was he not 
killed in the battle of Canine ? 14. He set out at the time of the 

Latin Games. 15. The town was taken five months after it began 
to bo blockaded. 16. It is said ”, that Caius killed his slave by 
poison. 17. Hid he kill his slave by poison, or by starv ation ? 
18. Has he not killed his enemy by tlie rope ? 19. 1 am afraid 

that Balbus has killed his slave by poison. 


§ 43. Place. Space. 


313 (d) If the name of a town at tohieh any thing is or happens, is a 
Angular noun of the^rs^ or second declension, it is put in the geni¬ 
tive : if not, in the ablative 

{Carthago, Tibur, Auxur, Slc. often take abl. t in this construction *.) 

314 (5) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusative: in 
answer to whence ? in the ablative. 


315 

316 
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These rules apply only to the names of towns and small islands. Before other 
words prepositions must be used ; and before tltese, wlieii the name has an adjec- 
tite'if. 

UrbSf oppidam, locus, in apposition to the name of a town in the genitive, stand 


in the ablatiee. 

Such combinations as ‘ school at Capua* ‘Carthige in Africa* &c. are not 
admissible in Latin. But the name of tiie town must be govenied by the 
preceding rules, and the other noun governed by a preposUion, (C.) 

{Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples. 

.j .V / Running to Naples to (prep.) his mother. • 

^ XCurrens ad inatrem NeapiUm. (C.) 

(c) Local space is expressed by the accusative: sometimes by the 

ablative. ^ • 

With distare, exstare, eminere, acc. or M. is used (but not quite indifferently): 
with abesse, ex- dis- eedere, acc. should be used ; with eomidere, castra faeere, the 
ace. or aJU.^ ; sometimes with prep, a, ab. 


If oppidum or ttr6« come before the proper name, it m\ist take a preposition 
(Z.): e. g. in oppido Hispali. 

* Kritz and Berger, in their recent grammar, consider that Romce, Tus^nli, 
Sie. are also looal ablatives: ce cn a-i f i o-i. 

^ In almost all the constructions of time and space the prepositions ore occa> 
sionally expressed. Thus *ab Epidauro:* *per totarn noctem/ &c. 

» Zumpt says {Eng. Tr.), ‘ If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a 
place to be designated by the circumstance of its distance, the aH. is used '.* in 



§ 43. PL^CE. SPACE.] 


318—320. 
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(a) Vixi Jioma, Tarenti, Athenis, OahiiSj Tibure (or Tihuri)^ 318 
I have lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, Oahii, Tihur, 

(J) Legati Afhhias inissi mnt, Ambassadors were sent to Athena. 

Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from Corinth. 
ic) Tridui viam proceasit, He advanced a three days' march. 

Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium circiter 
millia passuuin decent, The fleld of Mai'othon is about ten 
thousand paces from the city of Athens. 

Ridui abest, It is a tvso days' journey from us (iter understood). 
IMilitcs aggerein latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, The sol¬ 
diers threw up a mound three hundred feet broad (or, in 
breadth). 

Vocabulary 46^ 

A paasiis, 118=4 Eng. feet, 10 02 j 2'o he nearer; not so far off, propiuo 319 
inches. A Konisin mile of a thousand ' ubosse. 

paces, mille y)as»u8. Miles, millia 'fo post himself ; encamp, consIdSre, 
passuum, thousands of paces. sed-, sess*. 

Two dags, bid mini, i. 7i) depart a finger's breadth, trans- 

'iiiree days, triilumn. veraum digitum discedere, cess*. 

?V) be distant from ; to be at a disUsnee As they say ; as the saying is, ut ajunt. 
of, abesse ; distare y. Carthage, Carthago, giuis,/. 

I'hebes, Thebm, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

[How must ‘ 7 am answered ’ be translated 1 285.] 

1. He lived many years at Veii. 2. The boy died at Carthage. 320 
3. My father and mother died at Thebes. 4. Why did he set out 
for Rome in the evening ? 5. I have lived several years at Carthage. • 
6. Might he not have lived at Rome ? 7. I almost think it would 

have been bett&r for (flat.) the Roman people to have been con¬ 
tented with Sicily and Africa. 8. They are building a wall two 
hundred feet liigh. The town is five (Roman) miles from Car¬ 
thage. 10. He has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from 
Cffisar. 11. Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. 12. Are 
(then)* you neareV to me than Labienus (is) ? 13. I have been 

formed that Cmsar is at a distance of two days’ march from us. 

14. There is no doubt, that the revilers of philosophy have been 
BuflSciently answered. 15. Hoes he not deserve to be relieved 
from his deb{ ? 10. How much did that victory cost the Cartha¬ 

ginians ? 17. From this rule I may not depart a finger's breadth, as 
the saying is*. 18. There are some who will not (541) depart even 
a finger's breadth from that rule., 

the eighth edit, of the original, he savs, ‘ in the aco,,* but the aU. is also correct. 
(Cfes. i. 48.) 

7 JUdare generall.v hikes a. » Transversurn, ut ajunt, digitum. 
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821—326. [§ M, GEBUNDS AND PABT. IN DUS. 


§ 44*. On the Gebunds and the Pabticiple in dus 

(Gerundive). 

821 The Gerund is a verbal substantive, but with the povserof governing that belongs 
to the otlier parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, that it cannot take an 
adjective in agreenu'nt with it. 

The Gerund coM*e8pond3, as far as it goes, with the English *participal sub" 
etantire' in ing, but its use is far less extensive*. 

822 The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the Gerund : its meaning 
is passive, denoting neoessity, fitness, ur something inlended ; what must, sltould, or 
is to be done. 

323 (a) When the participle In dus is in the neuter gender with the third person 
nng. of esse, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what one must, or 
should do. The person is put in the dative. 

324 In the oblique cases the gerundive (partcp. in dus) in agree¬ 
ment with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund' governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of wMng a lOUr, | 

Lscnbenuue epistolse. 

325 A whole conjugation may be formed with \X\Qj^artcp. in dus and 
sum. 


Present / sum, I am to he loved. 

lAmandus es, thou art to be loved. 

Imnerf ^ Amandus eram, I teas to be loved. 

^ * \Amanrlus eras, thou tcast to be loved. 

Obs. Atnandus eram or fui is generally to be construed should (or, ought to) 
have been loved. The reason is this: a thing whiuh teas (then) a thing to be loved, 
is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

/\T> . / one must tvi’ite. 

(a) Pres. Scribendum est, < , „ ... 

Li, you, m, &c. must wrde. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est®, I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write. 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 

Plur. nobis scribendum est, we mud wr^. 

vobis scribendum est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, they mud write. 


* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
*partieipal substantive * from a participle. It may decompound as well as simple; 
every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive use. 

* An affectation of being distinguished :* * the pretext of their hAving seized some 
traders :* * after his having been tumbling about in his mind one poor sentence :* 

* an atonement for his having been betray^ into,* &c. See * English Grammar for 
Classical Schools.* 

^ The literal meaning probably is either *U is to be written by me * (according 
to the idiom by which the passive used impersonally is equivalent to the corre- 
spending active form), or *diere is for me what hm to be written.* Mr. Key con¬ 
siders the nom. in dum to be, not the neuter of the gerundive, but the (active* 
gerund: so that the meaning is * there is writing/br me.* 
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§ 44. QEBUNDS L1S(T> PART. IN DUS.] 327—331. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat, 

(.i, thoiif tr« should have uritten, 
inihi scribendum erat, / ought to have tcritten. 
tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written^ &.c. 

And so on for the other tenses. 

{PaH, tn dus in agreement with a substantive.) 327 

N. Epistola seribcnda, a l*Mer to be verUten, 

G. epistolee scribendm, of writing a letter. 

D, epistolte scribeinlte, to or for writing a letter. 

Acc. (ad) epistolani scribendain, to write a Utter (or, to or for 
writing-a Utter). [ATot, ad scribendum epistolam.] 

Abl. epistola scribendi by writing a Idler. 

N. Auctores legend!, authors to be read. 

G. aucturum legendoruin, of reading authors. 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 

Acc. (ad) auctores Icgendos, to read authors (or, to or for 
reading authors). 

Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading authors. 

The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only appears to 328 
do so. 

Scribendum est mihi (it is to-be-written by me—) I must write. 

Consilium scribendse epistobe (an intention with respect to a letter tu-be-wi*itten 
=) an intention of writing a letter. 

(Eng.) We should all/'mise vii'tue. g29 

(Lat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dot.). 

(Eng.) A. iXmo to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

(Lat.) A time of playing. Fit for (dot.) burdens to-be-carried. 

(Eng.) He is born or inclined to act. 

(Lat.) He is born or inclined for (ad) acting. 

What is in form the present participU actiee, is often ‘ the participial ggQ 
substantive* It is always so, when it gocerns or is governedf instead of merely 
agreeing. 

What is in form the infin. pass, is often used as the partic. of the fut. 
pass., implying possibility^ duty, or necessity. ‘ Eng. Gr. for Classical Schools.* 


Elxercise 60. 

1. Man is borit to understand and act. 2. Cains is skilled in 331 
waging war. 3. We learn by teaching. 4. We should praise 
virtue even in an enemy. 5. He has snatched away from me the 

hope of finishing the business. G. We are all of us desirous of 

• / 


t> After a preposition that governs the accusative the gerund is not used, but 
the gerundive [ad placandos deos; not, ad placundum deos'[. After a preposition 
governing the ablative^ the gerundive is almost always used. 

Cicero and Cuesar prefer the gerundive (M.). But the gerund is mostly re¬ 
tained when the object is a neuter adjective or pronoun [studium aliquid ayciufi; 
falsum fatendo ]; unless where the neut. sing. = an abstract subst., e. g. vert 
inveniendi. (M.) 
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832—335. L§ 44. geetjnds and part, ik dus. 

seeing and bearing many things. 7. Water is good ® for drinking. 
8. Demosthenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. 9. Pericles 
was admirably-skilled {peritissimus) in ruling tlie state. 10. They 
adopt the resolution of setting the town on fire. 11. It cannot be 
denied, that yirtue must be learnt'. 12. Ought not glory to be pre* 
ferred to riches? 13. We must do this. 14. Those persons are 
not to be heard, who teach {prtBcipiunt') that we should be angry 
with our enemies. 15. We must all die. 16. An orator must see 
what is becoming. 17. We must take care to hurt {suhj.') nobody “. 
18. We must not take cruel measures even against Caius 


382 If a verb does not govern the accitsativey the part, in dus cannot 
be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impenonal construction in the 
passive: as we luust say, * mendaoi non credUvr^ so we must say, * mendaci non 
credendum e$t* 

(a) Hence to express * wo must' do, ficc. with a verb that governs the dat., 
we roust use the jKirt. in due in the neuter gender, retaining the object in the 
dative. 

333 (6) But fruenduSf fangendua, potiundua, utendua^ are sometimes found in 
agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly governed thu 
aco. When so used, they are generaXlg in immediate agreement with their 
substantives. 

As rea fruenda; ad officiurn fungendum, See. but also *fruenda etiam sapientia 
eat.* 

334 The gen. aing. masenline of the partie. in due is used with aui even when it is 
plural or fetninine aingular: 

fpurgandi sui causd,/or the fake of clearing theraselves.l 
\f)lucftn(H tui, of appeasing you (of a vcoman). j 

335 (a) Parcendum ® est inimicis, We must spare our enemies {pur 

enemies are to he spared). 

(b) Ea, quse utenda accepiati, Those things which you received to 
be used. 

XJtendum est cuiquo suo judicio {abl.)^ Every man must 
use his own judgement. 


c Utilis. Utilia, inutilia are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by tJie 
aco. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad.. 

^ No in Caium quidemy &c. 

6 So also teacendusy gloriandua, medendusy pcenitendu$y pudendua. 
f Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, * diripiendi pomorum,’ &c. 
In some otlier instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
* spes reatituendiy* the hope of being restored. (Z.) 

8 In the old writers (e. g. Varro) the ace. of the object often stands after this 
impersonal construction; * Canea potius paacoa et aorea habendum, quam multoa ’ 
(VaiT.) 
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§ 44. OEaruDS aitd part, in dxjs.] 336—338. 

(o) (Peculiar constructious.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solvendo esae 
(par, egual tOj understood), To he able to pay. Oneri 
ferendo ^ esse, To he equal to hearing the burden, Conaer- 
vandsB libertatia esse, To tend to the preservation of liberty. 

* I have to do it,* must be translated by the part, in due. 836 

( Eng.) With whom we hate to live. 

(Lat.) With whom it is to-he-lived (quibuscum vivendum est). 

‘It is* followed by the infin. p<m.^ generally expresses necessityf fitness^ 
ar something but sometimes mere/>ossi6tZi<y, to be translated by 

[< Tho passage is to he found in the fifth book * = the passage may or can be 
found in the fifth book.] 


Voeahulary 47. 


^0 overthroWf evertere, vert-, vers-. 

To occupy myself in; to be engaged in, 
operatn dare K 

To preserve^ conservare. 

To study; devote oneself to, stfidere ; 
dat. 

Literature, literse, pi.; also a letter = 
an epistle. 

To spend his time in, tempos impendSre, 
pend-, pens-; dat. 

To make it my first object or business, id 


Sgere, *to6e doing that’ and nothing 337 
else^^; eg-, act-. 

To plead a cause, dicere causam, of tite 
orator. 

To feel thankful; to retain a grateful 
sense, gratiani or gratias habere. 

T 0 thank; return thanks, gratias agere. 

To repay a kindness; to prove one’s 
gratitude, gratiam referre: fSro, tiil-, 
lat-; the person to whom, must be in 
tlte dat. 

To clear (= excuse), purgare. 


Obs. * Should,* which the pupil has been taught to translate by deheo or 
oportet, must now be translated by the part, in das, whenever it is not emphatic ; 
whenever it might be turned into ^isto be,’ &c. 


TJocercise 51. 

1. He is of opinion, that these things tend (c) to the overthrow of 338 
the state. 2. Do these things tend to the preservation or the over¬ 
throw of the state ? Gains is engaged in writing letters. 4. 
There is no doubt, that (86) the state is not able to pay (<?). 6. It 
is the part of a Christian to spend his time in assisting* the 


b The dat. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the acc. with ad ; 
distrahendo hosti, or ad distraheudum hostem. 

When the verb governs an object in the dot,, the agent is sometimes expressed 
with ab, to avoid ambiguity : / 

* Gives quibus a vobis consulendum est.* 

Obs. Caius consulendus est (must be consulted ): Caio consulendum est (the 
interests of Caius must be consulted). 

**Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writers. 
Hotting. Cic. Div. i. C. 

^ Followed by ut with subj. 

* SuUevandis; as subvenire, succurrerc, govern a dat., they cannot be put in 
agreement with their object 
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339 . [§ 44 . GEBUlSrDS AlH) PART. DT DUS. 

wretched. 6. Let us consult the interests of those with whom we 
have to live. 7. I will enquire of Caius, whether Balbus should be 
consulted. 8. We must consult the interests of Balbus. 9. We 
must provide for the interests of our country. 10. It was owing to 
you**, that the interests of Caius were not consulted. H. J made 
it my first object to (w^ preserve the Boman territory. 12. I can¬ 
not repay your kindness. 13. There is no doubt, that he is going 
to thank you. 14*. I will enquire of Caius, whose cause he is going 
to plead. 15. He satisfied me in proving his gratitude. 16. He 
made it his first business to satisfy Caius in (the way of) proving 
his gratitude. 17. Every animal makes it his first olject to preserve 
itself. 18. We must strive to conquer. 19. Must we not repay 
the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have received, 
benefits ? 20. I persuaded Caius to devote himself to literature. 

21. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing them¬ 
selves (334). 22. They had called upon Caius for the purpose of 

clearing themselves. 23. There were some who consulted the in^- 
terests of Caius. 


Vocabulary 48. 

goQ (Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 


At home^ domi 
From home^ domo. 

IJuine, domum 

At mj/y youTy anotJier man’s, &c. housey 
domi iiieae, tuse, alienm, &c. 

On thf groundy hum!: uchich may foJlow 
a m‘b of eidier rest or motion. 

In the fieldy militiie°. 


Out of doors; outy foras after terbt of 
motion : foris after other verbs. 

To dine out, foris coenare. 

Into the country, rus. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri: or, less commonly, 
rure. 


To return, redii*e ; eo. 

To return; turn back, revertere, vert-, 
vers-; or reverti P. 


To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire 
cum aliqao. 

To confer an obligation on a superior, 


Doinus is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use: 

Tolle me, mu, mi, mis, si declinare donms vis; 
but it has domi for at home, &c.; though not for * of the housed 

“ Also ‘ fo Pomponiu8*s house/ Pomponii domum, without a preposition: ‘to my 
house/ domum meani. 

o Belli and milltioB are used only in connexion with domi: hello however is 
used for in tear. (Z.) 

P Reverti (perf.) is more common than reversussum; rererto-, -e6am,le8S common 
than revertor, -ehar, Redire properly expresses the continued action intervening 
between the momentaneous actions of the turning hack (reverti), and the return 
or arrived home (revenire). D. Redire is said of one who returns after having 
arrived at his journey’s end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns 
back before he has completed his journey or business. {Ernesti.) 
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§ 45. CONSTBUCTIOS OF PABTICIPLES.] 340, 341. 

gratiam inire ab aliquo, dc., apml To ca««/orrA, projtcere, jec-, ject-. 
aliquem, Liv.; ineo, To resol constituSre, stltu-, stitut-. 

Youthy juventu8, utis; juveiita’l. Jii- Approved^ of valour; triedy epectatus, 
vciitus also ‘ the youth.* seen. 

Exetrcise 52. 

1. Titua Manlius spent his youth in the country. 2. When 340 
Tullius returns (shall have returned') from the country, I will send 
liim to you. 3. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the country. 

4. On the day after he returned from the country, he was accused 
of treason. 5. He is the same in the field, that (45, 5) he has 
always been at lioine. 6. He answered, that Pomponia wa^ supping 
out. 7. Might ho not have spent his life in tho country ? 8. They 
^ill 'i) kept their word both at home and in the field. 9. Ho set out 
intfe the country. 10. There is no doubt, that he set out for the 
country in the evening. 11. There is no doubt, that he will cast 
these things out of doors. 12. Diodorus lived many' years at my 
house. 13. Balbus came to my house. 14. Had you not rather 
bo in your own house without' danger', than in another-maii’s with' 
danger' ? 15. There is no doubt, that he was a person of most- 

approved' merit (virtus) both at homo and in the field (p. 7. 14). 

IG. It cannot be denied, that he has resolved to turn back home. 

17. He was always deciirous of waging war. 18. There is no 
doubt, that you will confer an obligation upon Caosar. 19. Palbus 
is already reconciled to Gains (perf). 20. AVe must succour tho 
miserable. 21. There is no doubt, that a Christian should succour 
the miserable 22. There is no doubt, that ho threw tlicso things 
(forth) on the ground against his will. 23. Tho Homan youth 
were of approved valoi^r in war. 24. I fear that he will turn back 
home. 


^ 45. OJr THE Construction of Participles. 

(Ablative absolute.) 

Every attributive w ord involves an assertion. 311 

Thus ‘ a.fim house’ a house w a fine one. ‘ Charleses hat* = the liat 
tchich belongs to CharleSy &c. 


A 

4 Juventay youth = tho time of youth ; juventus (utis), ^outh = the time of 
youth; or, ‘ tlie youth ’ = the young men: Junentasy the goddess of youth. 

Cicero docs not xaejuventa; but Livy and later writers use juventa for the 
time of youth, juventus for the youth. (D.) 

• See page 96, uote^. 

PART 1. • 11 
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342—317. L§ CONSTEUCTION OF PAETICIPLES. 


342 Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect manner: it 
assumes it altributxtelyf instead of skUitnj it prudicatively; that is, as a fomtai 
proposUion. 

343 Whenever therefore it is cuuveuieiit to express by a complete sentence the 
assertion asswned by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with the principal 
sentence by a rekuice pronoun, or a conjunction (or conjunctional adverb) ol 
timfy causey limilationy &o. 

344 On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal one by 
relative pronouns or conjunctions (such as, when, aftery if, since, because, althovtj/i, 
&c.) may often be expressed by participles. 

345 Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in English, 
such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin by participles. 
By this construci»«*»’ the Latin gains more compactness and power of com¬ 
pression than the English possesses, but with an occasional vagueness from which 
our language is free*". 

340 When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun already 
governed oi governing in the sentence, it is put in the ablative *in 
agreement with its own noun. 


847 


(a) An ablative thus uncoiinected with the general structure of the clause m 
which it stands, is called an ablative absolute. The noun and partep. stand to 
each other (virtually) in the rLlation of subject and predicate. 

(/3) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construction, if the 
nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a 7ioun occurrlmj in the j>rincl}xil 
sentence, or a pronoun representing such a noun, the construction must be the 
ablative absolute. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(abl. (d>s.) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(oW. ahs.) 


Examples. 

Nobody who considers this, will hesitate. 

Nobody considcriui) tliis, will hesitate. 

Nobody, if Caius considers this, will escape. 

Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. 
f Alexander, ajler he hud Uiken Tyre, marched on, &c. 
(.Alexander, having taken Tyre, inarched on, &c. 

JTho King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, &.c. 
bThe King, Tgre being taken by Alexander, retired, &c. 



1 

i 


II. 


r Since in the attributiee combination no particle of connexion is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered front the 
general meaning of the author. Ati instructive exaniple^'of the possibility ol 
miseonnecting occurs in a late review of 2'ate*s Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.). 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agdto 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, &c. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the review'er, understanding the meaning to be, because the fdihers means tvere 
slender, he tcould nut send his son to a provincial school, but carried him to Itoiue — 
proceeds to consider, hotv education could be cheaper in. the capital than in thu 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would h-wo 
found no grounds in it for speculating about foundation schools, &c. at Rome, but 
have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning/ that, 'tiiouuii the father's 
means were slender j he neveiilidess tcould not send his son to a school (hat teas thought 
gotnl enough for the children of great centurions, dec., but resolved to give him the best 
education the capital could afford. 



45. CONSTRUCTION OP PARTICIPLES.] 348, 349. 
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(I> 

(2) fl 

(<»W. abs.) \ I 


(I desire joys ^fthixk vVl last for ever, 

) I ■ 


1 


desire joys abont-to-last for ever. 

I desire heaven, because Us joys will last for ever, | 


III. 


desire heaven, its joys being ahout-to-latt for ever. 

. j We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. 

' * \We miss many things, staring us in the face. 

(2) j" We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the fiice. 
{ahl. abs.) \.We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 


IV. 


Vocabulary 49. [Prepositioa a, ai, 


A befoi’e consonants; ab before vowels 
and h; but also before all conso* 
nants (Freund), especially a, before 
which it is more common in Cicero 
than a; (jd)s hardly ever occurs, ex¬ 
cept before <<!®, and never except 
• before r, gu, t. 

meanings of a are (l)/ro»»; (2) 
6y, governing tho agent after pass, 
verbs; (3) after; (4) on or at, of 
relative position; (5) on the side or 
part of; (G) in point of; (7) the ojice 
held. 

From It boy, a jniero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim 
a proelio*. 


[n front, a fronte : Irons, forehead. 348 

[n Jlatik, a latere : latus, side. 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two miles distance; tm miles off, a 
millibus p.assnum duobus. 

So near home, tam prope a <lomo. 

To make for «(?, a nobis facere. 

To be on our side; to sUtnd on our side, 
a nobis stare. 

'To be (f a man*8 party, ab ali<iuo sentire; 
sens-. 

An amanuensis, a nianu serves'^ 

Again from the beginning; all over again, 
ab integro; integer, whole. 


Exercise 53. 


[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated par- 
ticipially.] 

1. Let us oppose the evils ^that are coming'. 2. Must we spare 319 
even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] 3. We must spare them even 
Pthough tliey should resist (us). 4. I must spare p those who 

favour' mo and ^ stand on my side. 5. I must not despair Pif (but 
a) few' stand on my side. 6. Timotheus increased by (his) many 
virtues tho glory p whi«ii he had received from his father'. 7. Cains, 
‘’after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. 8. The 
father, P after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 

9. VV'e jjio not bellfeve* a liar, even p when he speaks the truti). 10 
Tlie father turned back, p because ho feared for his son (231) 


* Ju Cicero’s time abs was generally confined to accoiv^t-books (Or. 47, ItjO). 

^ Pugna is any*battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies: proelium is an engagement of troops. Dbderlein confines the moaning 
olprodium too much, when he makes it only the ‘occasional engagement oipar- 
ticuftir divisions of an army;’ e. g.prcelium Pharsalicum (Cio.), ‘ illustrissimum 
est prodium apud Platoeas.’ {Nep.) Acies, when used of a battle, is a general 
engagement. 

“ On the flanks (a lateribus). 

So, ab epistolis, a secretary: a rationibus, a steward or accountant. 

We believe a liar, not even, &c. (ne—quidem). 

• H 2 
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[§ 46. PiLETICIPLES. 


11. Caius, Pwlio was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the 
capital charge^h 12. Why did you turn back so near home ? 13. 
The Gauls attack tlie Homans in the rear, 11. Ariovistus posted 
himself at about two miles off. 15. He took Massiiia ** after it had 
been blockaded two years. 16. A treaty was ratified Rafter the 
city had been besieged two years. 17. Do not these (arguments) 
make for us ? 18. Scipio immediately after the battle returned to 

the sea. 19. Are not the Gauls of our party ? 20. Almost from 
a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 


§46. The Participle (continued). 


850 (d) participle of Wie future in rus often expresses pw.- 

pose with which a person acts. 

351 (J) T\\q participle in dus ohen ih.Q end ov purpose for 

which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to cause a thing to be done) and 
verbs of giving^ receirhtg, sending, undertaking. In English the infin. active is 
often used where the infin. passive would be allowable, but less common. 

(P) He gave them the cmnitry to dwell in. 

{Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

352 Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of by 
turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained: for instance, that which is 
tlie efiect rather tlnan that which is the cause ; that which is the consequence 
rather than that v Inch is the condition; that which is posterior in point of time 
I’ather than that w] ich precedes it. 

353 It is a peculiarit of the English language, that we use a present participle 
when, though two events are dosely connected, yet that represented by the par¬ 
ticiple must be over before the other begins. 

A present participle must be translated by a perfect parti¬ 
ciple (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf sulg.) when the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that Expressed jby the 
verb begins. 

Examples. 


C 

J 


I. 


351 (a) I write to aid the student. { 

{part.) I write going-to-aid the student {adjuturui). 

(b) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

{part.) He gave them the country to-he-dmlt-in (fiahitandum) 
355 Ite apprehended them and took them to Horae. \ 

{part.) He took them apprehended to Horae. / 

Ho lock up the bundle and ran off. 

{did. abs.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. 

{Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 

{Lat.) Having leapi from liis horse, he embraced him. 


. } 


III. 


} 


IV. 



§ 47. PARTICIPLES.] 
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Vocahulary 50. 


To cause to be done; to hate a thing 
donCy aliqxiid fixciendum earare. 

To contract to buildy aliquid faciendum 
conduccre. 

To let a thing out to be built by contracty 
aliquid faciendum lilcnre. 


A sentencCy scntentia. 

To corrupt, coi'i*umpere, fup-, rupt*. 
To learn by heart, cdiscere. 

To repair, reficere, io; fee-, feet-. 
To pull down, diruere, ru-, x’iit-. 
Bridge, pons, pontis, ia. 


Exercise 54. 

1. Conon causes tlie walls p which had been pulled down by Ly- 357 
saiider*, Pto bo repaired. 2. He undertook Pto corrupt Epaminon- 
das with money. 3. Eor how much will you undertake p^o corrupt 
Ealbua ? 4. He had contracted Pto build a bridge. 5. Ho gavo 
Cyrus to Ilarpagus p to be killed. 0. Carvilius, when ” consul, had 
out the temple {cedesy) of Eortuno {Eortuna) ^to be built by con¬ 
tract. 7. I will enquire of Cains, wliether he has contracted ^to 
repair the bridge. 8. We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart 
(354, b'). 9. He has set out for Homo Pto free his son from debt. 

10. I cannot but think you corrupted by gold. 11. Eorgetting 
the (54) benefits which he received from Caius, he tooh cruel mea¬ 
sures against him. (Begin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) 12. He 

says that it is 7tot^ necessary to make haste. 13. There are some 
who have turned-back home. 


§ 47 . Tub Participle {continued). The Supine. 

(fl) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter-passives') has 358 
a participle of the perfect active. Hence this participle must be 
translated by the (pr^sive) pa^t participle put absolutely, or by 
quum with the perfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 


^ G. Lysandri. 

y uEdes and templum are both a temple: but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the God; in the latter as 
the whde temple, with all its buildings, courts, &c. .^fes in the stnjjf. luis gene¬ 
rally the adj. saira with it, or the name of the Deity ; Jotts, Minertae, &c. 

Fanum is a spot consecrated for the ci’ection of a temple by the augui’s; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, * a sanctuary.* Ddu- 
bi^em was either the temple itself, as a ])1ace of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood; 
the shrine. 

Templum is from rf/uvw, rtpiru (cut), a portion * cut off* by the augurs; dd%i- 
brum probably from de-luo, to xeask away: Doderleiu thinks that fanum is tl. ** 
German Bann, Engl. ban. 



359—363. 
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[§ 47. PAIITICIPLES 


859 (h) An English substantive may often be translated by a par¬ 

ticiple. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abstract nouns expressing a mode 
of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom used in Latin. 

SCO (e) So also the participial substarUite may often be translated not only by tlie 
participle in dus, but by other participles. This is a common way of translating 
it when it is under the government of ‘ trilliouL* 

3G1 After * to hear’ and *to the present infin. active must be translated into 
Latin by the present participle active. 

362 When the participle of an ahl. ahsol. is * it is omitted in 
Latin, and two substantives^ or a substantive and adjective^ are put 
together in the ablative. 


^362 The supine in «j» (act.) follows verbs of motion: the supine in u (virtually, 
though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as best, difficulty &c.) an(j- 
the substantives fas, nefas, &c. ^ 

(a) The supine in um with ire means * to go about to,’ &c. implying anc 
exertion. 

363 (®) Cffisar, having crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(L i\ jCeesar, the Rubicon being crossed, marched to Rome. 

' *■' (or, Ctesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(b) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, &c. 


Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 

2. After the banishment of Tax’quinius, consuls were elected. 


^consuls were elected. 


.ahs.) Tarquinius being banished, ^ 

(or) After Tarquinius banished, S 

(Tarquiiiio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 


1 . 

s 


{Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, ) „ , ... 

(Lot.) fym, Ihmc founded, J “ 

(So, ante Romam couditam, &c.) 


1 

/ 


II. 


j'virtute culta. 


{Eng.) By the practice of virtue, 

(Lot.) By virtue practised, 

(Virtute colendd, by practising virtue.) 

{Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity j or, far contempt of the 
deity. 

{Lat.) A reward of (=: for) idie deity despised (spreti numinls merces). 


(c) {Eng.) He assists others unthout robbing himself. * ^ 

(Lat.) He assists othci'S, not robbing himself (sc ipsuni non spolians). 

{Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

{Lat.) He goes aw’ay, you not perceiving it (te non sentiente). 


{Eng.) He goes away without saluting any body. • 

{Lot.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nullo t sahttaio). 

{Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{Lot.) He condemns him unheard {inauditum). 


+ With the pass, particip. nnUo is seldom found: nullo mpmito. Sail. Jug. 
100, 3. Nemine is found with it in Tac, (Ann. 16, 2") and i^ud.. 


§ 47. PARTICIPLES.] 
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Vocabulary 51. 

At Hie sugijettlon of the Mafi^ Magis I hare eomfieted the tcorkf opus abso- 364 
auctoribus : auctor, an adviser. lutum habeo^. 

Under your guidance, te duce, you being I plainly see through his design, conn* 
our leader: dux, ducis. lium ejiis perspcctum habeo. 

In the reign of Herod, llerbde rege or It can’t be said without impiety, nefaa 
regnante*. est dictu. 

AgahnU the will of Cains, Caio invito. It may be said without impiety, fas est 
In the lifetime of Augustus, Aiigusto dictu. 

, Hard to find, difilcilis inventu. 

1^* The Englisli •present part. act. is generally translated by the 3G5 
Latin pa^t partic. when the verb is deponent. 

Tliis arises from tlie principle given in 35.‘1, and from this ; tJiat the Romans 
spoke of a feeling aa O'cer, the moment it had l*een f it; and of a snental operation 
as orer, the moinont it was performed; whereas we should describe both as 
present; as now going on. 

Exercise 55, 

[Which word for to light should bo used of a funeral pile 1 299, h.] 

1. Pit* nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. 2. Pytha- 366 
goras came into Italy Pin the reign of Tarquiniua Suporbus. 3. 
p After Dion (G-. JDionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius gained 
possession of the city. 4. JEneas, p after the taking of Troy by the 
Greeks, came into Italy. 5. The slave, having lighted the funeral 
pile, cast himself at his master’s feet®’. 6. They returned to Vcii 
p without waiting for the army of the Koraans. 7. He turned back 
home P without our perceiving it. 8. They could scarcely be re¬ 
strained from condemning you to death ivithout hearing you. 9. 

]Ie went away without saluting me. 10. At the suggestion of 
Gains, Balbus pretended to be mad 11. I am afraid, that I do 
not*® see through Balbus’s design. 12. The son died p after the 
Vanishment of liis f^^her. 13. He pretends, that he has finished the 
work. 14. I have noAV finished the work which I promised to per¬ 
form® (Invert by 30). 15. p After the taking of Massilia by storm, 
a league was ingde (Express post). 16. Was (then) man born Pto 
drink wine? 17. Ton have recovered from a severe disease’’by 
drinking water. 18. I heard Gains cry out, that it was all over with 
the army. 19. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] 20. Ton wif. do 

what shall ^eem best to be done. 21. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself ? 22. They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup^ what 
should be done. 


* If the reign were that of a Roman emperor, imperanle must be used. 

» From this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed 
action than on its mere completion, arose the perfect with ^have ’ in our own 
other modern languages. 
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§ 48. Pronouns. 

3(37 (a) ‘ Own^ when ifc is to be more strongly expressed than hymeus, 

tuuSj suitSy &c. must be translated by ipsim or ipsorum (as one or 
more are meant) after those pronouns. 

3C8 (^) Selfy -selves, <&c. in an oblique case are often translated by 

ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in the no7n. if 
the meaning is that that agent did it; in the case of the personal 
pronoun, if the agent’s doing it to himself is the stronger notion. 

3G9 sui relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it may be 

used, in a dependent clause, for the nomiuativo of the principal verb, when 
either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being referred to the verb of 
its own clause. 

370 (jO Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some thought 
ov purpose of the subject of the principal sentence— 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal sen¬ 
tence, should be translated by^wi or whenever (from the yrum- 
mar, or the obvious sense') there would be no danger of understanding 
it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal sci> 
tence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger o. 
understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

371 (^) often refers to an oblique case, especially when guisque 

or unusquisque is used. 

Nostrum and vestrum arc to be used (not nostri, Tesiri) when ^of m-V ‘of 
you ’ = ‘ out of us,* * out of you ;* that is to say, after paHititi's (including nume¬ 
rals, comparatires, and super lathes^). 

373 (fl) Mea ipsius culpa. My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our fault. 

(b) ilTc® ipse consoler, I console myself, p 

Se ipsos oranes natura diligunt, All men naturally love them¬ 
selves. 

(0) Cicero eifecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilin® proderet, 
Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray to him (Cicero) the 
designs of Catiline. 

(It being obviously absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them to 
Curius.) 


b Nostrfim and vestrAm are also used wheii they have omnium in agreement: 
omnium nostrum, &c. 

« The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the yenitires plural) are 
sometimes strengthened by ntrf to signify * wf/,* with op withmt ipse: mViimet 
ipsi, sibimet ipsis, nobtsmet ipsis, de memet ipso, &c. So is also drublcd into sese: 
for tumet, tute is said. Matthim says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the noin. after 
this appended viet. 
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§ 48, PRONOUNS.] 

Pers®, morfcuo Alexandro, non alium, qui* imperarefc ipsisf 
digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Tersiatis, after the death 
of Alexandery confessed that nobody had ever better deservea 
to rule over them 

(Qtti imperant sibi, might have tneant Jitter person to govern himself.’) 
{d) TIannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal was 
banished by his fellow-citizens. 


Yocabulary 52. 


To befaU; happen^ accidere*!, cid-; dot. 

To happen; turn outy evgnire, veu-, 
vent-. 

To happen, of fortunate events, contin- 
gere, tig-; dat. 

Jl the man*s good fortune, huic con- 
tjgit, ut &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam 
in libertatcin vindtcare. 


To defend a thing or person actually 374 
attacked, defendere, fend-, fens-. 

To defend a thing or pei’soii, if and 
tcheneeer it is attacked ; to take under 
one's protection, tnerio. 

JTis own friends or adherents, sui, pL 
For its own sake, propter sese. 

To love each other, inter so amare ; of 
two or more persons. 


Exercise 50. 

[How is * through' to be translated, when it expresses the cause 1 (2C1).] 

1. The mind is a part of me. 2. The better part of you is im- 375 
mortal. 3. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. 4. Wiiich of you is believed ? 5. Many evils 

befall us by our own fault. 0. IMany evils have befallen mo 
through (abl.') my own fault. 7. Do not many evils happen to us 
by our own fault ? S. All men favour themselves. 0. These evils 
may have happened to us (129(«) ) through our own fault. 10. It 
cannot be denied, that the mind is a part of ourselves {of us). 11. 

I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection. 12. Ought 
he not to have commanded himself? 13. It is not every man who 
can command himself. 14. He is an enemy to himself. 15. It 
cannot be denied that he is an enemy to himself. 16. "We should 


A xidere and evenire are said of any occurrences whatever: cowlivgere, obvenire, 
and oUingere, only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences that take 
us by surprise ; e'Ssnientia those that are expected: Accidehtia are represented as 
the effects of chance; etenientia as the results of preceding actions or events ; 
eontingentia as favours conferred upon us by gooti fortune; obtingentia and obre- 
nientM as advantages falling to our lot. (D.) 

From the use of contingere to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, 
accidere would come to be generally used of unfortunate ones. 

8 Neither is in itsoif stronger than the other: for as the defendens shows more 
tpirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the tuens shows more care and 
affection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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[§ 49. rnONOTi^rs. 


practise justice for its own sake. 17. They prayed Artabazus to 
take their ^ cause under his protection. 18. He was called king by 
Ida own adlierents. 19. It was this matCs good fortune to restore 
liberty to his country. 20. I fear that he will not be able to restore 
liberty to his country. 21. They asked to be allowed to take all 
their property with them. 22. There are some who favour them¬ 
selves.—23. The boys love both mo and each other. 


§ 49. Pronouns {continued) (Is, hie, istc, ilia) 

376 ip) she, it; thegy are translated by ca, id, when they 
merely stand for a person or thing either hefore trtcntioned or dhml 
to he described by a relative clause. 

*/s,’ is wholly without emphasis, or the power of dhttlngnisMng one object 
from another. ‘ One of its main duties is to act as a mex'e antecedent to the 
relative K.’ 

377 When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, ille the 
most remote, istc that which is the nearest to tlie party addressed. 

(6) Iste may bo considered as the demonstrative of the second person r= 

‘ th.at of yoursy ‘ that which is known to (or concerns) you.* 

378 From this power of denoting comparative nearness and remoteness (whether in 
space or hto and Ule are used ‘ to discriminate between the diflereiit words 
that form the subject of discourse.’ Thus then. 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer^ the 
latter I ille to the more remote^ the former^. 

* Hie, refering to what immediately precedes, must occupy a very early, if not 
the first place in its sentence.’ 

379 * While hie refers to what has just come fi*ora the pen (or m<mfh), ille may be 
opposed to it in another direction, and introduce ‘t&me new matter.’ 

33Q So also ‘ hie may refer to what follows, but it must then descend from its 


f Jpsorum; for suam might mean, they prayed him to support hifown cause, 
g * Is qui pugnat’ means ‘the combatant* or *a comhatant* (accordingly as he 
has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while ‘Aiu qui jiugnat,’ *ille qui 
pugnat,’ signify respectively ^this combatant,’ * yonder combatant.’—Quart. 
Journ. of Education, vol. Hi. 320, which contains an excellent account of these 
qronouiis, from which the passages in invei'ted commas are taken. 

Of tlie passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, 
all probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations: ^ 

(1) The well known oi’dcr of the actual oceurrenee or existence o( the things 
may be reversed in the sentence. (G.) 

(2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes. (3) Or hie may denote ^id de 
quo potissimuin ayimus.* llaschig. ad Liv. xxiv. 20. Sec also Quart, Joum. as 
before. 
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prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one equally 
emphatic either at, or very near, the end.' 

Ille, from relating to the pastf may denote that which has long been knownj 381 
ithether farorahly or un/awrably. 

(c) Here We * = the well known ; the famous. 

In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is residing, and 382 
to the things that concern him: in trials, iste denotes the opposite party, as long 
us he is directly addressed; but when the speaker turns to the judges, he may 
use hie to denote the opposite party, (G.) 

As ille may mean *whom all know,* so iste may mean *whom you know,* 
whether for good or not K So also hie may mean * whom you or I see before us,’ 

{d) Ille ia used before quidem, where we use ‘ it is true,' ‘ in- 383 
deed^ to malio some partial concession, to be followed by a ‘ hut.' 

{a) Dionysius servus meus aufugit; is est in provincia tua, 384 
Dionysius, a slave of mine, has run away: he is in your 
province. 

(h) Isia civitas, That state of yours. 

(c) Medea ilia, The famous Medea, Magnus ille Alexander, 

The celebrated Alexander the Great. 

(d) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen &c.. Not without 
reason it is true, hut yet &c. 

Vocabulary 53. 

And thaX too, et isl; isque: et idem. That onZy, is"* demum: that at length, 385 
idemque. as if the others had been travdled 

Nor that; and tltat too not, nec is. through before this was arritied at. 

To know, scire vissc, nnsse : perf. of noscere, to learn 

To know = to be acquainted with, no- to know; to make acquaintance with. 


^ * Ille can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative 
and the employment of litHfov this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to wnat has just been mentioned.* p. 319. 

In this way iste as often used to express contempt, but by no means always. 

• Tho writer in the Quai't. Journ. of Education doubts the existence of the 
forms ii and Us. Grotefend gives dat. eis (also Us): Zumpt (in his eightli edit.) 
it (ri), Us (eis); adding that the former are the more common, and generally 
written in MSS. with a single i. 

When is, hfc, or qui, &c. stands as the subject of an-apposition-terb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with ‘ thing.* [“ Ea demum est vera felicitas.**} 

• Scire relates to a proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a newt, 
pronoun or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. 

Nosse is to have become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing 
may be known : it * describes therefore knowledge a.s the result of external or 
internal perception* (R.) Hence nom is often followed by the accusative of a 
Buun. 




108 386,387. [§ 49. ptionouns. 

To know thoroughly by experience; to They govern tlie dat. of that from 
be conversant wii/*, callere; properly^ which. 

to be hard, a hand becoinea by To make a beginning with, facerc ini 
much manual labour; acc, tium a. 

To take away, adtmere®, of good things; Of-a~eommon kind, vulgaris, 

extmere, of bad things: ein-, einpt-. 

Exercise 57. 

386 1. He has killed both his father and his mother; the former by 

poison, the latter by starvation. 2. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? 3. This* only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. 4. What* true wisdom is, the wise only 
know. 5. Do you know Caius ? G. I will ask what true w'isdom 
is. 7. At how much is that state of yours to bo valued, from wliich 
the good and wise have been banished ? 8. I doubt whether this is 
true happiness or not. 9. I have had an interview with Cains: ixe 
says, that he has not seen the man. 10. Do not take away frohi me 
my liberty. 11. That (famous) Plato has taken away from me all 
fear of death. 12. Apollo admonishes us to become acquainted 
with ourselves. 13. It is not every one who can ” know himself. 
14. Those good things whicli can be taken away, are not really 
good things p. 15. Having set my son' .at liberty, he has taken 
away all my '• care. IG. I have been praised by a good man, it is 
true (d), but (one who is) unskilled in these matters. 17. Chris¬ 
tians after death will enjoy a happy life, and that too an eternal 
one. IS. He has always devoted himself to literature, and that 
too of no ” common kind.—19. There are some who deny that the 
boys love each other. 

Vocabulary 54. 

887 yf&o, may often be translated by if/mf. To join battle with; to give battle to. 
This, or that, as well as some other, ct proeli<sfli conunittvre cum. 

ipse. To your neighbourhood; to irhere you 

Where you are: in your neighbourhood, are, isto or istuc K 
istic. Frotn your neighbourhood; from where 

Keen or very, with that, ipse: illud yon are, istinb. , 

ipsum ■, even that. Proud, superbus. 

o DemUur quidlibet; adimnntur bona; eximuntur mala. (D.) 

* See note “ in preceding page. 

P Say: ^are not true good (things).* ^ 

a Say: ‘ all care from me.* 

** Nihil est liberate, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

* * To justify the use of ille (to denote any thing, provided it did not i'Ktne- 
diately precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is 
applicable.* p. 218.—Not if the remote event be one of general iwtoriety. “ Quid 
T. Albutius! nonne eequissiroo animo Athenis exsul philosopliabatiir 1 cui tameu 
illttd ipsum nuinquam accidisset si” &c. De Fin. v. 108. 

* Adverbs of motion to a place end in o or uo; of motion from, in inc, ndc. 
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Exercise 5S. 

[IIow must * I am beliesed* be translated ! 285.] 

1. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. 2. Let him 388 
wlio commands others, learn also to command himself. 3. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? 4. Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. 5. It is not be¬ 
coming for” a Christian to be proud. 6. I had already set out to 
your neighbourhood. 7. Even that would never have befallen me^ 
in your lifetime. 8. A Christian may not be proud, 9. Do not 
join battle. 10. I fear the liomans will not be willing to join battle 
with the Gauls. 11. It cannot be denied that justice sliould be 
practised for its own sake. 12. It remains, that I should give 
bUk^e to the Gauls. 13. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to 
know oneself. 14. I know that in your neighbourhood you both 
are wise and seem (so), 15. Such’®^ a "war was undertaken, as 

Home had never before seen. 


§ 50 . Pronouns {continued). (On the Translation of 

‘ Any.') 

‘ Any ’ w’hcn all are excluded is quisquam or ullus. 389 

‘ Any ’ wdien all are included is quids “ or quilibet. 890 

frt) All ;ire excludtd in sentences that are rMlly or virtually negative; and 
after ru? (scarcely), sine (without.)''. 

Sentences that are tirtuallu ueiiative fthat is, as good as negative) are (1) 
such questums as expect the answer ‘ no* and are asked not for information^ but 
assent; thus, * can any man believe this ? ’ z= ‘ no man surely can believe this 
(2) comparative sentences; ‘ he was taller than any of his friends’ = ‘ none of his 
friends was so tall as he.* 

(j3) All arc included when^**^ny ’ means ‘ any you please* * every* 

(y) ‘Quisquam * is used irWiout, * ullus’ generally with a substantive. Ullus 
is however used substantively in the cases in which quisquam is unusual ; i. e, in 

ihefem. of the no?M., (Vc., and uU. sing.; and throughout the plural. In ahl. 

masc. both*it/fo and quoquam occur. Quisquam may also be used with designa¬ 
tions of men (honv>, civis), &c. 

(b) * Any" after st, nisi, nwn, nl, quo, quanto, is the indcfiuitc 391 
quis or qui ^ ^ 

(But aliquis follows these particles when the * any* or ‘ semte * is euiphutic.) 


u quids (and utervis) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
Abet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate owq. —Quilibet generally carries with 
it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

** With respect to sine, aliquis should follow it in a negative sentence (in which 
it is to be considered jmUive), and tdlus in a podlivs sentence (in which it is to 
be considered negative). G« 

Si is also sometimes followed by ullus or Quisquam. The * any * is then Ti ry 
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[§ 50. PBOHOUITS. 


392 Any * is translated by aliquis or quUpiam when it means ‘ som6 
one or other,’ ‘ some.^ 

393 (d) The indefinite article ‘a’ may sometimes be translated by 
quidam, aliquis, or quispiam y, when ‘ a certain * or ‘ some * might be 
substituted for ‘ a.’ 

391 («) JVescio quia (the quia agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 

quidam, but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or of indifference 
at least. 

{Eng.) Henry, Charles, and John. 

{Lat.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles and John. 

395 (a) Solis candor illustrior eat, quam ullius ignis, The brightness 

of the sun is more intense than that q/’any fire. 

An quisquam potest sine perturbatioue mentis irasci ? Cat 
(then) any man he angry without some mental agitation ?f 
(h) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry with 
infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patrifi, parentibus, araicis, adire periculum . . 
oportet, We ought to encounter any danger for our country^ 
our parents^ and our friends, 

Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 


emphatic, often implying a doubt of the existence of any, but sometimes only an 
emphatic assertion that if there be any, it is enough, whereas there really are 
several or many: G.g.ai ulla mea apnd te commendatio valuit, quvd ado inult&a 
plurimnm volume, here ut valeat, royo (Cic. pro Mil. 4, 9. So ad Fam. 2, 16, 6). 
.The strict meaning is ‘awy aingle,* * any, ll^ugh but one thus it occurs in such 
passages as qtiamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeat defendere, rices. 

Such expressions as * sine omni curd ’ for * sine tdld curd ’ are only found in 
Plautua and Terence. In Cicero ‘ sine omni curt-.* would mean ‘ without all 
(imaginable) care.* 

The nom. naac. and neut. are quia, quid when used substantively; qui, quod 
when used adjectively (i. e. in agreement). Whether quee or qua should be pre¬ 
ferred for fern. aing. and neut. pi., is a disputed point. The poets use^qua with 
few exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used substantively in the sing »omi. 
masc.: ai qui, ecqui. Even aliqui (= aliquis) is found in a few passages of 
Cicero. 

* If *aome* is emphatic =: some at least, though but little, on of a bad quality, 
aliquis should be used. Quispiam is nearly = aliquia (at least the aliquis in 
which the ali is unaccented) : it is more frequently used substantively than adjeo- 
lively (but agricUa quispiam, queepiam cohors, &c. are not uncommon) :pand 
often used = * somebody * in such expressions as dixerit quispiam, ^some one will 
or .juty say.* Accoi'diug to Kruger it always relates to some number. [On aliquis, 
quispiam, in negative clauses, see Appendix II.] 

y When quidam expresses ’ it implies ‘a certain * one, though it is unnecea- 
sary, perhaps impossible, to name it; quispiam and aliquis do not imply an allu* 
sion to a particular individual. 
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390, 397. 


Ill 


(d') Agricola quispianiy Some hushandman (any, or a, husband- 
7nan). Pictor aliquiSf Any, or painter, 

(c) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur. Some body or other is 
talking here near me. 


Vocabulary 55. 


Erery body, quiaque 
' Ecury bwly icho ; tcltoetery quisqviia : 
H€ut, (juidqiiid, every thing that ; 
ickcUercr. 

W/uiteeer } every — </ta<, quicunque®, 
q lUbcutKiue, quodeunque. 

Why? quid I 
How ? qui I 


Somebody = a person of consequence, 39 ^ 
aiiquis. 

At once — and^ idem—i<k’m •>. 

Any one man, qui vis uiius. 

Take care ; see that, vide jie. 
liash/y; inconsiderately; wklMut snjji- 
cient reason, temSre. 

What ? quid I 

Somehow or other, nescio quoinSdo. 


JExercise 59. 

1. Can (then) ® any man govern the seasona ? 2. Take care not 397 
to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. 3. Take care 
to do notliing inconsiderately. 4. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? 5. Hardly any one can govern himself. 0. Every 

man ought to defend his own' friends 7. Will ariy man hesitate 
to shed his blood for his country ? 8. This might have happened 

to any body. 9. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encounter¬ 
ing ** any danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? 

10. Ts not any thing enough for Balbus ? 11. He is braver than 

any (390, v) of the Gauls. 12. If any one breaks his word for the 
sake of his friend, he sins'. 13. Do you (then) believe that any 
lioman (you please) is braver than any Greek ? 14. Y^ou may say 

any thing (you please)^ here. 15. Whatever things are in tlu' 
whole (pmnis) world, belong to men. 10. Some are tlie slaves of 
glory, others of money. 17. How does it happen that you {pi.') 
do not know this ? , 18. What! do not all understand this ? 19. 

There are* some w ho believe any body. 


* Qtmque is a BOit of enclitic, and therefore never stands art the beginning of ;i 
■sehtence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding hatic form 
is unusquisque, * each particular one* 

® Quicuvque is the adjective form of quisquis. 

*> 1‘uere quidain, qui iidem ornate, ildem versutc diccrent. (Z.) 

^ Thoogli nuin expects the answer * no,* it does nf>t imply that the answer 
yes * cannot possibly be given, as ‘ ’ does. ‘An quisquam * is therefore more 

(’omraon than ‘ num quisquam,’ and stronger tlian ‘ nnm quis.* 

Quisque should immediately follow ruses of sai or satis, and numerals (deci- 
mus quisque, ‘every tenth man ’)• 
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[§ 61. PBONOUNS. 


§ 51. Pronouns [continued). On the Prefixes and 
Affixes of the Interrogatives. 

898 syllable ee often appears as nprefix, and the syllable nam 

as an affix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The ec is from en I em ! hem ! a particle calling for attention to what is going 
to be said. [See note e, below ; and, on the decl., end of note to on p. 110.] 
' Nam * is properly namdy, by name ; so that quisnam is, who by name; name, or 
tell me who. (JlaHung.) 

'I'he en stands alone in en unquam: * En unquam cuiquam contumeliosios 
audistis factam injuriam, &c. ? * Ter. Phorm. ii. 3. Nam is appended to quis 
(}uid, ubi, num, &c. 

3rn * Always * after one superlative and before another, may bo 
translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive that the 
superlatives agree with. 

The singular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be expressed 
in Latin. 

^f'^) (/O Ecquid^ scntitis in quanto contemptu vivatis ? JDo you per¬ 

ceive at all {or perchance) in what contempt you are living ? 
Ecqui piidor est ? ecqua religio ? Is there any shame left ? 
any religion ? (implying that there is ov seems to he none.) 
Num quidnam novi accidit? Has any thing occurred? 
{h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The hest things are always 
the rarest. 

AUissima qursque flumina minimo sono labuntur. The deep¬ 
est rivers always fiow with the least sound. 

{c) Doctissinius quisque, All the most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natnra iter ostendit, Nature points out one path 
to one man, another to another. 

Aliud alio fertur, One thing is hornefit one direction, another 
in another. 

401 {E^-) Balbus. {Lot.) A certain Balbus. (Quidam.) 

{Eng.) Om does one iXiinQ, another another t, ‘ 

(Lot.) Another does another tiling. 

Vocabulary 56. 

402 Litfiezribut or too little, parum, with gen. A considerable quantity ; tome consider- 
A little r= some, but not much, paulum al)le, ali({uantuin, with gen. 

or paululum. In the mean time, interim. 

-—-——r— 

« Ec (=e») prefixed to quis, quid, quando, &c. puts a question dmbtingly, but 
iutimates that the answer * no* is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the enquiry. In ecquid the quid =: the indef. rt, at all. 

f In a sentence of this kind, ^some — one* must be translated by alius—alius ; 
and ‘ another—another * be untranslated. 
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§ 51. PBONOuirs.] 

Mettntrhile f all that tUne, intoreaS. 

Somethnei = noxo and then; approach¬ 
ing, as compared with nonnunqiiam, 
to the notion of but scldonif interduni. 

Sometimes, approaching to the notion 
of pretty often, nonnunquam; ali- 
quando^, the hut being properly, 
* some time or other,' and often there¬ 
fore equivalent to at lastK 

Eeer, unquam with negatiees; aliquando 
when it means ‘ at some one time, be 
it when it may:'' quando after si, nisi, 
tie, &c. when the ever is not empha¬ 
tic^: also in ecquando, Which is used 


to imply that the time never will 
come, or at least, that it seems as if 
it never would come. 

In a diJferetU direction; to smm other 
phxM, alio; 387* t. 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

y/»y where ~ any whither, usquam 
aliquo, quo: to be used according to 
the rules for *a»y.* See Any in 
Index. 

No where or vdiitker, nJtsquam. 

Strength, vires, virium, &c. In ting. 
force; violence; vis, vim, vi. 

i memento. 


i^jgr Rarius interdum quam nonnunqvam < 


JExercise 60. 

Ever,* when marked as emphatic by an accent, is to be translated by ecquando. 

When * ever ’ and *any* arc marked as emphatic (in other cases), they are not 
to be translated by quando, quis. 

'Perchance,* or ^at all,* in questions are to be translated by tho addition of 
quid to eu or num: ecquid, numquUl. 

‘A * emphatic (a') is to be translated by a. pronoun.} 

1. "What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? 2. We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. 3. They say, that 
they shall never die. 4. We shall all die some time or other. 6. 
The best men always (6) die with the most resignation. 6. In 
the mean time one Octavius called upon me at my own house. 


fi Intcrea i*efers to an event continuing during the whole interval; interim to 
one that occurs at some time or times within that ititervaJ, Hence, as Dlklerlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possiLUUy and 
expectation of a thing’s happening is always of some duration. [Comp, note^ in 
Part ii. p. 11)5.] 

The syllable ali, whether as prefi.x or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si allquis adest ’ is * if there be any one present, be he who or what he may:* 
whereas ‘si quisquam adest’ would mean ‘if there be but one present, no matter 
whether njpre or not.* ^G.) 

Aliquando is properly 'at one time, whether near or fat- off;* but as a thing’s 
once happening may prove die possibility of its often happening, aliquando is often 
equivalent to aliqiioiies. But in the golden age it is used by preference of things 
that had better happen never. (D.) ^ 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
(zz lam demum. D.). 

^ tieiice ‘ ever * = at any time, is translated by unquam, aliquando, quando, or 
ecquando, according as*any ’ would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by ullus, allquis, quis, or ecquis. Si quis, si quando are nearly equivalent to who> 
ever, whenever. 

• Usquam is more regularly the * any where ’ of rest; but is used after verbs 
of motion, as wc use ‘ where* 

TAET 1. 


I 
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404—407. 


[ § 52. COMPABISON 


7. None ol you called upon me all that time'. 8. There is no one but 
(44, (2)) is sometimes mistaken. 9. Most' of us are pretty often, 
all of us are sometimes deceived (p. 7. 15, h). 10. Which is’ tlie 

wiser, Caius or Balbus ? 11. Does any' man believe liars ? 12. In 
the mean time a' (393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. 13.1 
near that there is a' greater fear in the city. 14. If you ever return 
(s/iall have returned)-hovaei you will understand these things. 15. 
Have you evei/ heard this from any body ? [No.] 10. If you are 

setting out any where, return in the evening. 17. A.re you going 
to set out to some other place ? [No where.] 18. Some consider¬ 
able time has been lost (in) asking my friends. 19. Some persona 
devote themselves to one thing, others to anoiher. 20. Virtue is 
not of such strength as to defend herself 21. Have you pe^*- 
chance two countries ? 22. Let me know whether I shall ever''see 
you. 23. There were some who had two countries. 24i Did you 
imagine that you should ever' render an account of your actions ? 


§ 52. Comparison. 

404 {«) The regular particle of comparison is qmm {than). The things compared 
will of course be in the game case, 

{b) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it is 
omitted in one. In English we express it in the first clause, and use the pro¬ 
noun (pi. ^tiiose*) for it in the second. This (or ^those*) is not to 

be translated into Latin. 

405 (Jj) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun put in 
the ahlative^. 

(a) As a rule, the allative should not be used in this way, except where the 
same noun would follow quam in the noviinatice. Sometimes however the ablcUive, 
especially of pronounsy is used for the accusative after quam. In the construction 
of the aec. with infin. this would be regular. 

(/3) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, unless 
the object with which another is compared, actually the property m in 
question. 

40G (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied by 

ablatives, expressing how much one thing exceeds or falls short 
of another. 

407 {d) The English the—the (= by how much—by so much) are expressed in Latin 

by quanto — tanto; quo—eo or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut quisque with a superlative, 
followed by Ua with another. 


“ I f i say a person is * sapientior Chio,’ I ascribe wisdom to Cktius, though less 
of it than to any other person. If I say he is ‘sapientior quam CaiuSy I do not 
iieccfsarilv ascribe to Caius any wisdom at all. 
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§ 52. COAiPAEISON.] 

'iSomewhat* and *<oo* with the posUirt are expressed by the coin/xtratiM, when 408 
those adverbs are not emphatic, (y) And suiuetiincs an emphitic jmitite is ex- 
ressed by the coiHparatice. 

(a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Euroiye is less than Asia. 409 
(^) Non ego hac node longiorem vidi, I have not seen a longer 
night than this. 

(c) JMulto difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(ji) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the sun isy 
the less is the arc. 

Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est, The haj)picr 
any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 

Tit quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios improbos 
suspicatur, The better a man is, the more difficulty he has 
in suspecting that others are wicked. 

{e) lioinaui bella quaedain fortius cpwim felicius gesserunt. The 
jRomans carried on some tears with more courage tliau success. 
Pestileutia minacior quam perniciosior, A pestilence more 
alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming rather than de¬ 
structive). 

if) Proelium majus quam pro numero hostiura editur, A severer 
battle is fought than could have been expected from the 
(small) number of the enemy (or, A battle unusually severe 
for the number of the enemy). 

Alexander consedit regia sella multo excelsiore quam pro 
habitu corporis, Alexander sat down on the royal chair^ 
which was far too high for his stature. 

(y) lies graviores (important). Morbi graviores (severe). 


Vocabulary 57. 


Passionate, iracunduS|. 

Avtjrtf, ii«.tus. 

CousiileraU.y more, aliquauto plus. See 
402. 

Mani; times as great, niultis partibus 
major. 

Are hard to be avoided, or dij/icult to 
avoid, difficile vitantur. 


JIidden, occultus, part, of occulcre. 4IQ 

iinares, iiisidiae. 

Freijuent, criiber, bra; frUquens®. 
Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

(nd age, seiiectus, utis. 

].>iffereuce, dist.antia. 

Iforstj, pejor; less good than, dete- 


® Oreber denotes close and crowded succession, and often implies censure; frequens 
denotes u plentiful supply, and rather as an epithet oipi'aise. 

Frequens is also used of a place ‘ much resorted to,’ and a full * senate-house: 
in which sense creber is not used, but celeber, which is I'clatcd to it as KaXirrof 
to xpvTrrut. (l>.) ^ 


l2 



lie 4il, 412. [§ o3. REMARKS 0:n SOME OP THE TENSES 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened.) 
jt» ihotUy at possiblef quam® brevis- | Far; 6y/ar, nmito. 

sime. The rery leasts vel minimus. 

ExtremelyJlouryitng in resources, longo The most unjust fumihle, or in the woridf 

opuleutissimus. vel iuiquissinuis. 

{Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 

{Lat.) He is prouder than that he should be a slave. 

(Q,uani ut niancipiuni sit, or possit esse.) 

(Eng.) T took the greatest pains / could. 

{Lat.) I took pains (as great) asP the greatest I could {quam). 

(Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 

(Lot.) A difference as great-as the greatest can be. 

{(luauta uiaxuna potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise Gl. 

411 1. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). 2. T-*® 

better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. 3. Cains is 
too wise to be deceived by his slave. 4. The most hidden dangers 
are always the most difliciilt to avoid. 5. The more hidden a 
danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding it®*. 6. The more 
passionate a man is, the more difficulty lias ho®’ in commanding 
himself. 7. He is too angry to bo able to command himself. 8. 
I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest war. 0. 
Saguntum was an e.xtrcmely flourishing state. 10. I W'ill say as 
shortly as possible, wliat it seems to me sliould be done11. 
They perceive the very least things. 12. They worship Libera, 
w'hom they also call Proserpina. 13. I will strive to do good to 
as many as possible. 14. I have accomplished the longest journey 
I possibly could. 15. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. IG. In important matters, there is need of de¬ 
liberation’®. 17. Old age is by nature st^yAewliat (408) loquacious. 
18. We have lost considerably more gold than you. 19. It is ar» 
alloived facty that the sun is many times as great as the eartli. 20. 
There is the greatest possible difference of cliaructer between them. 


§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412 The perfeiA definite fperf. with *hare’) is virtually a present tense, being used 
of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up tOy or nearly up to the 
present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, c), it may be followed by the 
present or perfect subjunctive4. 


o Potest, possuvt, &c. may be inserted after quam. * Aves nidos quam possuiA 
mollissime substernunt* = tarn molliter, quam possunt mollissime. (G.) 

P Quam maxhnas potiii copias = tantas, quam maximas. (G.) 

4 Nevertheless the Homan car was s ) accustomed to the mperf. sulg. after 
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§ 53. EEMAKKS ON SOME 01' THE TENSES. J 413—410. 

(«)■ To express, * I hate been doing a thing for a long time,’ the Romans said 413 
‘ I am doing it for a long time ali’eady.’ 

(Jam pi'idem cupio, I have long been desiring.) 

In animated narrative, tlie f)ast is often described by the present. 414 

(6) The present when thus used Qwcvsens historicum) may be followed either 
by the present subj. (a 'Cording to the general rule for tlie sequence of tenses) or 
by the imperfect sulg. (as being itself tirtuaVy a past tense). The imperfect is, 
on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

(s) A present tense after relatives, or ‘ whenf ‘ iff ‘ as long asf 4i,'> 
‘ heforef &c. is generally to bo translated by a future, when the 
action expressed by it is still future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the principal 
clause is in a future tense or the imperativo mood*’, 
w If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English'. 

(1) {Eng.) Whensoever I take^ mj'journey into Spain, I will come to you. 41G 
i^Lat.) Whcnsoevei I s//a(( my journey, A:c. 

(2) (Eng.) When I have performed this, I Kill come, &c. (Rom. xv. 28) 

(Lat.) When I shall hate jierformcd this, I mil come, iScc. 

(3) (Eng.) When he is come (perf. def.), he kUI tM us, <Scc. (John iv, 6.) 

(Lat.) When he shall hate come, he will tell us, &c. 

{4) (Eng.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul 
(Acts xxiii. 12). 

(Lat.) (S.iying) they would neither eat nor drink till they should hate 
killed Paul. 

■(6) (Eng.) As soon as they hear of me, they .sh ill obey me (2 Sam. xxii. 45). 

(Lat.) As soon as they shall hear of me, they shall obey me : 

(or) As soon as they shall hare heard, &c. 

the perf. that they used k where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 

perfect with ‘ hare ’), provided * the action could be conceived as one a«lvancing 
gradually to its completion.’ (Z.) ‘ Diu diibltati (hare long doubted) num melius 

sit,^ &c. would sound strange to Homan ears : they preferred ‘ num melius esset,^ 
even whan they did not narrate, but were only stating the result. (K.) 

The subjunctive present used imperatively, is virtually an imperative. 

® The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its comioletion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when ’ 6i)okc»i of, and contemplates it as a state theij existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively : the Englishman considers it absolutely. There are 
some constructions, in which the comjiletion of the action is not marked, oven in 
Lat^n ; f(jr instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the r(^- 
lative time of a wish, request, or question : o.g. ‘ He answered when he teas asked :* 
quum inteirogarcturf not interrogatus esset, though the question must be com* 
pleted before the answer is given. 

* Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connexion with a/trfwrc ,* but only when it is to intimate that the future event 
depends uron some dreumsfaner, or resolution. Examples arc: ' Perp- 
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417-119. [§ 53. EEilAEKS ON SOME OP TUlS TENSES 


417 (d) * Shouldf ‘ wauld' * could' &c. when used to soften an asser¬ 
tion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness^ are generally 
to be translated by putting the verb in the 'present or perf. of the 
svthjunctice, 

o) In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the coih- 
pletion of the action. See 428^ note*. 

jS) («) VSlinif nolint, mdliin, are often used in this manner, and often in con¬ 
nexion with the verb in the sufjunctite governed by ‘ ’ omitted. 

418 (f) After ut a consequence (but not n purpose') is often put in 
\\\Q perf, subj., instead of the imperf, after a past tense. 

a) This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the perf. 
gives \i\ovQ prominence and independence to the consequence. (K.) 

/8) The IMP. SUBJ. marks (1) something past, (2) something contemporary. 
with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and continuing. 

y) The PERK. SUBJ. is either the subj. of the aorist (‘ wrote ’) or of the pri% 
teriium in prtesenti (pv perf. definite, ‘ have written ’). (K.) 

419 («) Jam pridem (or jampridem) cupio, /have long desired. 

Vbcat me eXiojam dudum {ov jamdudum) tacita vestra exspec- 
tatio, Your silent expectation has for some time been calling 
me to another point. 

Copiso quas diu comparabant, JPorces which they had long 
been collecting. 

{jf) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Scnatorca 
redirent. The Consuls suddenly publish (=:puhlished) an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual dress. 

{c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When Tullius 
returns from the country, I w'ill send him to you. I'acito 
hoc, ubi voles. Do this when you please. 

Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis? put any 

question to you, will you not answer 

((^) Hoc sine ulla dubitatione conjlrmaverim I would assert this 
xoithout any hesitation. 

{e) De me sic velim judices, I would wish to jud^e thus 
of me. 

Nolim factum, I could wish it not to be done. {.Nbllem^ 
factum, I could wish it bad not been done.) 

__I_ 

eietur beilum, si non urgemus obsessos,’ &c. Lie. v. 4. * Si rincimus, omnia 

nobis tuta, &c. . . • . patebufU.* Salt. 68, 9. (G.) On the subj. pres, after si, see 
436 (6). I 

“ The perf. sulgunctite used in this manner to withhold a possitive assertion, 
Kcurs in negative sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) See 428, note*. 

V When a conceited case is to be expressed with the intimation that the fact 
corresponds to it, or tnag so correspond, the pres, and perf. of the sulj. are used * 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact docs not or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf, or pluperf. suhi, must bo used. (Z.) • 
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if) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegro, Miltiades valuerit^ 
The consequence of which was^ that Miltiades had more injlu’- 
ence than his colleagues. 

Vocabulary 58. 


For S 01 M time, dudum or jamdudum ; 
applied to short preceding periods; 
an hour or few hours: less, generaUy, 
than a day. 

Long; for a long time, diu, or jamdiu'^; 
of au action continued, suspended, 
or not occurring, through the whole 
period. 

Long ago, pridem or jampridem ; re¬ 


ferring to a poet point of time ; not, 420 
like diu, to a past period of time. 

To desire, cupere*, io, 160 ; this is of 
the inward feeling: optare is, to de> 
sire = to express a for. 

To long, avGre of a restless, impatient, 
gestire of a delighted, joyous longing. 

Not above two or three times, bis terve. 

Two or three thnes; seceral times, bis 
torque. 


[The preposition Ad.] 

(1) To; (2) at; (3) up to, until; to the amount of; (4) for, &c. 


To a man, ad ununi. 

To extreme old age, ad summam sonec* 
tutem. 

He is nothing to = compared to him, 
ad eum nihil est. 

For a time, ad tempus; also ‘ at the 
proper time.* 


As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 
Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or sumnium 
only. 

At least, ad minimum; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 


(a) (Eng.') They do nothing hut laugh. 

(Lat.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam rident: faoiunt 
omitted). 

JEaercise 02. 

[By what verb should to take away a had thing be translated ?] 

1. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 121 
that care of yours. 2. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 3. 
When I have had an interview with Caius, I will set out home. 4. 

All to a man were slaughtered by the Gauls. 5. p After his soldiers 
had been slain to a m?in, he himself returned to Koine. 6. 
p Having taken Marseilles by storm he returned home. 7. I am 


w But and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 

where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. 

In ^jampridem cupio,* &c. the notion of continuance is plainly implied: in the 
currcspondiiig English construction we have it expressed. 

Dudum — diu dum (where dum restricts the meaning as in Wxtfum, nondum ): 
pfidem = irpiv Sf; (llartung) or TTpii^ Srjv. (D.) 

^ VeUe, eupere, denote the inward feeling. 

Optare, expetere, denote the expression of that feeling. 

Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its expression; 
cuf>ere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. Avere expresses 
% restless, impatient longing; gestire a delighted anticipation. (D.) 
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longingp to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph for a victory over 
the QauU, 8 . lie was whipt with rods several times. 9. He was 
whipt with rods two' or three' times' at most. 10. There is no 
doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 11. Time is 
wanting **for finishing that business (of yours). 12, I would wish 
you to pardon me. 13. Caius to extreme old age learnt something 
additional^ every day. > 14. At last all held their tongues. 15. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. 16. It cannot be denied 
that death is a rest from labours'*. 17. Do we not give boys 
sentences to learn by heart’’^ ? 18. Ho gives boys the longest 

sentences he can*' to be learnt by heart, word for word. 19. They 
do nothing but cry out, that it is all over with Csesar’s army. 20. 
His industry was that (418) he lea/rnt something additional 

every day. 


§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses {continued). 

422 (a) The second person of the perfect subjunctive is used as an 
imperative in prohibitions (with neve^ ne guid, nihilj &c.). 

When the prohibition is directed to a particular peraoUf this form is always to 
be preferred, in prose, to ne, &c. present subj. 

423 (^) The future is sometimes used, as in JSnglish, for the impei'a- 
five; in other words, wo sometimes express a wish that a person 
should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion that he 
will so act. 

424 (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for assent, are 
to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect of the sub¬ 
junctive, according as a present or past time is referred to. 

The object of such questions, which may b^^alled * rhetorical questions ’ or 
‘ questions of appeai^ is, to excite the same emotion or produce the same conviction 
in. the minds of the persons addressed, that the speaker himself feels or pretends 
to feel. If they are negative in form, the answer or expncssion of assent will be 
affirmative { and conversely, if not. 

425 These * questions of appeal * (which usually express perple^y or some emotion) 
may be asked by auxiliary verbs in Enp^lish in various ways : the thing to be 
considered is, *does the question require an ansicer for information, or mere 
assent (or sympathy) ? ’ 

a. [Forms of of in English.] (1) With Pres. Subj. What 

shall I dot (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing satisfactory can 
well be done.) What am I to do 1 What can I do 1 Why dumld I relaU llm ? 
(Ans. Fott need not.) (2) With Imperf. Subj. What was I to do 1 What should 
J hate done 7 What ought I to have done 7 


1 Addiscebat aliquid. 
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§ 54. BEMAEKS OK SOME OF THE TEKSES.] 426—428. 

(1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 426 

(Lot.) Principium liberos erudiebat, (Imperf. expresses a state ooa* 

tinned or an action ofien repeated in a pa^ space of tin\e.) 

(2) (Eng.) You would have thought. You would hate believed. 

(LaL) Putares. Crederes. 

<3) (Eng.) 1 remember reading that (or, to have read that). 

(Lot.) I remember to read that (legcre^ raemini). 

(4) (Eng.) It would be tedious, endless, &c. 

(Lot.) It is tedious, endless, &.c. (longum, infinitum, ed). 

(6) (Eng.) It would have been better. 

(Lot.) It was better (utilius fuit^). So satius, par, idoneum, &c,Juii. 

(a) Quod dubitas, nefeceriSf What you have double ahout^ don*^« 427 
do. Nihil timuerie, Fear nothing, 

(J) Si quid accident XM^x^faciee ut sciam. If any thing new hap- 
pens^ you will let me know (= let me know). 

Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny .... 

(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can I (or ehall T) do? 
Quid facerem? What was I to do ? What ought I to have 
done? What should I have done ? 

Vocabulary 59. 

A banquet; an entertaxmnentf couvi To ask pardon for a fault, delicti ** 428 
vium veniam petere; petiv-, petit-. 

If I may say so without offence, pace Look to tfuxt yourself, id ipse vidSris: 

tua dixerim. or tu viddris. 

Under favour, bona tab veniA Let fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna 

A favour; pardon, venia. viderit. 

To pardon, spoken of'* »f:erior, veniam I can scarcely hdiete, vix crediderim *. 
dare c; also, * to grant a permission.’ 

[ Preposition Adversiun or Adversus.] 

Adversus, or ndversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against in all 
its uses; but has besides the meanings over-against (= opposite) and towards. 

* But the inf. perf. follows riemini, &.c. when the speaker does not carry him¬ 
self back, as it were, havingTiimsclf seen, heard, &c. what he describes. 

* Erat or fuerat must be used, if the tune requires those tenses: and the 
inJin. pres, follows these expressions. See 130. 

b Epsdev is the iflost gencml notion, a weal, wliether frugal or sumptuous, 
with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private: con- 
vivium is a meal with guests, a dinner-party: dopes a religious banquet, a banquet 
after a sacrifice; epulum a banquet in honour of sutno person, or on some festive 
occasion; comis^io a riotous jyurty, a, drinking bout. (D.) 

^ The ignoscens pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets; the veniam dans 
passes over as a favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignosoU: the superior or more powerful pei'son veniam dat. (D.) 

^ Doderlein thinks that delictum is not a sin of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as peecatum ; both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality; errours as well as «in«. 

* Vue crediderim = via eredam = via credo. But this peif. sulg. does not 
always stand for the present indie., but sometimes for the perf. ‘ Turn voro ego 
Doquidquam Capitolium servaverim* = sertavi. (Iv.) 
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JEaceroUe 63. 

[Translate, * I am pardonedJ'^ 

429 !• Who can deny that a banquet is preparing®? 2. There is no 

one but wishes that a banquet should®^ be prepared. 3. You would 
have thought that a banquet ^Yas prepared. 4. What was I to do ? 
—tho banquet had been long preparing. 6. The latter says that a 
banquet is preparing: the former denies (it). 6. He taught the 

boys to play on the lyre. 7. Do not prepare a banquet. 8. It 
toould be tedious (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to 
us by our own fault. 9. Under favour I would say, my brother, 
that opinion of yours is ^ very often' (p. 6. 6) prejudicial. 10. Are 
they too to be pardoned ? 11. It cannot be denied that they hav^ 

several times asked pardon for their fault. 12. Let fortune see to 
this, since we may not use reason and counsel. 13. I remember 
their charging Caius with immorality. 14. I can scarcely believe 
that these things are contrary to each other. 16. They published 
an edict that no one “ should be capitally condemned without being 
heard. 16. Justice is piety towards the gods. 17. Would it not 
have been better, not to have concealed those things from your 
father ? 18. They do nothing but mock the poor (420, a). 19. 

There are some who perceive the veiy least things. 20. Do not 
fear any battle. 


« In English we have no present or imperf. passivey except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is in form the present participle of the active voice, 
but is probably the participial substantive, which used to be governed by the 
preposition ‘ on,’ or ‘ an,* shortened into ‘ a.' Thus ‘ the ark was a preparing * 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). ‘ Forty and six years was this teinple*!in building' (John ii. 20). 

‘ Eng. Gram, for Class. Schools,’ 163, p. 47. 

There b no trusting the tnere look of a form, as the following table will 
show- * 

(1) He . . .is ixming .... (pres, act.) 

(2) Tho liouse . is building . . . (pres, pass.) 

(3) Thb . . . if osHny (too much) ('is,’tcitA the participial substantive.) 

(1) He ... is come . . . (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built . . . (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . .if loved (by all) . (pres, pass.) 

* Eng. Gram, for Class. Schools,’ p. 

* Indie.: pace tu4 dixerim, &c. being only parenthetical insertions. 
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§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional 

Propositions. 

Imteoduciort Remarks.] In'conditional (or hypothetical) propositions, the 430 
clause with ‘ if* is the condition or conditional daute; the other, the couaequence 
or eoneequcnt olarue. 

Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no doubt 431 
being intimated as to the existence or non-exietence of the condition. 

If this is A, that is B.’) 

Here we have * possihUity or simple suppositionf without any expression of 
uncertainty,* 

Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed in the indicative, 432 
uncertainty is expressed as to the existence or not of the condition : it being 
implied however, that this uncertainty will probably be removed. 

{*1/1 have any thing, / will give it you j* and 1 will see whether I have or 
not.) 

H^e we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

Soncetimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form: and then 433 
the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable case, but no hint is given as 
to its being likely actually to occtir or not. 

(‘ If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.’) 

Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttmann) * uncertainty without 
any such accessory notion as the prospect of decision.* 

Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doitujy or would have been 434 
done, if a condition theU is actually unrealized had been realized yant notr, or at 
some past time. 

‘ If I had it, I would now give it to you * (but I Jtave it not). 

* If I had had it, 1 would have given it you ’ (but I had it not). 


(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

(a) Si quid habet, dat^f If be has thinff, he gives it 435 

(h) Si quid haheat, dabitf If lie has [= should have] any thing^ 
he will give it 

(e) Si quid haberet, If he should have [or, were to have] 

any things he would give it. 


e Also it quid habebit, dabit, &c. See note ^ in next page, and 416. 

^ On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi¬ 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the condition 
is not excluded. See Zumpt's opinion, 4li>, v. 

Kuhner says,‘A hoc dicas*z=. Idv rovro \iyyt and tl revro Xeyoty: some¬ 
times, however, the last relation is expressed as in Greek, * si hoc dkeretur, vere 
diceretur* Vol. ii. p. 646. 

Tl^ same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. sulg 
(= the Greek optat.) is used to express something frequently occurring in past 
time. 


* CsBsar—Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 
Quidquam profeeret.* 

Ilor. Sat. i. 3, 4* (See Jleindorf ad loc.) 
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(1) Si quid liaherei^ daret 

(2) Si quid hahuissety dediaset 


{ If he bad any thing, hi 
would give it. 
f. If he had had any thing, 
L he would have given it. 


Here we see that the forms (c) and (d) (1) coincide. The form (c) means 
*tf at any time he teere to hate any thing, he would give it :* but such a sentence, 
though not neeemtrUy intimating the impossibility of this case occun’ing, of 
course doe$ imply tiiat it /ias not occurred. It thus runs very near to the 
meaning of (d) (1), which, besides implying that it has not, implies tliat it will 
not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the eontext, or our previous 
knowledge, must determine whether the case is contemplated as possible or not. 


437 (a) Possibility, or simple supposition, without any expression of 

uncertainty: the indicative in both clauses. 

(J) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision: with t^>o 

subjunctive present (or perfect); the indicative, commonly 
the future *, in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessory notion as the prospect 
of decision: the imperfect subjunctive clauses. 

(«?) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the subjunctive 
in both clauses, the imperfect for present time, and a con¬ 
tinuing consequence : i\\Q pluperfect iov past time. 

438 But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to past 

time j or vice versa. 


*If I had reeeiced a letter {accepissm), I would now j^ad it (reeitarem).* 

* If I at this time wanted any thing (opus esset), I would hate come (tenissem') 
myself.’ 

439 Since, * I would give it you (now), if I had it (now)’ comes to the same thing 
as * 1 would hate given it to you, if I had had any,’ the imperfect subjunctive in the 
consequence may often be translated by the forms * would hare' {could or should 
have), when it is implied that the condition will not be realized. The imperf. 
sulj. in the condition will then be translated by tlve^duperf. indicative. 

410 (d) When the form ^ would have' is in the consequence, ilaeplu 

perfect in the condition must he in the subjunctive in Latin. 

441 With the imperfect and pluperfect *si' nearly always governs the 
subjunctive. 

442 When si is found with the indicative of these tenses, the fact is assumed. The 
most common case of this kind is with si quis or quid, w'hich is little more than 
whoever, whatever. Si turbidas res sapienter ferebas [as you really did], tranquil* 
liora Isele furea.~Stomachabatur seuex, si quid as 2 >eriu 8 dixeram. 


A. 


> The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of coui'se the petf. cr future, 
both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or both: si 
iilud mihi beneficium tvihueter (or tributum erit or fuerit), magnopere gauddto. 
See 416. In the second class, trVnitum tit, or fuerUt, from fuerim. 
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Vocabulary 00. 


Happtff beatus**. 

JIuch Us$f nedumh ijenerally ajXer a 
negative; if a terb follomf it must 
be in the subj. 

Nut to sat/i ne dicam; rf tckat might 
probably be said wiik truth. 

1 tiff not say, non dice. 

i mil not say, non dicam. 

{Eny.) No painter. 

{Lat.) Nemo pictor. 

(Fiuij.) This does not at all terrify 
{Lat.) This terrifies me 


All, orones: all together, cuncti, uni> 44H 
versi™. 

Cautious, cautuB. 

All taken one by one; each of them 
singly, singuli. 

For instance, verbi causa. 

To rise, orior, ortus. See p. A, notes. 

The Dog-star, Canicula. 


JExercise 64. 

'[Obs. * If he were to,' &c. = ‘ if he should,' &c.] 

1. If a happy life can be lost', it cannot be happy'. 2. He who 444 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins'. 3. If all things are 
brought about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to be more cau¬ 
tious. 4. Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. 5. 
Peleus, if he heard it (but he has not), would lift up his hands. G. 

If any one were to do this, he would lay the king under a great obli¬ 
gation. 7. If any man had done this, he would have laid the king 
under a great obligation. 8. Even Caesar could not have done this; 
much less can j^ou (note 1). 9. The boy should be admonished, that 
he may show himself the more cautious (63, b). 10. All the wisest 

men are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 

11. I can scarcely think him equal to all of them taken one by one, 
much less to all of them together. 12. If you are equal to them 
all-together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. 


** Faustus and prosper are said of things only, not of peruyns. * That which is 
prcsperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like * wished for,' 
* desire<A:* the faustSm refers more to the graewusness of the gods: the foriunatus 
is a lucky person: the beatus feels himself happy (as he i«) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which is, and that which makes happy (beatus, 
only what is * happy')', and relates principally *to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying, extemtd goods, and supposes a man’s own co-operation.* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which alsb relates more to par¬ 
ticular events. 

^ Nedum is sometimes followed by ul: uedum ut ulla vis fieret. Lie. iii. 14. 

™ Cuncti (opposed to dispersi), *dlX actually united;* universi (opposed to 
singuli or unusquisque), * all taken together.’ 

As meaning ‘ cUl,* ‘ the whole,* in the sing., totus represents the thing as origi¬ 
nally *a whole:* omnis, cuncttis, unirersus, all represent it as originally made up 
of certain parts, of which the aggregate is taken. (D.) 

® Fiunt. 
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445—i47. [§ 56. cokditional pbopositiowb, 

13. If Fabius, for instance, was bornP at the rising of the dog-star, 
he will not die in the sea. 14. He is not equal ° to them all taken 
one hj one, not to sav to them all together. 15. He is equal to 
them all taken one by one, 1 do not say to them all together. 16. 
No painter would say this {jperf. suhj.^. 17. Know that I do not 
fear these things at all. 18. There were some who did not fear 
these things *at all. 


§ 56. Conditional Propositions (continued). 

445 (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have were 

to —, should^ or wouldf in both clauses, often take the verbs of hoth 
clauses in the subjunctive present. ^ f 

a. The conditional clause is here a contetnplated possibility (resembling, in this, 
the third class; si luxherety dartt) ; but the thing contemplated is contemplated 
as occurring note, and therefore often agrees with the second class (si habeann^ 
dabo), in implying a prospect of decision. 

Hence, if a contemplated case is contemplated as oeewrring novo, or considered 
rimply without any reference to timey the present subjunctive should be preferred to 
the imperfect t and when the possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly inti¬ 
mated, the present is the only proper A>rm. 

(1) Tu si hie sisy aliter sentias. 

If you were here, you would think differently. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor will be), you would ihimt 
d'fferently: 

(or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

)3. From the ambiguity of the form * si quid kaberet, darety the subj. pres. 
should probably be preferred, whenever it is not intended to intimate that the 
condition is hnpivftable or impossible. The pres. subj. may be used of supposi¬ 
tions really impossible, if it is not the speaker’s object to intimate this: *Si 
exsistat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus, gaudeat, &c. Lh. 37. 

446 The three conditional tenses of the subjunctivcy are scriberemy 
scripsissem, and scripturus essem. 

147 ‘Scripsissem’ and ‘scripturus essem’ are both used toexpress 
our ‘ would have written.’ But ‘ scripsissem * intimates that the thing 
would certainly have happened: scripturus essem, that it would pro¬ 
bably have happened, because it was so intended or a^anged. 

(h) Thus in: ‘ Ae would have slept (= he intended to have slepty 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,* he would have slept should be translated by the port*, in 
rus w ith esset^. 


o Impar est. 

P So also in the third class, * si quid haberety daturus esset ’ is correct, where 
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But the indicative {erat^fuit) is far more common, when the inten¬ 
tion is to be positively escpressed. Hence scripturus fait makes a 
nearer approach to a positive statement than scripturus fuisset. 

The same remarks hold good of the passive voice: i. e. seribendum 
fuit is more common than scrihendum fuisset, 

(o) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often used 448 
aisi^gad of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the consequent 
clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the eondU 
tional clause.) 

{d) The particle si la occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional clause 440 
should then begin tlie sentence. 

(a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam^ minus quam debeam 450 
prcedicenij In which if I were only to call him prudent^ I 
should commend him less highly than I ought. 

(J) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus^ si ire perrexisset, The chamber^ in 
which he would have lodged, ?y‘he had continued his journey. 

Si Cn. Pompeius privatus esset hoc tempore, tamen ^at 
mittenduSj If Tompey were now a private individual^ he would 
nevertheless he the person who ought to be sent [or, if Tompey 
had now been (439) a private individual, he would neverthe^ 
less have been the person to be sent]. 

(«) Perieramy nisi tu accurrisses% I had perished (= should have 
perished) if you had not run to my assistance. 

(d) Pedisses huic aniino par cor\)]iBy fecissety quod optabat, Had 
you given this mind a body like itself he would have done 
what he desired *. 

Vocabulary 61. 

But ifi if howeter, \ sin autern. Although; though; etsi; etiamsi*— fol- 463 

Bui if noty sin minus'. lowed by tamen, yet. Sometimes tamen 

Urtless; if not, nisi*. precedes etsi, when the unexpected 

daturus esset = ‘ he would be prepared to gite.* Kruger: who quotes Tac, H. ii. 

77» ‘ cujqp hlium addptaturus mem, si ipse imperarem.* 

Q A conditional clause often refers to a consequence implied: * Pons Sublicius 
iter paine hostibus dedii, ni unus vir fuisset* = (et dedisset) ni unus vir fuisset. 

* As in English, an imperatire^^B often used in a lively manner to express a 
condition that will be immediately followed by its consequence: e. g. Tolle hanc 
conditionem, luctum sustuleris, Do away with this condition, and you will (at 
once) have done away with our grief.* 

' Or, sin seous, sin aliter. Sin = si ne (‘ if not *). 

Your memory will be weakened ntai earn exerceas,’ implies that if you exer¬ 
cise it, it will not bo lessened. But from si non you might nut infer this, but only 
draw the striot conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will he lessened. The 
si, in si non, is the conjunction, the non belongs to the verb or other word in the 
proposition. 

» The compounds of * si ’ follow the same rule as si; With the pm., petf.t and 
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452 . [§ 56 . CONDITIONAL TBOrOSITIONS. 


nature of the event to he deeeribed, is 
to be made more prominent f for tamen 
ptsiy iametsi, is founds and the tamen 
is sometimes repeated in the principal 
Although may also be trans¬ 
lated by quaraquam'^, quamvis, and 
licet. 

Although indeedf quamqttam, sttgge^ed 
by a former statement: it has no in¬ 
fluence on the mood. 

('Eng.) Even this w not just unless it is voluntary. 

(Lot.) Even this is so (only) just, if it is voluntary. 

(Ita justum est.... si est voluntarium'^: ita here = on that con¬ 
dition or supposition.) 

* But* (= except, unless) after a negative is nut, or (if it stands before a 
substantive) the prepos. prater. 


Unless indeed, nisi forte; nisi vero. 

Power, potestas, of might with right, 
and therefore the inroper word for con» 
ceded power; poteiitia, of actual, in 
herent power. 

The thing is so, res ita se habet. 

To put Kimself in their power, potestatem 
sui facere. 

To be in our own power, in nostri esse 
potestate. 


Exercise 65. 

[How is * that * translated after * it follows %* (83).] 

462 1. If you were to ash me what is the nature of the gods, I should 

perhaps answer nothing (445). 2. If the thing were so, I should 

rejoice (445). 3. If there be nothing in our own power, let us go 

away. 4. If they had remained, he would have put himself in their 
power. 5. If I may carry all my property with me, 1 will depart. 
6. If this is not true, it follows that it is false. 7. I fear this is not 
true. 8. He had perished, if lie had put himself in their power. 
9. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make a perverse use of 
it. 10. Nothing would be in our own power, if the thing were so. 
11. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise man. 12. Who 
can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are always the most 
difficult to avoid ? 13. I love my enemy, more than you envy your 


fut. they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfullyi with the imperf. and pluperf. they generally tgke the sub].; though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a suppoditon, but a 
fact. * Tametsi a duce deserdnintur,* Gees. * Si,* like our ‘ if,* is sometimes used 
for * whether: * * Tentata res est, si primo impetu capi Ardea posset.* 

u Quamquam (quam, * how,* strengthened by doubling) is * howerer much* but 
expresses ‘ however much a thing really exists* or can, or must &xist. It therefore 
takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Quamris 
(or quantumvis) is * however much a thing may be conceived possible^ and there¬ 
fore takes the suig- Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may ofcur 
in any tense. ' Licet recte agas, tamen * &c. * Act as right as you please, yet 
&,c. *Detrahat ... fortuna lieebit* —Qnamvis = * although* (as in Nep. quamvis 
carebat nomine; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later age. 

^ So, * Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id sic ratum esset 
si Patres auctores fierent’ Lit. i. 17* 



§ 67. COKDlTIONAIi PBOPOSITIONS.] 458. 129 

friend. 14. Caius is more brave tban prudent*'. 15.1 don’t know 
wbetber** any thing better than firiendship' has been given to man 
by the immortal gods. 16. Though these things are contrary to 
each other, we must nevertheless use them. 17. Who will deny (424), 
that these things are of importance to us? 18. Though the thing 
were so, yet this could not he eaid without impiety. 19 .1 almost think 
that these things are not in our own power. 20. If this be true, I 
shall rejoice; but if not, I must bear it with resignation, 21. This 
itself is not just unless it is voluntary.—22. If you had not run to 
our assistance, we must have shed our blood for our country. 


Dixit se. 


§ 67. Conditional Pkopositions in dependent 

SENTENCES. 

(а) Dossihilitg without any expression of uncertainty. 

Si quid habet^ dot. 

Didt se, si quid haheat^ dare. 

fsi quid haheref, dare. 

’ (si quid hdheat, dare. (See 468, and examples.) 

(б) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

Si quid habeam, dabo. 

Dicit se, si quid haheat^ daturum*. 

Dixit se f haberety daturum. 

* (si quid habeat, daturum. (See 468.) 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessory notion. 

Si quid hdheret, daret. 

Dixit se, si qukl haberet^ daturum esse. 

(Or daturum foret if the independent proposition would be daturtu Mtem. 
See 447.) 


^ Grotefend dbtinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus 

Caius fortior est, quam prudentior=Otitis is, indeed, both brave and prudent; 
hut mare brave than prudent. 

Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caim is just *as brave, as he is not 
prudent. 

Caius fortis est, quam prudens=Chitis is brave, but not at all prudent (where 
pctius may be supplied). The two last forms belong to late writers, 
especially Tacitus. 

^ Obs. The eanditiandl forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (/>res.); 
scripturum fuisse iperf .); soriptumm fore (Jut.). 

Of these scripturum e$$e is also a mere future infini^ve; the two others are 
only conditional forms. 

PART I. K 
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454, 485. [§ 57. coismiTrowAi PEorosiTiaxs. 


(<Q or belief that the thing is not so, 

(1) Si quid haberet^ daret. 

JDieit se, 


mt se, '4 
icet se, > si qui 
ixit se, 9 


quid kaberetf datttruvi 


{ esse, 
fuisse* 


Dicet 
Dixit 

(2) Si quid 'hahiisset^ dedisset. 

Dicit se,' 

quid bahtUsety daturum fuisse. 


^it se,'\ 
icet se, > si qui( 
ixit se,/ 


Dicet 
Dixit 

(8) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the pluperf,^ 
that of the consequent clause in the imperfect, 

(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset^ se daturum esse’. 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf, that of ihe 
consequent clause in the pluperfect, 

(Si quid opus esset, veuisset.) 

Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 

Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 

(or)Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

454 Hence when we have to make these sentences dependent, we 
must put (in the consequence) 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset: 

dare^ daturum esse^ daturum esse, daturum fuisse: 

for datums esset, 
daturum fore, 

455 We also see that the two first classes (when the verb is in the 
future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid hdbehit, dabit. i' 
si quid habeat, dabit.) 

Dicit se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

{ si quid haberet, daturum. - 

ipr) si cpxxdL habeat, daturum. 

We may say ‘ dixit se, si quid habeat, daturum ;* for where the 
imperfect subjunctive would regularly be expected after 
tense like dixit, dicebat, &c. the present is often found with 


Dixit se. 


7 Obs. The form daturum etse cannot be used to express * impossihilUi/ oi^belief 
that the thing is not to,* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the pluperf 
subj. * Dicebat si patris Uteras aecepiuet, se eas cum fratre communicaturum 
esse.* The form * si Uteras aeciperet, se eommunicaturum esse,* would not imply 
this, but only express the receiving of the letter as a contemplated case f belong¬ 
ing to class («) ). 
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§ 57. conditiokal propositions.] 456, 457. 


apparently no difference of meaning; but not the impetfeet 
iot the present^. {Kruger?^ 

For the fut. perf. in the conditiorif the perf. st^junctive is used 450 
after a present or future tense, the pluperf, or perfect subj. after a 
p^t tense. Si id fecerint {fut. perf.'), longe iis fratemum nomen 
populi Bomani aherit. Didt, si id fecerint, longe iis &atemum 
nomen populi Bomani ahfuturtm, Dixit, si id feciasent (orfecerint ), 
longe iis fratemum nomen populi Bomani dbjhturum. 


Obs. 1. Since the eoTtdition always has its verb in the sutyunctiw mood when 
it is a dependent sentence, and this subjunctive may be in any tense (since habeo 
becomes kabeam; habebat, haberetf habui, habtterhn; habueram, habdtaemf 
habuero, kabuerim or habumem), it follows that the fonn of the eondiZion will not 
Itself enable us to refer it to its proper class. We must therefore look prin¬ 
cipally to the fomn of the infinitive, though even this, as the examples above show, 
will not (dvMyt enable us to decide the point. 

Obs. 2. So in those forms of the fut. perf. and pevf, tuhy. that are identieod, 
the one with the other, we must have recourse to the verb of the coneequenoe, to 
assist us in determining the tense. Thus in: si opulentum fortunatumque de- 
fenderie, in uno illo aut in liberis tnanct gratia, the present manet shows that it is 
the perf. tubj.; but in, quod si eonvenerit, turn dcmum decdnt, ingredi in sermouem, 
the fut. deotbiZ proves that oohvenerit is the fut. perf. (K.) 


Vocabulary 62. 


Remain, remlinere, mans-. 

To confer benefits upon, confei’re, tbl-, 
1st-:—in, toith acc. 

To be itUimate with, farailiariter uti; 

UB-. 

To draw up an army, instruere aciem; 
strux-, struct-. 


To draw up his army in three lines, 457 
triplfcem aciem instruere. 

To engage, coniligere, ilix-, flict-. 

To •petform what one has promised, 
servare, observare, or efficere. 

Either — or, aut®—^aut; vel—vel; sive 
—sive. 

Or, aut j vel; or the enditie ve. 


* Grotefend observes, that Ccesar generally retains the subj. pres, or perf. 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration: but that 
Cie, and Liv. generally turn t^iem into the imperf. or pluperf. See 418. 

^ * Aut * expresses a difference in the things: * cd'* n difference in the eapression. 
(Z.) Vel is the imperative firom rede, nafer from ferre: its proper meaning there¬ 
fore is, * if you please:* so that * A vd B * was originally * A or, if you like, B ;* 
that is, * A or B: o%e or the other, no matter which.* Hence, its meaning 
^ even:* vel maximus, ‘the very greatest, if you please.’ * Aut* is used m the 
case of oppodZe notions, when if one is, the other is not, 

* Vel * should be used when the rxoiiowanro not oppodZemthmnsd/ces; especially 
when only some df the possible supp>o3itions are mentioned'. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressuig indifference as to which notion is taken; 
and should always be used wlwn such indifference is to be expressed. Thus, 
* TJjie nobles can dther corrupt or correct the morals of a state,’ tel corrumpere, 
td corrigere, for they can do which they please. It sometimes=&otA—a/uf. ‘ He 
was his equal, td- moribus td fortune.’ 

Ve (abridged from tel) commonly unites single words, not px'opositions: it is 
often appended to si, ne (sive —sen; nete^neu). 

Site-rsite, seu—seu =z ^ either—or* * whether—or,* when it is to be left 
doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of two terms is applicable 

K? 



132 458—460. [§ 58. oblique nabeatiub. 

when the thing was done not in but near^ should be translated by 
apud, or ad with ace. 

The battle apud Salainina. * Apod * is found in later writers even for * in.*) 

Exercise 66. 

458 fHow is can deny to be translated in a * rhetorical question * or * question of 
appeals* (425.)] 

1. He saidf that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be happy. 
2. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed3. Who* can 
deny, that some are borne one way, some another? 4. He answered 
that Feleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his hands. 
6. He answered that h© could have*' no friendship with these, if they 
remained in Gaul. 6. It is certain, that if any one had done this, 
he would have laid the king under a qreat obligation. 7. It is certain 
that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under a great obliga¬ 
tion. 8. If any one does this®®, he will have deserved well of the 
state. 9.1 fear that nobody will be permitted to be neutral. 10.1 
fea/r that he has not concealed from you the discourse of T. Ampius. 

11. (As to) what is best to be done (swp.) do you' see to that (428). 

12. I will strive to prove myself grateful {memor) for the benefits, 
of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 13. They «ay, 
that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of honour 
14. Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged with 

' Mardonius. 15. '’He drew up his army, and engaged with the Gauls 
at Geneva. 16. There were some who lifted up their hands.— 
17. If he has promised (415) any thing, he will perform it. 18. He 
answered, that if he had promised any thing, he would perform it. 

§ 58. On Oblique, or Indirect, Narration. 

e • 

459 When a person has to report a speech, he may do this in two ways. He may 
either put into the speaker’s mouth the exact words that he really used ; or he 
may only state the suintanee of what he said under a change of form. 

(а) In the first way of narrating (which is called * narration’),ithe speech 

is reported in the first person. ' Csessr arid: I will come,* * You said: I will 
eome.* * I said: I wilt come.* 

(б) In the second way of narrating (which is called indirr4St or oblique nar> 

ration: *€ratio obliqua*), we use in English a subordinate sentence introduced 
by (which however is sometimes omitted). ^Csesar said, iduxt he would 

come.* * You said, that you would come,* * I asiidfihat I would come.* 

460 (a) In oblique narration^ the principal verb or verbs will, in I^itin, 
be of the infinitive mood. 

(the second being an (dias of the first). Crombie observes that nve-^-tiee should 
generally be used when (or t^eiher)~-or* may be turned into *he it—or 

be it.* 
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§ 58. OBLIQUE ITABBATION.] 461, 462. 

(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original speaker's 
words or opinions will have their verbs in the subjunctive 
mood. 

Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or obligue narration 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habetf doty becomes, when reported, 

* Dicebant Caium, si quid haherety dare.’) 

When a speech is reported in oblique narratumy (1) the verb 
or participle on which the infinitive depends, is often 
omitted: (2) questions for an answer are asked in the 
junciive ; rhetorical questions, or questions of appealy gene¬ 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs') : (3) the imperative in direct becomes the subjunc- 
^ five in indirect narration. 

{d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or sentimenty not 461 
of the speaker or writer, but of the person otoat uihom he is making or writing, 
naturally came to be used in constructions where the sentiments of another were 
less formally reported. Thus in the fable: ‘The vulture invited the little birds 
to a party,* ‘ quod illia daturus erat’ would mean that he really teas going to give 
them the party : but ‘ quod illia daturua esset * would only mean that he said he 
was going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accuaing, the charge 
stands with quod in the aulyunctivey because the aecuaera averted that the crime 
had been committed : the indvealhe would make the historian or speaker assert 
the truth of the charge. 

[Direct.'] 402 

(a) (b) Quantum possum (or poterd)y te ac tua vestigia sequary 
As far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 

[Oblique?) 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia secu- 
turum. He cried out that he, as far as he could, would follow 
him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legates ad Cffisarem mittunt: * sese paratos esse portas 
aperire,* <fcc. They send ambassadors to Ccesar : (saying) 

• that thfy are ready to open the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat; * cur paucis centurionibus paucioribus tri- 


^ Obs. As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect 
become respectively the prea. and perfeeA (see 456) of the atebjunct. Senties—• 
quum ages: sensurum esse, quum agaa. —Faciemus, quum imperaveria: facturoe 
essef quee imperaverU (from imperatHrim). 

If the speech is narrated in past time (is introduced, that is, by a jnost tense) 
the fut. and fut.perf. will become the imperf. and pluperf. in the oblique narration, 
though the prea. and perf. may remain by 465. 

* Not quite always: thus Gees. 6. G. 5, 29, poatretno quia hoc aibi persua* 
deret f &c. 
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463, 464. [§ 58. oblique Ki.ABATiov. 

bunis .. , ohedirent^? Quando amuroi (esse) exposcere 
remedia, nisi* <fcc.? Se aslced^ ‘why they obeyed a 
few centurions and still fewer tribunes ? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress^ if' &c. 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt;) jprmstcvrety 
quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make good {said they) 
what you promised him when he was setting out, 

. (d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumjgeret juventutem, Soerdtei 
was accused of corrupting the young men, 

Vocahilary 63. 

[The Preposition Apud governing aoc."} 

463 Apud, (1) With = in tJu house of; in Cyrus in Xenophon, apud Xenophon- 
the mind, or estimation of; amongst: tem. 

(2) In the prfsenee of: (3) In = in To speak in the presence of the people. 
an author’s writings : (4) At, of I5qui apud populum. 
place. See 457. Yesterday, heri. 

He was with me, apud me. To-morrow, eras. 

To have great influence with, multum 
valere apud. 

Exercise 67. 

^04 1* Must we not all die ? 2. He cried out, ‘that he was ready to 

shed his blood for his country; must we * not all die (he asked) ? 
should not an honourable death be preferred to a disgraceful life ?’— 
3. Almost all (of them) visited Balbus; ‘ Keep (said they) your 
word^: dnish the business which you undertook to finish.’—4. 
‘ What is this %’ said he, ‘ O Tribunes ? are you going to overthrow 
the state under the guidance of Appius'Herdonius'?*—5. P. Valerius 
came to the Tribunes, crying out, ‘ What is this ? are you going to 
overthrow the state under the guidance of App. Herdonius'?’—6. He 
cried out, ^ that he called the Quirites to ^mfl: that he would dare 
against the tribunes what the founder of his family had dared against 
the kings.’*—7. What was I to do ? all were crying out, that it was 
all over with the army. 8. The Boman people had not‘^ the same 
fortune at home that (they had) in the field. 0. My (friend) Balbus 
has more influence with me than any other person. 10. Socrates in 
Plato says that the soul is not mortal. , 

V As ‘ questions for answer* may be of a very dgurgatory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the infln, or the sulgunet. Thuswn 
lAv, vii. 15. * Ubi illi clamores sint arma poscentium %* See. * «6i illos clanioree 
esse . . . .* might have stood equally well. 

* ‘ We,' ‘ you,’ must be turned into * they.* 

Compare (c) (3). 

* Quid hoc rei est 1—This sentence is to be in direct naiTntion. 
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a«y, or states that a certain statement is true, if there be 
hut any of the thing in question, whereas there is much oi 
it, or are many such things in existence (391, w). 

(2) On negative sentences.] Quisquam and uUus are here the 
regular words: but («) aliquis and quispium are also used, 
when the meaning is * any, of whatever kind' ‘ any, he it who 
or what it mag ; ’ or when they may be translated by * somCy 
‘ some or other' Thus: video igitur lleiuin neque voluntate, 
neque difficultate aliqud temporis ... adductuin esse, utAaec 
signa venderet {Q. Verr. 4, 6, T5). ^ego esse quidquam 
a testibus dictum, quod aut vestrum cuipiam {any of goUy 
he he who he may) esset obscurum, aut cujusquam oratoris 
eloquentiam qusBreret {O. Verr. 1, 10, 29). Matthice's rule 
is, ‘ Aliquis etiam in negantibus ponitur, quando de re 
sermo est, quso re vera est^ vel cogitari saltern possit' {ad 
C. Cat. 1. 6, 15). . 

V) Quis is used after the dependent negative particles «e, neve, 
and the interrogative num, which expects a negative answer: 
but aliquis quispiam may also follow these particles: and 
then either aliquis expresses emphasis [timebat Pompeius 
omnia ne aliquid vos timeretis]; or aliquis or quispiam 
= * any, be it toho or what it may,' ‘ some or other' [num 
sermonem vestrum aliquem diremit noster interventus ? 
{G. Rep. 1, 11) : vereor ne haDC forte cuipiam nimis antiqua 
et jam obsoleta videantur {G. Verr. 3, 21, 56)]. Even 
quisquam is now and then found after ne: as Sail. Jug. 45, 
ne quisquam . . . venderet: and Gees. R. G. 7, 40, interdicit- 
que omnibus, ne quemquam interficiant (where'tho Ox. MS 
reads ne quis quern, without reason). 
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470—472. [§ 69. oblique nabeation. 

Certum ost hominum ciTus^ factum esse muudum, quseque in 
eo sint^ omnia, It w certain, that the world and every thing 
in it was made for man. 

(<l) With injin, pret. or fnt, 

(1) DlxU (he said);{ 2 i« 06 at; dixerat; dicturu$ erat, 

f ^^*4 agerft (or agat) hostis *. 

^ *linteUecturum esse ^ 

Lquid aoturus (or aciurut suy bostis. 

(2) And (after any tense of dko, &e.) 

fquid ageret (or agat) hostis. 
se inteUeadw < quid egmd (or egerU) hostis. 

Lquid aet»r»5 emt {acturut ait) hosds. 

Vocabulary 64. 

470 [Prepositions Erga, Inter, Ofc, Per.'\ 

Erga, acc.: Towards (of fatorahle dispositions^). . ^ 

Inter acc.: Between : Among : in the midst of, during. 

On the journey (inter viam). They love me and eocA cAJier (et nos et inter se 
amant). 

Ob, acc. : on account of. Ob oculos, before my eyes. 

Per, acc. Through (of place, titne, and means). By (of the secondary agent"* 
by whom we do any thing; and in adjurations, in which it is separated from its 
noun by pronouns — ^ per ego te,’ &c.). _ By the lease of (digladientur j)er me licet: 
for anything 1 care). 

Per se = by him, &c., alone (ipse per se), for its own sake: naturally: of 
itself, &c. 

Per ill pennagnus, pergratus, &c. is often separated from the adjective: ^per 
mibi gratum feceris.’ 

471 (^) (.Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 409 (b)). 

( LcU.) To make a bridge in a river. 

(6) {Eng.) The town in question. 

(Lot.) The, town, de quo agitur. 

Hneercise 68. 

472 [Translate the clauses marked thus (f) both asjthar speaker*s, and as the nar* 
rotor’s.] 

1. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Manlius to 

“-C ; 

s * Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largita est, ut ea, quee gignuntur, donata 
consulto nobis videantur.* Here ea quoe gignuntur are the actual productions of 
nature. (Z.) 

1 KrUger : who obser^'os, that the use of the present, &c. may 0 |[ten be explained 
by the purpose of the writer to intimate that what is said, still and generally Mds 
good f and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ^ snutatio ineer- 
tarum sententiarum in eertas :* but that in many other passages no reason can be 
discovered for the employment of the pres, and petf. rather than the imperf. dhd 
flupetj. 

^ Barely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives: * Psesulas inter Arre* 
tinmqne.* 

n> For instance, to send a letter * by a slave’ (per servum.) 
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§ 59. ODLTQXTE EABBATION.] 473, 474. 

the great body of men“t whom he had prepared to take arms”. 

2. They warn them to depart from all the islands t which are be> 
tween Italy {Italia) and Africa. 3. He had contracted to build 
a bridge over the river ® Danube {Ister^ tri^ p. 7, 9, o). 4. He an¬ 
swered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on our 

6. Let them go away for any thing I care. 6. He answered that he 
feared the waves, t which were stcch as he had never seen before. 

7. He answered that you, t such is your temperance?, were already 
well. 8. He said that he was the first who* accomplished that 
journey. 9. They cry out, ‘Why are these (questions) asked? 
(460, c) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he wishes ?’ 

( 68 , d,) _ 

The ace, and in^n. with ne in the oblique narration resembles, 473 
but must be distinguished from, its use to express emotion 
in direct narration**. 

(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego sum* 
That any man living should he so unfortunate as I am! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration ! (460, c.)] 474 

1. That you should be able (inf /fres.) to bear this! 2. That 
you should say this! 3. He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. 4. They cried out, ‘ Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of their 
country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her tongue.* 

—5. I fear, that nohody will prefer a capital charge against him. 

6. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery j which (36, h) 

I shall not easily be induced to believe7. He says, that he has 
not received the loiters which I sent him (32, c). 8. Who will deny, 
that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 9. Who will 


° Ad earn multitudinem. 

® ‘ Ilivus,* hrooh ; * fluvius,* river; * amnis,* a broad deep river. ‘ Flumen ’ 
(properly the ^ stream}^ flu-imen) ia also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the I^nube); especially when there is reference to its stream. 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it is otcn; if so, the subj. present should be used 
in 4G5 (a). 

<l ^or which ut with the subj. is also found : Tens ut vUa ret /ranged ? Tibi ego 
nt adverser? 

' Obs. Credo, which takes a dot. of the person believed, takes an acc. of the 
thlrtg believed: and though *I am believed* is *mihi ereditur,* it must be *ego 
credor* (tu crederis, &c.) when an infin. immeduxtdy follows (7 am believed to have 
done tkU). 
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475—477. [§ CO. Qux with subjunctive. 

dffny, that it is wise*® to have death always before one’s eyes? 
10. They replied, that they sent the letter a slave. 11. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Boman) miles 
from Borne. 12. I had perished, if you had not succoured me.— 
13. They all cried out, ‘ why did he thus delay ? let him perform 
what he had promised.’ 


§ 60. ‘ Qui ’ WITH Subjunctive. 

475 The verb of a relative clause is in the Indieatirej when what is asserted in it, 
is stated as a property actuaUy bdonging to a particular (really existing) ol^ct. 

47G But whenever the relative clause does not describe an individu^ ol^ct, but 
only refers it (or tiim) to a particular class by a mark common to all tlic class, 
qui is followed by the subjunctive. When, for instance, for *wko,* * which, 
we might substitute * of such a kind as to, * such that,* &c. qui governs Vie 
subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may, indeed, refer an ohjeet to a class, 
but the conceived object is then described as one that really exists. 
The relative clause with Ha antecedent is then no mere conception, 
but a conception supposed to be realized. Thus; nulla re conciliare 
facilius benevolentiam multitudinis possunt ii, qui reipublicwprasunt, 
quam abstinenti4 et continenti^ (Cic.), Here ii qui reipublictepree- 
sunt are indeed ‘ any who belong to the class of rulers,’ but they are 
spoken of us particular persons who are really at the head of 

their respective states. 

Vocabulary 65. 

477 [Phrases after which the clause with qui is generally indefinite, and therefore 
has its verb in the subjunctive.] 

Some men; or, there are some who (sunt qui). There are not wanting men who 
(non desunt, qui). 

[Neoatives and virxuali^t negatives.] * 

Who is there 7 (quis esti) How few there are (quotusquisque esti used in¬ 
terrogatively and in the singular: i. e. how many does each man who belongs to 
the class makel Quotusestl being *how many does he mukeP). So^nemo est; 
nihU est; an quisquam uUus$ &c. 

[RePEBIO, IMVENIO, HABBO.] 

There are found persons who (reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui*). You may find 
(reperias, invenias, qui &c.). ^ 


■ Obs. With sum, reperio, haheo. See, qui with the indicative is found, when it 
expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally oftener 
the case when qui relates to the subgeet, which is mostly n particular olgect*(oT 
objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally some class in which 
the subject is contained. Turn primum reperta sunt, quee per tot annos rem- 
imblicam exedSre: not ‘there were found evils which preyed on* &c. but ‘the 
evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, were then 
found for the first time.* 
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§ 00. Qxri WITH suBJUNCiivE.] 478 —480. 


[Nihil bst, qvod &c. Nihil habeo, quod &c.] 

We have reamn to rejoice (est quod gaudeamus, = there it wnuthing of such a 
kind that we should rejoice on account of it. * Quod * as an acc. neut. pronoun 
(195)/) going with gaudeo). What is there that you can eomjdain off (quid est, 
qucd queri possis 1) We hate no reason to desire — (non estj quod deside- 
remus —). You have no reason to hurry (nihil est, quod festines). 

(а) (Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age of, 478 

{Lot.) 1 have nothing which 1 may accuse old age (quod incusem seneo* 

tutem). 

(б) {Eng.) A pen to write with. 

(LaU) A pen with which one may write. 

(c) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold, (and) in estates. 

{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, wha in gold, who in estates. 

((f) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 

{Lot.) Men who do not abound in silver, net in gold, not in estates. 


To drite away, abTgere, eg-, act-. 

Stwc, bacillum t. 

Birdf avi8“.f, 

Puti lay down or aside^ ponere^, pSsu-. 
pSstt'. 

To cross every trajicere, jec-, ject-. 


Vocabulary 66. 


Exercise 70. 


To allow it to happen, committere, ut 470 
with subj. 

To be on the point of, in eo esse ut, with 
subj.; the esse to be impersonal. 

Jewel, gemma. 

Unhuried, inhumatus. 


1. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. Then • 480 
his friends said: ‘ To the birds and beasts ? * ‘ By no means,* 

said he, * but put* a stick by me, to drive them away with (478).’— 

2. There are some who think, that Caius is pretending. 3. There 
were some who thought, tliat Caius was pretending. 4. There are 
not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is the 
same as that of honour. 5. There are some who think, that Balbus 
has deserved well of us. 6. There are found some, who say, that we 
should not cultivate virtue. 7. It is incredible how weary I am of 
life. 8. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call ocean. 

9. There are some who Tihihk, that the best thing we have (53) 
will be lost. 10. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing we 

have. 11. We have no reason to hurry. 12. I have nothing to 

' •- ^ . . . - 

^ A diminutive of baculum, 

^ Volucres winged creatures^ insectsincAvidiod. is the general name 

for *bird:* is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs for the 

larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alHUs were tljie birds whose Hight, 
oscines the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

Ponere aliquid, * to lay down ’ a thing; * to get it out of our hands; * * to get rid 
of it.* Locare and eollocare are‘to put a thing in its right place:* ^Wplave* 
advisMly for some purpose. 

* t := at that tune, turn. 

Then s =: after that, inde,- deinde. 

V = therefore, igitur, itaque. 

Ponitote. The forms of the imperative in to. Me , nto, are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as fairs, fnlls, &c. 
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481—184. [§ 61, Qiri wite sebjuectivb 

accuse you of (478). 13. Tou have reason to rejoice, that you 
have concealed these things from your father. 14. Tou will scarcely 
find any one to believe this. 15. 1 will not allow it to happen^ that 
I should seem to have been wanting to myself. IG. He was on the 
point of being killed. 17. Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of 
these persons who abound in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) 0. 
Fabricius, who had none (jiihil) of those things ? 18. How few 

there are, who have death always before their eyes! 


§ 61. ‘Qui* WITH THE Subjunctive {continued). 

481 Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground of the 
assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used defini&li^ 
or not. * He vxu laughed at by aU the reet, who did not acknowledge these faults 
to belong to Socrates; * this seems definite enough, but it is in the Latin, * qui 
non agnoscerent.* 

(j3) When therefore for * who* may be substituted *for he* (shCf it, &c.®) the 
verb should be the subjunctive. 

482 For qui alone, utpote qui^ quippe qui^fUt qui are also used,ygn€- 
rallg with the subjunctive. 

483 Qui takes the eulgunctwe^ when it has the force of ut with a per^ 
sonal or possessive pronoun *>. 

It has this force after (1) dignus, indigmtj tdoneus. See, 

(2) tam, taliSf ^umodif is {tuch), See 

(3) comparatives with quam. 

(4) is sum^ (= talis sum), a man to* 

(6) quis sum I 

(6) when it expresses a purpose. 

(a) When = t(t is, and introduces a consequenesy the perf. subj. may be 
used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo is erat, qui, ut Theophrastus, 
nervos virtutis indderit. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. incideret.l 

484 Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for it, 
* although^ * since' ‘ hecause, * seeing ihaty &c. with personal pro¬ 
noun. 


y Ij py * One * often means * some one * (aliquis), or * a certain one * (quidam). 

* This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use *for he,* &c. 

« Utpote qui, quippe qui = * inasmuch as they;’ */or they.* Grotefend re¬ 
marks that ntpotey quippe may generally be translated by * namelyy *that is.* 
Our* as being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before aUributites only. * (Democrlto) quippe homini erudUoy* &c. 

b Thus qui = ut ego, tU tu, ut Ule; ut nos, ut vos, ut illi; through till their 
cases. So, eujtu = ut mens, tuns, See.: quorum = ut noster. Tester, See. 

^ But * is sometimes used after *ises* See. *^eque enim is as, Catilina, ttt 
te . •.. ratio a furore revocarit.’ Cie. Cat. i. 9,22. Te is here emphatic. 



§ 61. QTJT WITH SUBJUJTCTIVE.] 485, 48G. 
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(а) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 485 
* alone* * only* 

(б) Qui, in narrative, is usually followed in Livy by the subj. of 
the impeffect and phtpeifeet, to express a Treated actum taking 
place in pc^t time : but in the writers of the golden age, the indi- 
cative is here the regular mood, the subjunctive being rarely found<*. 

The verb of the principal sentence is then usually the Imperf, Indie. 

xfie relative adverbs («&i, qm, &c.) govern the subjunctive of these tenses 
in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the relative, they 
follow the rules above given. 


The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus intro- 480 
duced in Latin, will be best learnt by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them,/or they saw through him. 

5 He was despised by them, who saw through him {sttbg.). 

He was despised by them, cu-heing who (note*) saw through 
him (tubj.). 

(b) {Eng.) He deserves {or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lat.) He is worthy (or, unworthy)/’"^!*® thould be 

' (.whom you ihould love. 

(o) {Eng.) He is not n proper person to be recited. 

f \ tT« := should be received. 

ilMt.) xle IS not a proper person < , . .. 

' r r JT \wl^om you tUmild reoevee. 

(d) {Eng.) None are so good, as never to sin. 

{Lot.) None are so good who never sin {sulg.). 

(«) {Eng.) None ai’e so great, as to be independent. 

{Lat.) None are so great, who are independent {sulg.). 

(/) {Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for their 
sake. 

{Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duties. 

{g) {Eng.) Too sh/ort to he the whole life of man. 

(Lat.) Shorter than which can be ^ the whole life of man. 
fj. .E, V f Benefits greater than I can requite. 

V V V Benefits to» great to be requited. 

{Lot.) Benefits greater than whicks I can requite, 
rl am not a man to believe this. 

(t) {Eng.) ^ 1 am ^ot so foolish, simple. Sec. as to believe this. 

* f I am not one who believe^ this. 

(Lat.) I am not he {is) who would believe (guiputem). 


d t ]^ec quisqu^pm Pyrrhum, qua tulisut impetum, sustinere valuit.* * Semper 
habiti sunt fortissimi, qui summamimperii potirentur* (Zf.) * Quemeunque lictur 

jussu consuUs prehendisset, tribunus mittijubebat.* {Liv.) 

^ Dignus (or indignus), qui ametur. 

^ Quam quee sU, or possit esse. See Difference of Idiom 94. 

S Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

^ Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, &c. not of * or »na», 
person. 

* 1 am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,* &c.— Wordsworth. 
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487,488. L§ 62. qutjm with ikdicativb. 


(j) {Bkg.) Who hm I, that my writings should be honoured thus f 
(Lot.) Who am I, whow writings should be honoured thus f 

* {k) (JSSny.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

iLat.") They sent ambassadors, icho should sue for peace. 

(f) {Eng.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done tlus. 

(Lot.) He deserves praise (or blame) teho did this {sulj.), 

(m) {Eng,) Wretched man that 1 * am, who thought &c. 

{Led,) 0 me miserable, who thought &c. {gui with subf.), , 

Exercise 71. 

[Translate * 1 am not one tcho think,* 488, t.] 

487 1. "We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (gut) may bo 
of service to our friends, (and) Kurt nobody^ 2. There is no doubt, 
that the (jlauls are too brave to be conquered (y) in one battle. 3. 
There are too many to be counted. 4. Those eternal fires, wMch 
(48) we call stars, are too many to be numbered. 6‘. He is a 
proper person to be received (c) into your friendship. 6. Nothing 
is so valuable that we should barter Jbr it our faith and our 
liberty. 7. No one can be so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require 
the services of his friends. 8. The benefits, q/*which®'you have 
conferred upon me very many, are greater than I can repay (A), 9. 
I am not one who think that this world and every thing that is in 
it, was made by chance. 10. There are some who believe, that 
this most beautiful world and all tliat is in it, was made by some 
chance or other. 11. Who am I, that all men should consult my 
interest (y) ? 12. Who will deny, that this life is too short to he the 
whole life of man ? 13. You are the only person (484, a) on whom 
the safety of the state depends. 14. p If Cato had died, Cicero 
would have been the only person on whom the safety of the state 
depended. 15. I am not so simple (48C, i) as to deny this. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488 Since guum with the indicative ^ is far less common than with the 
subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it should take 
the indicative. 


1 * O me raiserum I ■ or * me miserum 1 * The intezjections 0, heUy proh / take 
the acc.; hei and vof the dative f en and eeee the nom..or the aoo, (the latter 
chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace. of personal pronouns may stand in the aee. 
without the interyeetionf and even other words ore so used. 

^ Tanti, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

^ When quum, anHeguantf priusguam^ &c. take the indieatitef either (1) the 




§ 62. QTTUM WITH IirDICA.TIVE.J 489. 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the time 
(= eo tempore, quo, at the time^ that or whevC) without carrying 
with it any notion of a came or occasion, 

* When * marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated by qmm 
with the indioativef when * then * might be substituted for it. 

* It was night when he left the room,* = * it was night: then he left the 
room.' 

(h) takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 

eat^e or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, referring 
to ttm, nmOf &c., or some noun of time (e, g, eo tempore) expressed 
or understood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the principal 
clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed in the 
qt^m clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a * when ' clause stands in this kind of close relation to its principal 
clause, the partioipicd stdatantive under the government of ^ in ’ may generally be 
substituted for it. 

* When you eeneure them, you censure me.’ 

‘ In censuring them, you censure me.’ 

{d} There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative: 

(1) When it means ‘ since ’ or ‘ after * of time”*. 

(2) When it is equivalent to quody after gaudeOf gratulory &c. 

The meanings in which ‘ quum ’ always takes tlie subjunctive, are * since ’ of 480 
MMze ( = seeing thaty as)*y althottghy whereas. In the sensei of ‘ when ’ it usually 
takes the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by * when ’ is also the cause 
or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

Zumpt, in his latest edition, gives the following rule as the pupil’s sufficient 
guide. “ Quum may always he joined with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunc¬ 
tive f { the other tenses are in the indicative with quum temporahysaid in the 
subjunctive with quum causale ” (679, end of note). It is certain that with the 
imperf. and pluperf. qnum Sftmatimes takes the sijhjimctive, though the notion of 
a causey or even of an occasion, is hardly, if at all, perceptible. (* Quum Agesi> 
laus reverteretur . . . decessit.’ Corn. Nep. 1. 8, 6.) But Zurapt’s rule appears 
too unqualified; the lotion of time may be so simple and difinitey that, though the 


occurrence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to the speaker's 
reeollectiony or with*a fixed and definitely marked point of thhe: or (2) it falls with¬ 
out preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is suspended 
or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected and 
abrqpt manner. Ilartung, Partikellehre, ii. 335. 

ro Ex eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres, is used. See 490 (d). 

* Not quite always, if the ‘ since ’ assumes a very definitey certain fact: tu quum 
( = quoniamy * since ’) eo tempore mecum esse non potuisti .... cave, &c. iSm 
P art ii. 849. 

t On quum with the indie, of imperf, and pluperf.y see Part ii. 848. 



14rlf 400—492. [§ C2. qttum wrrii ikdicatitb, 

verb must be in the imperfect or j^uperfedt, the indicative mood must nece^rily 
be employed. See the examples with and amiaeraiA under 490, (a). 

490 (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex bibernis movit, The 

tpri/ng was already drawing on, when Hannibal moYad from 
his winter quarters. 

[The qnum may have any tense of the indicative: nunc,fu«m scribe; turn 
quum Sicilia Jlorebat opibus, &c.; quum qusepiam cohors ex orbe exeesserat , . 
hoates re/uyiebant [with the pluperf. a repealed action is mostly denoted (the ver 
of the principal clause being, as here, in the imperf); but not always, as 2£amp 
appears to assert; scimus tarn, quum in Asid raagnas res permulti amiserant, 
llomoe, solutione impedita, fidem eoneidisse. {Cie. Leg. Manil. 7; 19.)J hoc tunc 
sentiat, quum animam aget: quum de causi dixero^ de utroque dixero.—For the 
mood after quum when thus used in the narration of repeated actions, Uie rule 
485, h, holds good.] 

(/>•) Ager quum multos annos quievit^ uberiores efferre fructus 
solet. Afield^ when it has lain fallow many years^ generally 
produces more abundant crops. 

(<f) Quum in portum dico, in urbem dico^ When I say into the 
port, I say into the city. (In saying into the port, I say, 
&c.) 

Prjeclare facis, quum eorum memoriam tenes, You do well in 
retaining the recollection of them. 

(d) Nbndum centum et decern anni sunt quum do pecuniis repe- 
tundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is not yet a hundred and 
tenyears since the law about extortion was carried by L. Tiso. 

Gratulor tibi quum tantum vales apud jyohhQlhm, I congratu¬ 
late you on your influence with Dolabella, 

491 (^) attadcing one, you attack all. 

(Lot.) When you attack one, you attack all (quum with indto.) 

(6) (Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt"^. 

(Lat.) There are many years, when he is in my debt. 

(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence*with Caius. 

(Lot.) I congratulate you, when you amil so much with (apud) Caius. 

((f) (Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

(Lat.) 1 am not abused wiUingly (libenter). , 

I 

Vocabulary 67. 

402 'Ibis being so; this being the case, qu» which a judgement u formed: quoniam 

quum ita sint. = quum, jam is used when the ground 

Sinoe, quum, to denote the ground on is an aclmowled^d facto. 


o Multi sunt anni, quum ille in cere meo est. • 

o (luando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quwm. * Itaque, quando 
vestro cautiones infirmse sunt, Grieculam tibi misi cautionero.* C. Fam. vii. 18. 
* Tu instUuisH ,.... scribe ad me.* C. Fam. vii. 32. 

Ut has sometimes the meaning of * though:* * ut denwt vires, tamen est landanda 
volimtas.* 



§ 62.^ QTJUU WITH IHPIOATITB.] 498 l45 

Nat. ^at—butt Don quod-^sed : non 1 doiCt at all daubtf non dubito 4. 

quod P trifA suM. Hm Ituignifieantt quara nnllus. 

To he epohen tU q/^male audire, to hear To congratwatet grat&lari; 

ill. To taJ^ siimero, sumsi, 4nm } eXpero 

Beeaute, qiiiai, quod: veUh indie.texeq>t 'io), cepi, eaptum 

where tM subjunet, it required far some To take hold oft prehendere, prebend-, 
o<A«rreji90f»>—-Quia introducesa strict prehens*. 

oause oi the effect: qttod the eonceived To do wdlf preeolare facere. 
cause or ground of an action. 

The subject of congratulation stands in the acc. or in the abl. with dear in; 
or in the indie, with quod, for which quum is sometimes used. See 481 (c). 

Exercise 72, 

[With what mood may interrogatives be used in oblique questions of appeal t 
(460, c.)] 

1. This being the case, X am unwilling to leave the city. 2. 
C^sar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered the 
Gauls), returned to Borne. 3. We know, how insignificant the 
strength of men is. 4. Who, when he sees this,(= seeing, or m 
seeing this), would not make merry {perf. suhj,) with you? 6. 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very rich. 
6. Is it not several years, since Gains was first in your debt ? 7. 
Is there any man, who can be compared with Balbus ? 8. You do 

well in loving the boy (491, a). 9. When I assert the one, I deny 

tie other. 10. Many persons are found, who praise others, that 
they may* themselves be praised by them. 11, If you had con¬ 
quered the Gauls, I should have congratulated you on your victory. 
12. He says, that if I had conquered the Gauls, he should have con¬ 
gratulated me on my victory. 13. I congratulate you on your 
having recovered (that you have recovered), 14. Does any man like 
to be ill spoken of? 15. I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it nw>hes no difference to me. 16, They cried 
out, ‘ Why did he advise this ? might they depart v, finger's breadth 
from the ,rule of honour ? * ’ 17. They asked, ‘ Was not Caius nearer 
Borne than Labiftnus?* (Question for information,) 18. They 
answer, that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to Uve"^^^, 


P For non quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod; hut also non quo ; all with 
subj, * Not as if not* ia* non quin,* 

% * Nullu* dubito * belongs to the language of common conversation, not to 
books. 

* Sumwius quo utamur; eapmus quod habeamus; prehendimus quod teneamus. 
(D.) Sumere (to take of my own free vnU and etoico) is genwally spqken of 
Bomething that we may appropriate: capere (seUse upon) often denotes the taking 
what does not'belong to us. (Q.) 

FAHT I. • » 


493 
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494—407. [§ 62. qxjvu ttith ihtjoioatits 

Vocabulary QB, 

^^4 [Conjunetipns that go with ni^net. only.] 

^ 4 ^, qiiMi=quam «i,}> 02 at»tt^<oiDan> dnm, mddO* are uted teparaldy. 

nar( tanquam Pstam quam, ra^tn^ * Not ’ after theee worde is * ni,* 

to degree; *mst at \f* It it nearly the tame thing at if. pexinde 

Would thati utinain. ^ fere est ac si. 

Oft that! on! At iffonoafk, quasi veto. 

Provided oulg, donimddo; for which Perhc^f forsttan j o/len with perf. eubj. 

495 851^ Witli these words the general rule for the sequence of tenses 
(40) is to be observed. The English woiild mislead us. 

Fugnat, quasi eontendaif JSe JtgJUa aa if he contended, or 
were contending, &c. 

Pugnavit, quasi eontenderetf Me fought eisifhe had b^n con¬ 
tending, &e. 

496 "With «^ino»i the jWM. perf. are used, if the thing wished h 
not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible to be 
realized. The imperf, and pluperf express wishes that are (in the 
speaker’s opinion) impossihley or unlikelyy to be realized. ‘ Not ’ 
after utinam is regularly «i, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 

497 (Obs. In the principal clause, the tto or do S to which quan or tanguam refers, 
is often expressed.) 

1. They saluted Oaius', (just) as if he had been consuK 2. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 3. 
Would that you were consul! 4. Would that 1 had been engaged 
in that battle I 6. Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion! 

6. Provided your word be kept, 1 dorCt care a straw for all the rest. 

7. Provided you do not break your word, 1 don*t care this for all 
the rest. 8. Would that the letter had not been written! 9. Live 

y -n * 

with men, as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert ^ sic ’ in the 
principal clause.) 10. Speak with your friends, as if all men heard 
you. 11. All men are <^ing upon me, as if forsooth it were my 
business to assist all men. 12. Would that Yarro himselr would - 
apply vigorously to my cause! 13. Perhaps some one may say, 

that these things are too small to be seen with the naked eye (p/.). 
14. How few are there, who apply-vigorously to another man’s 
cause! 


■ Alto velut veltti ac si {and tometimet sicut; poetUsaUy ceu). After ton- 
quam, ri is often expressed and inay always be understood. 

• M5dS lit. an abl.=* by meature.*—Prof. Key. 

* Sio relates more to something preceding and actually given: Ua to something 
foUowing and tappoted. (R. and H.) 



§ 63. AjsriEqvAM and piliiTStjUAM.] 498--508. 
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§ 63. Antequam and Pbidsquam. 

(a) AVhen the principal verb is in the present tense, the verb in 408 
the clause with antequam or priusquam may b^ in the^?^^. indicative 
or subjunctive. 

{h) When the principal verb isinthe/«#ttre, the dependent verb 490 
tr(b.y he \w the future perfectfOT the present subjunctive } sometimes 
also it is found in the present indicative. 

(c), When the principal verb is in npasttense^the dependent verb 600 
is either m.t\ieperfect indicative or in the imperfect sutjunctive :—in 
the^^^c^ indicative^ if there is no closer connexion between the two 
occurrences than precedence in point of fime^ what is stated in the 
subordinate clause being stated as an actual occurrence: —in the 
imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluperfect') svdjunctivcy when there 
is a closer connexion between the two occurrences than that of 
mere precedence in point of time. 

And, generally, whenever there is a closer connexion between the 601 
two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for instance, it is 
stated or implied to be necessary ^proper ^ or designed with a view to 
some purpose “, that the one action or event should precede the 
other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as forming a con¬ 
nected sequence^ the subjunctive should be used. 

Obs. When the Btress is on the hefore^ ante orpritu stands in the principal 602 
danse; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), or just before 
the guam, but not forming one word with it. When they are thus emphatiCf tine 
verb being in past time, the perf. indicative is commonly used (rather than the 
imp. mbj.) : especially when a negative accompanies them : non ante, neo ante, non 
print. 

(a) Ante rorat quam pluitf It drops before it rains. 603 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgat^ A tempest threatens 
before it gpts up. 

(h) Antequam aliquo loco consedero^ longas a me literas non cx- 
spectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you will not expect long 
letters from me. 


“ In the following passage Livy uses the ind. where we should rather have 
expected the eulg. * Sed ante quam epptimit lux, majoraque hostium agmina obee- 
piunt iter ... erumpamus * (xxii. 60). So too in Virgil: * Sed mihi vel tellus, 
optem, pri\is ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te vioto,* &c. iEn. iv. 26. In 
iii. 2, the imp. Bubj. is used where there seems to be only the simple rela¬ 
tion of precedence in point of time. * Aristides interfuit pugn® navali npud Salat 
inina, qum facta est prius quam ille pmnA (exsilii) liberareturJ 
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604—606. [§ GS.^aktsquam aitd pbiusqxtam. 

rAntequam de republic^ dieamy exponam vobis broviter, Ac. 

\ Priusquam reipondeo ... dicam, &q, (Phil. ii. 3.) 

tPriusquam eonor .proponam, Ac. (iii. de Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hmc omnia ante facta sunt, quam Yerres Italiam attigit^ All 
these things were done before Yerres reached Italy. 

Bucentis annis aade quam Bomam caperent in Italiam Galli 
transcenderunt, The QauU crossed over into Italy two hun¬ 
dred years before they took Borne, 

604 (1) (Eng.y A mortal body muU neeutarily die. 

{Lot,) It if nec«$$ary, that a mortal body should die (corpus mortale in- 
terire necesse est; or intereat necesse est; tAesubj. being governed 
by ut omitted). 

(2) (Eng.) There i» no living pleasantly. 

(Lot.) It cannot'he lived pleasantly (jucunde vivi non potest). 

Vocabulary GO. 

[Prmter, Secundum.] 

505 Prseter, beride; beyondt above (of de* Secundum (from sequi), 'following/ 
gree) ; contrary to ; betides; to say Along; afer (at iivoo) i ajler, next 
nothing of except, but. to; according to; in favour of (with 

Contrary to expectation, prseter expec- verbs of judging, See.). 

tationem. He made a decree in your favour, se- 

Contrary to your custom, preeter con* cundum te decrevit. 
suetudinem tuam. 


Hxercise 74. 

( How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration t] 

506 1, I will not leave the city, before I have had an interview with 

Cains (5). 2. Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus (c). 
3. He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview with 
Csosar. 4. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live (impers. 
pass^ according to nature. 5. Under .thq guidance of nature there 
is no going wrong. 6. Contrary to expectation, the Praetor hoc 
made a decree in favour of Caius. 7. They exclaim, ‘Are not 
hidden dangers always the most diJQBlcult to avoid P ’ 8. ^Let us 

attack the enemy, before the Gauls can coiiie to their assistance. 
0. Next to my brother, Caius has conferred the most benefits upon 
me. 10. Who cm deny, that the Praetor has made a^decree in your 
favour ? 11. This being the case, 1 have no doubt that the Praetor 
will make a decree in your favour. 12. This being the case, the 
world m%wt necessarily be governed by some wise mind. 13. Yirtue 
must necessarily^ hate vice. 14 .1 am not so foolish as to deny '(486, e) 
that, virtue and vice are contnuy to each other. 15. If 1 had not 
believed Caius, 1 should never have put myself in their power, 
16. Who is there who denies this ? 




§ C4>. DUM, DOITEC, QUOAD, &c.] 607—612. 
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§ 64. Dum, Doneo, Quoad, &c. 

(а) Dunif dmeci quoad (s= untili till) take the indicative, when 607 
they merely mark the time up to which the action or state is to be 
continued. 

(5) 2)um, donee, quoad^ (= until, till) take the eudyu/nctive, when 508 
ij;iat up to which tho action or state is to be continued, is to be 
represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

(c) Dum, whilst, takes e. present indicative even when the prin- 509 
cipal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an eadeavonr to represent duration in a vivid manner. A 
past tense is occasionally found, e.g. Oic. ad Alt. i. 16. (* qui dum terUun t$t, non 
vidit.’) Nep. Hann. ii. {* quae divina res dum eonjidebatur, quaesivit,* &c.) 

Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad “ (= as long as) take the indicative. 610 

(o) Epaminondas ferrum in corppre retinuit, quoad renuntiatum 611 
est vicisse Bocotios, JEpaminondas retained the spear in his 
body, till it was reported to him that the Boeotians had con^ 
quered. 

(б) Dififerant, d^nec defervescat ira, Bet them put of (the purj)ose 

of taking revenge) till their anger cools. 

(c) Bum Bomani ea parent .... jam Saguntum pppugnahatiir, 
Whilst the Bomans were making these preparations, Sagun¬ 
tum was already besieged. 


Vocabulary 70. 

Afi^r, postquam; somethnes i)Osteaquam As soon as, ut pinmum; quum primum; 612 

(wira indie. (!X0ej9^iHorutioneobliqua). siinul ac or atque; with indio. 

Before, antequam. zzas soon as, ubi j ut; with indie. 


(Adverbs of tditce with gen.) 


Where in the world areyovff ubi Ur- 1 
rarum es ? 

Where in the world are wef ubinain 
gentium sumus 1 

7b sutii a height (y insolence, eo inso- 
' lentiro. 

2 b what a degree of madness, quo amen* 
tia^ 

As far as I €an,siuoa,d ejus facerc pos¬ 


sum : where the gm. cjus relates to the 
preceding proposition. 

As far as can he done; as far as possible, 
quoad ejus fieri potest. 

2b meet (is translated by the adc. obviam 
' with the dat. Obvi im/row ob, via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam 
ii-e hostihus. 

Bearer, pro}>ius with dat. or acc. See 
211. /Sa proximo. 


a In the sense of * whilst,* * as long as* donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination: dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
tlie space Usdf, than to its termination. ■ Quoad marks the continuance of the time 
<iuite up to the point mentioned: it relates to a demonstratite expressed or under¬ 
stood in the principal clause. 

When the statement introduced by * whilst* is the cause or occasion of what 
follows, dum should be used. 
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618--515. [§ 64. BUM, i>ON£c, quoad, &c. 

(Adverb* qf q^Uty wttl gen.) 

Ewu^f sat M* satis^, of tckat i$ really nbvt, from the mvm root a$ fatisco, 

enoiuh; aiTfttiin, of what a given per’- .&tig<^ and fastidium. O. 

‘ eon uiinka hr feels enough* AfFfltim ^6tfn^fit2y,abande: abun^nee of dm- 
s *tQ satiety ;* fails, an old , 6sr, abunde materiw. 

613 (Eng») In addition to thit^ be was blind. 

(fdOA.) Then wae added to tAit, t&ot he was blind (hue aeeedd>at, wt esecus eteet. 
With a free* tense, accedit *). 

614 «r With the adverbs meaning ‘ <m toon os/ the English pluperfect should be 
translated by the perfect*. In thie sense, poetquam, * after^ is .asaally followed by 

. the perfect indicative.—(See note', page 89.) When the pluperf. is used, the suc¬ 
ceeding action is generally not represented as foUmeing the other immediately: 
e.g. P. Afrieanut, potteaquam bit consul et censor fuerat, L. Cottam in 
judicium voeavU (Cic. Div. in Ceec. 21): this however is not alWays the case: 
e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 (end)} postquam.de suis rdnts — dixerat^’—librum —trd- 
didit. When continued states or repeated actions ore described, the principal 
verb being in the imperfectf the imp, or pluperf. is used. * Simulao se, remisercA 

.... reper\d>atur' Nep. Alcib. 1. (Z.) * 

_ » 

JSxereise 75. 

(How are questions ot appeal to be translated in direct narration 1 427, 

615 !• As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 2. Men, 

whilst they teach, learn. 3. Who can deny that men learn whilst 
they teach ? 4. As soon as the business is finished 1 shall wait 
upon Caius. 5. As soon as the business was finished satisfactorilyy 
he waited upon Caius. 6, Wait till Caius returns®*. 7. Let me hnowy 
where in the world you are. 8. Men have now arrived (impers. 
pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men consult their 
own interestsf no provides for the interests of his country. 9. It is 

the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to prefer virtue to all 
things. 10. In addition to thisy he was lame of one leg. 11. LLow 
few there are who provide-for-the-interests of their country I 12. I 
am not the man to deny, that wo ought to provide for the interests of 
our country. 13. He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. 14. Wait at Eome, till you recover. 15. The business is 
too difficult to he finished by any"* body. 16. It ^ not everx^ body 
who can finish such a business in a few days. 17. We learn many 
things, whilst we are playing. 18. Have we (then) need of some 
Greek master to teach us ‘®* to play upon the lyre f ^ 19. Let us 
neither ask what is disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 20. 
He answered, that they ought to march against the enemy. 

I . . ^ ,■■■■■■ ■■ ,11 ■■■■.■I ■ yi « . . .. , 

V Sat before polyeyllablca, scats before dissyUablea* (Bmmgarten Crusius 
Sueton.) 

' * AIm aeeeditt quod (ssadde ce addUurquod), wlicn'C previously existing fact 
si simply added to a statement: aceedit, quod mirifice ingeniia eveeVewtihus dUce- 
tatur, 

^ Show tbe amfiiguUif of this sentence by ti*an8lat!ng itjn two ways. 



§ 65. QiroD.] 


516-620. 
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§ 65. Quod. 

* That* is expressed by quod^ wben it introduces the qfoundoi a 516 
former or the evplcmodion of a term in, a former propo¬ 
sition ; especially when it refers to a pronoun or ad¬ 

verb expressed or implied. 

Stfch pronouns and adverbs are hao^ iUud ; so, idso, ideireo, proptemtf 
intereOf tto, t<m, nc, Jko. 

Verbs of the affections (r^'otce, grieve^ uoimier, &c.) are followed 517 
by q\iod^ or by the aceuiative with the infinitive *. 

Quod takes the indieativOf except when it introduces the ground 518 
of another jperson*s judgement or conduct; when it takes the evhjunc^ 
tive (by 461). * 

course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration; and it 
must be remembered that when an aoo. with infin, follows a verb of sayiny, dec. 
the narration it oblique. 

The ground of an accusation is, of course; in the subjunctive (by 510 
461); so also the reason for which mother person praiees or blames 
any body. 

Quod with a verb is often the proper way of translating .the paetieipial tub- 520 
ttantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (Eng.) He accused him 0 / having betrayed the king. 

{Lot.) He accused him, (Aat he had betrayed the king (quod .with tvbj»), 

(3) {Eng^ Hie Jutting ^ared the conquered, is a great thing. 

{hat.') TJuU he tpared the conquered, is a great thing: 

(or) That (or^ ihie) that he spared the conquered, is a great' 
thingy. 

(3) {Eng.) Hepraieed (or blamed) him,/or hating done this. 

{Lot) He praieed (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

(Quod with the indtoatire would intimate that , the narralor 
believed him to hate actually done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons hdmire poems tntkout understanding them. 

{Lat.) Many persona admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque iutelligunt.) 

(5) {Hng.) You tannot be ruined without raining others. 

{Lat.) You cannot be ruined eo a$ not to ruin others. 

(ut non * with eulg.) 


2 Q^odf introducing the statement as n fact, is natui^ly better suited to the 
pan than to the present. *(laadeo quod eoripeUti* is better than *te eorip- 
tiste.* (Z.) 

''^itii verbs that express an emotion or feding (gaudeo, ddeo, miror% the, fMo. 
with tnf. is the^more common: with those that express the manifeetoHon of an 
emotion or feeling {laudo, rqorthendof aeomo, mieereor, gi-atiae ago, gratuhTf con- 
9olor)f quod ia pr^erred, (Z., 8th ed.) 

,T Magnum est hoe, qu/^ victor victis pepercit. 

* Or * quin* if the sen^nce b of a negative character. 
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[§ 66. QtTOD. 


621, 622. 


Voeabular^ 71. 


521 To ie jetted ; griete for, ddlSre*; wiUt 
* Sjcc., <>r^abl. de. 

Qrieve; grieve for, moerere; vith acc. 
« &r abl. 

To mourn; beteail, IfigSre. 


2b be dadf ltoUiri. 

To r^ee, gaudire^, givlaus sum, 
Breeedingly, vehementer. 

To reeruU oneself, se reficere. 


[The preposition !)«.] 

De,«on0(frninp,a&ottt; down from; from By night, do nocte. 

(Cicero has, audire de, aliqoo: so Late at night, mulil de nocte. 

Smere, eonducere de aliquo): of, with On wrpim, de industria. 

partitives: by or aeoording to, of ad« To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

vice, de oonsilio meo. Unexpectedly, de improvise. 

With words of time.* ia middle of 
the night, medid de nocte. 


Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an infn., what tenses are sometimes fouhd instead 
of the imperf. and jpluperf, subj. t 469, <f.] 

522 1. Know that 1 do not know the man even bj face. 2.1 am ex¬ 

ceedingly glad, that you have finished the business to your satisfac¬ 
tion. 8. I rejoice, that you have obtained a triumj^h for a victory 
over the Qauls. 4. I shall wait at Rome, till I recruit myself. 5. 
He answered, that he was going to remain at Rome till he had re¬ 
cruited himself. 6. I will not leave Rome, before I have recruited 
myself. 7. Caius praises the greatest poets mthout understanding 
them. 8. I had rather be a good man witTwut seeming (one), than 
seem one without being (so) [Translate with ut], 9. Would you 
prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 
being so ? 10. I did not fear, that any one would grieve for the 
death of abandoned citizens. 11. No one ever grieved more for 
the death of his only son, than he grievecJ for that of his father. 
12. Why should V now bewail the life of men? 13. This being 
the case, what reason have we for bewailing the death of 


* Dolere is to feel pain or sorrow ; maerere (or vneereri) is to dtow it by outward 
signs that are involuntary, arimng from an irresistible feeling (and thus moerere 
and mceror rise above ddere and ddor) : lugere is to dune it hf conventional signs; 
to mourn. (D.) 

! Gaudere is to fed joy; loetari is to show it by joifal looks, &c. D.; who 
thinks Geero mistaken when he makes Iwtari express an exulting, triumpjytni 
joy, gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on sudi a 
point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of the 
relative force of two words in common use! At all events, according to 
Doderlein*$ own explanation, Icctari, expressing the manifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irresistible feding, might be expected to rise above gaudere, just 
na moerere shore dolere, , 
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abandoned citizens P 14. JEEow few are there^ who would bewail 
the death of Caius ? 15. They p set upon the enemy unexpectedly, 
and put them to flight. 16. He did it in such a manner (iVa), that 
it seemed to be done on purpose. 


§'66. The Roman Calendar. 

The Roman months were of the same number of days as the 523 
English mouths, but were differently divided. 

The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Kalendas) : 624 
the Kones (Nonse) fell on the fifth or seventh: the Ides (Idus, 
uum, f.) were always eight days after the Kones, that is, on the 
thirteenth or fifteenth. 

In March, Juhj, October, May, 625 

The nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth^ 

Bays between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned by their 626 
distance from the Nones: those between the Nones and the Ides by 
their distance from the Ides: those after the Ides by their distance 
from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May would be such a day before the 
Kalends of June. 

Suppose we take the third of March: this is a day before the Nonet of 527 
March, which happens on the eemitk. Now 7—3=4; but the Romans reckoned 
hoik days in, so that they would call the third of March not the fouiik, but the 
fifth day before the Nones. 

To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract the given 628 
day from the number of the day on w'hich the Nones or Idea fall 
increased by one. If the 3ay be one before the Kalends, we must 
subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. If the 
remainijpr be tw% the day w ill be pridie; because the day the 
Romans would call the second day before, was * the day before,' as 
we speak. 

Thus take the ^rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the^A; therefore threy must be subtracted 620 
from (3 + 1 =) six: and the remainder being 3, the day is * the third day before 

the Nonet of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirteenth, and 
the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 14 ; the . re¬ 
mainder being 6, the day is the fifth day before the Ides of June. 

(3) Sihee June Tom thirty days, we must subtract from thirty>two, 

Hence subtract 23 from 32 $ the remainder being 9, the day is the RtN<l day 
before the kalends of June, 
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(Tho adjective forms are used with the months ^ aiid Idus 
isfen0 

580 ' To express f 


*On the tliird before the Kalends of March* is hy rule *4ie Urtio ante 
Kalendas Martias/ which was shortened by Uie omission of die and ante into 
* teriio JCalendas Martiae,* or iii, ICal. Mart. 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cieero and lAtyt this form 
ante diem tertium KtUendae ilfarttar/shortened into *a. d. iii. Kal» a 

form whi^ cannot be explained grammatically. 

This ante^iem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and the 
prepositions ad, in, ex, were prefixed t<f it, as to other substantives of time. 


[When^ on what day 

Natus est Augustus Kalendas Octohres, Augustus was hom 
on the twentg-third of September (32—9 = 23). 

Claudius natus est, Kalendis Augmtis, Claudius was born'^on 
the first of August. 

Claudius obiit {or excess!t) iii. Idus Octohres, Claudius died 
on tho thirteenth of October (16—3 = 13), 

Memiuistine me ante diem (a. d.) ccii. Kalendas Novemhres 
dicere in Senatu ? Do you rem&mher that I spoke in the 
Senate on the 21«^ of October ? (33—12 = 21.) 

[Against or by such a day ; for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nones Sextiles (= Au¬ 
gustus **) edixit, The Consul fixed the elections by an edict 
for the third of August (6—3= 3). 

In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres comitiis 
dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed for the twenty- 
fourth and twenty fifth of September (32—8=24). 

Capuam venire Jussi sumus ad Nonas Kebruarias, We are 
ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of February. 


Vocabulary 72. 

532 K^^ionst Ck>mifia, orum; properly, 

* the assembling of the people,* for 
the purpose of electing the Consuls, 

&c. &c. 


To my dedion, ad mea comi^; i.e. to 
the meeting at which I am to 
elected or rejected. 

To suffer, sTnere*, tllv-j pilti, ior, pass-. 


0 These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martiusj Aprilis, Maius, Junius, 
QuintiUs (or Julius), Sextilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octof-, Novem-, Decem- 
bris. ' * 

d The months of July and August were called QuintUis, Sextilis, respectivdy 
(= theand sutft month, reckoning from March, the pld begmning of .thb 
year), till tkose names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of the 
two first Ceesars. 

* Sinere is properly *to let go,* ‘ not to stapi* paiti'vs, * not to prohUbU ;* sinert, 
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To lou corpus amiUerc. The dajf before ike. IdUf pridie Idua^; 

To ttay in a place, commOrari. or pridie Iduum. 

Contpelf cdgere, coig>, coact-. To fix by ediott edtceire itUh acc. 

' ItU vcrfh toAife, opens pretium ^ti 

(а) {Eny.) Imtead of iwuHny, he is at phty. 63S 

(Lat.) He is at play, vhereae he ought to read (quum dAeat), 

(б) {Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. ' 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, uAereae he might grow rich (quoin poaet)* 

(e) ^ng.) Far from Aiidnng this, I hold &c. 634 

{Lat.) It it to far off that I should think thb, that I hold &c. (tantum' 
abest ut—ut« &c.) 

Exercise 77. 

1. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. 2. Kero was born 635 
on the fifteenth of December. 3. Caius was born on the fifteenth of 
October. 4. Balbus died pn the twelfth of August. 5. Vitellius 
wasibom on the 24th of September; or, as some say, on the seventh 
of September. 6. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elections for 
the 21st of July. 7. I believe that the elections will be fixed for 
the ninth of April. 8. Say that I shall be angry with him, if he 
does not come** to my election. 9. I am compelled to stay here 
till I recruit myself; for I have lost both fiesh and strength. 10. 
There are some who think that the elections will be fixed for the 
ninth and tenth of July. 11. Instead of being with me, he is at his 
own house. 12. Instead of being very rich (as he might have been), 
he is very poor. 13. Instead of applying vigorously to the affair, he 
is gone into the country. 14. I am so far from praising, that I can 
scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer of your country. 

15. I am so far from believing any body {no matter who he may be)^ 
that I scarcely believe you. 16. 1 was so far from being ill spoken 
of, that all men praised iqe. ^ 17. There were some who laughed. 

§ 67. Connexion op Propositions by the Relative. 

• • Imperative Forms. 

Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the corresponding 530 
demonstrative with the conjunction * and * (and sometimes but^ for^ 
therefore^ Ac.). * 


has foj^its immediate object the person aetingf pati the action Utdf: sinere is com- 
moiUyt though not exclusively, followed by ut with tho subj. j pati by the aeg- 
with infin, (D.) 

c Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut.... nobis ipse 'non satisfaciat Demo¬ 
sthenes. Sometimes the second ut is omitted, the clause having vix or etiam t 
* tantum abfuit ut inflammares nostros animos ; somnum vix tenebamus.’ {Cie. 
Brut. «0.) • 
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637 WKen in English such a clause as ‘ t'hey say* * as — says* &c. is 
inseited parenthetically in a relative sentence, th© verb of this clause 
shohld generally be made the principal verb of the relative clause 
in Latin, the other verb being put In the infinitive. 

638 When in English the relative pronoun is separated from its verb 
by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pronoun, the 
relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and the demon- 
strative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539 The imperative may be expressed by several circumlocutions: , 

(1) The imperat. oi command by cwra ut (take care to), fac ui 
(oTfac only) with st^, 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with subj, (governed by 
ut omitted), or noli with inJin 

640 (o) (Eng.) Two and two make four: and if this is granted, &o. 

{Lot.) Two and two make four: if tehUA is granted, dee. 

(6) tJSng.) Caius, tc/io, they say, was killed at Lugdunum. 

(LoL) Caius, whom they report to have been killed &c. 

(o) (Eng.) ‘Crassus, who, as Lueilius tells us, never laughed but once. 

(Lot.) Crassus, whom Lueilius reports to hate never laughed but once. 

(d) (Eng.) Narratives, by which, when we read them, we are affected. 

(LcU.) Narratives, tAich, when we read, we are affected. 

(*) (Eng.) Success, with whiA., if it should fall to our lot, we should be dis* 
satisfied. 

(Lot.) Success, if which 8 should fall to our lot, we should be dis* 
satisfied. 

(/) (Eng.) I did this; and if you had not thwarted me, &c. 

(Lot.) I did this; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541 » |PS r * WUl ’ and * wauld^ *wiU not,* and ^ teould not * are often principal verbs, 
to be translated by telle and ncUe respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

will, ' would, we may substitute 

is (are, &c.) willing, was, (weref &<f) witling. 

Vocabulary 78. 

542 * [Phrases with e, ex; prte, pro, i^.] 

'' To hate a pain in my feet, ox pedibus ‘ To be tired with a joume§, o vift lan> 
laborare, or dolere. guere. 

To eook with wcUer, ex &qnk coquero; To live according to nature, e naturi 
COX-, coct*. vivfire. 

From a waU, ex muro. Fivtn the heart, eA animo, in sincerity. 

Opposite f over against, e, not ex regi* It is for my interest, e re me4 est^^. 
one*. To place on a table, in meneft. 

f Cura ut qwu prinmm venias. Fac animo forti, magnoque sis. 

Cave putes, or noli putaro. 

Such forms in English are, * tcAe care to,*. * be sure you,* * mind you,* 

> In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow r^wne, in the gen, 

^ So, e republicA est. 
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For = owing to, especially of obttadet, Fro re nat4 (according to the thing 
prce, with abl. that has arisen) = according to cir- 

In comparison wit/i hiiiiy pree illo. wmstanoes. 

Pro virili parte, according to one's Pro eo ao mrrsor, aeeording to my 
duty or power as an individual (not daerts. 

* with all uno*8 might *): as far as an Safe, salvos; ineolumis 
individual can. 

Exercise 78. 

1. ^for mtf fart wished this: and if Pompoy had not envied me, 543 
the republic would now be safe. 2. Philosophy teaches, that the 
“world moves; and if ihis bo true, we almost must necessarily move. 

3. Who can deny, that this is for my interest ? 4. The gods will 
requite me according to my deserts. 5. Is it not certain, that the 
gods will requite you according to your deserts ? 6. I am sorry, that 
you^have a pain in your head. 7. If you had done this, I should 
have praised you from my heart. 8. You will not be able to see the 
sun for the multitude of our javelins. 9. Gains, being tired of his 
journey, was killed by his slave. 10. They answered, that they would 
receive ns. 11. Did he not answer, that he would not receive us ? 

12. iSo not ihinky that the soul is mortal. 13. Take care to finish 
the business to my satisfaction. 14. Do not think, that every man 
can command himself. 15. Be sure to come to my assistance as 
soon as possible. 16. Who will deny, that these things are for the 
interest of the republic ? 17. I cannot speak for sorrow. 18. Be 

sure not to impute this to me as a fault. 19. Be sure not to hurry. 

20. Be sure n,ot to believe, that it is necessary to make haste; for, if 
you believe thiSj it is all over with us. 21. The moon is eclipsed, 
when it is opposite to the sun. 22. May I not determine what 
should be done according to circumstances ? 23. It is the part of 
a good citizen to defend ^he^ republic as far as an individual can. 

24. Benefits,^ w/ucA, if you confer'Mem upon me, I will prove 
myself grateful (memor). 25. You may eat the food** which is placed 
on the table. 26. He says, that he will not eat the cheese p which 
is placed on the table. 27. 1 shall do what appears" best to be 
done according to circumstances. 28. There were some, who could 
not speak for sorrow. 


t A person is itUus when he ii in safety; seeurue when he beliewt himself to be 
to, anci is without, eate (se<coi'us) or aruAety oh the subject. 

Hence * Ne sit te&sruSf qui non est tutus ab.hoste.' 

Of salnuSf «<»/>«•, ineolumis,—salvus says the least (as it properly relates to 
existence ); sospes more, as it points to the protection of a higher power; bioo* 
lumis, the most of all, as it excludes not only annihilation, hut even the suppo> 
sition of any it^ury or attack. (D.) 
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541—649. [§ 68. BOiitA.K way oy uscKoiriKa ycos^ey. 


§ 68. 0 ^ THE Roman AVay op RECKONiNa Money. 

514 Tbe Eomana reckoned their money by sesterces: and by nummuSj 
when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d. q. 

545 A ae$t^iu$ (=1 3|) was not quite equal to tvopenes of our money, c* 

A aestertium s a thousand sestertii: it was the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

54G Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with numeral 
adjectives: but sestertium in the singular is used in a very peculiar 
way with numeral adverbs. 

547 VSF With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many * hundred 
thousand sesterces' 

% ^ 

Hence Sestertium semd* = 'a hundred thousand sesterces.’ 

Sestertium deeiea = ten * hundred thousand sesterces ^ = a million 
sesterces. 

Sestertium vtcies == 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ’ = two million 
sesterces. &c. &c. 

Ods. With numeral adverbs, bdow * ten timetf so many hundred thousand 
sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs ahote and multiples of *tcn times/ throw away the 
cipher from the units’ place, and you have the number of ^millions of sesterces.* 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenties * wei*e the sum; throwing away 0 from the units* 
place of 000, we have * 60 milliona of sesterces * for the sum. 

With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these rules: 

Sestertium ter vicies — * 2 mUlion, 3 hundred thousand sesterces.* 

548 In this construction sestertium is declined: 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 

Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

549 turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the numeral 

before * Millions * I must add a cipher in the ttf<ite**^lace (in other words, multiply 
it by 10) to get tlie numerdt adterh^ that is to go with sestertium. Thus in *2 
iqiliion sesterces,’ by adding a cipher in the units* place to 2,1 get 20, and tides 
is the adverb required. « ^ 


£ s. d. 

* A sestertium = 6 1 v * 

Sestertium semel = 807 * 6 10 

Sestertium d^des, eentieSf millies, &c. (that is, the multiples of setnd by 10) are 
got approximately by tliis rule: ^ 

Rule: For every cipher in the proposed multiple add to the r^t hand of 807 
one figure taken (sttcoessively) from the left hand of the series 291666 continued 
ad infinitum. 

Thus to gbt seHertium millies, since 1000 has 3 ciphers, 1 must add 3 figures 
(291) taken from thb left liand oi the given series to the right hand of 80?. 
Hence millies sestertium £807291 in whole numjiers. 
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'(«) Sex millihua »de8 conduxit, I£e hire's a hoUsp for six thou- 560 
sand (sesterces). 

(b) Sex epetertia persolvit, lie paid six thousand sestdtcos. ■ 

(P) In aestertio vieiea (splendide se gerens). On a fortune of two 
million sesterces. 


Vocabulary 74. 

TnJierU9nc€, hmeeditem, I)e$o«Hdedfr<m,oxhixxdv»i-^*mtiCax-&51 

Tv keep up a certain ttatCf splendide se thagine, sed oriundi ab Syracusis; 

gerere; gess*, gesW born at Carthage* but of Syracusan 

A /reedmatif Ubertinus; but if spoken of extraction/ or ‘ descended from a 

in reference to his master* libertus. family that' had formerly lived at 

Thus Brutus’s libertus is one of the Syracuse.* 
doss libertini. Meanly^ sordide* 

Exerctae 79. 

1.* He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million ses- 652 
terces. 2. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept up 
more state than Gains* who had received 10 millions from his 
father. 3. Gains* the freedman of Brutus, left more thau'^ 15 thou¬ 
sand sesterces. 4. That you* with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly! 5. Gains* who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. 6. On tlie 
23rd of November* Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. 7. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. 8. 
From this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 


§ 69. On the division of the As : the Method of 

BEOKONINQ FRACTIONS* INTEREST* dsC. 


As 

Deunx 
Dextans 
Dodrans ^ 
Bes (bei^is) 
Septunx 


Hi 

(1?==) « 

(f3=) f 

U = ) I 

Semis (semiasis) (fj = ) i f of a® 
Quincunx 

Tiieifk (4 —) I 

Quadrans i 

Sextans (fi =) I 

Uncia 4 


b With ampliuSf plus, minus, &c. quam is often omitted; the noun standing in 
the case it would have stood in, if quam bad been expressed. Sometimes however 
the aMat. follows these adverbs. 

1 Dodrans = de-quadrans 
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654 These words were used to express ^efiaetions set down opposite 
to their names. 

555 The same diyision was used id reckoning the interest of monej, 
which was due mpnihl^. Asses usurm ss one As per month for the 
use of a htmdred. This was called eentesima usurm, because in 
100 months a sum equal to the whole principal would have been 
paid. 

Aases or centesimn nsurm =: 12 per cent. 

Deunces 


Dextaates 

Dodrantes 

Besses 

Septnnces 

Semisses 

Quincunces 

Trientes 

^uadrautes 

Sextantes 

Uncise 


> usuree / 


11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

i 


Binai centesimte =: 24 per cent., and so on. 


656 (a) Statura cjus quinque pedum et dodrantis fait, Mis height was 

Jive feet and three-fourths {Jive feet nine). 

(Eum) hmredem fecit ex dodrante^ He left him heir to three- 
fourths of his estate. 

(d) Ajssibus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, He invested a 
large sum ofmmey at 12 per cent. " 


Exercise 80. 

557 1. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to one half 

of his estate. 2. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian extraction, 
the heir to seven-twelfths of his estates; ftora which inheritance ho 
will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand sesterces. B. The 
freedman of Brutus, who died at Borne on the third of August, has 
left nearljr fifteen million sesterces; and it is thought that Caius 
has been left heir to half his estate. 4. He is said to have lodged 
a large sum of money in the hands of"* Balbus at 9 per cent. 


O'* Apnd aliquem collocare. 



TABLE 


OF 

DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 

Src. 


English. 

!• You and I, *1 
Balbus and T, J ' 

2. Says that he has noi • sinned. 
Says that he has never &c. 

3. He promises to eome. 

He hopes to live. 


He undertakes or engages to do it. 


He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous vo^agta 


6. To my, his, &c. satisfaction : satis- 
fact<)^'ily; successfully. 

6. To fight on horseback. 
tj*. It is a breach of duty. 

7* He sends the most faithful slave he 
has. ^ 

d. He was the first to do this. 

(Or) He was the first who did this, f 
SOf He was the only one who did it. 


Latin. 


{ I and you, 

I and Balbus. 

Denies (negat) that he has sinnedi 
Denies wat he has ever &c. 

He promises that he wdll come {ace. with 
inf .—se venturum). 

He hopes that he shall live (aeo. with 
inf.). 

He undertakes to you {me, &c.) that he 
will do it (ace, with inf.). 

He pretends that he is mad (ace. with 
inf.; pron. expressed,— sefurare). 
To sail from (= according to) one’s 
thought or intention (ex sententid 


lEx sententid. 


To fight fi'om («x) a horse I’. 

It against (contra) duty. 

He sends the slave, whom he has the 
most faitJ^vl. 

He the first (pbrson) did this (55). 

He alone did it (solus fecit). 


* Obs. * Says not* should not be translated by nego, unless it is in answer to ai> 
actual or virtual question, or an implied opposidon to the afikrmation of others, to 
some opinion which others do, or probably may, hold. When the * not’ is closel> 
connected with the following verb, it should be translated by non. 

^ Ex equis, if more persons than one are spoken of. 

PABT I. 
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10 . 

11 . 


12 - 


13. 


14. 


IS. 


16. 



20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


English 

Such is your temperauce, 

Or, WUk your usucU temperance. 

As far as I know 
It’s all over with . . . 

'To make the same boast. 

1 To mcUee the same promtse. 

I To nuAce many promises. 

^To utter many falsehoods. 

To take by storm. 

That nothing . .. 

That nobody ... 

That never ... 

That no weapon ... 

[This is only when ‘that* intro¬ 
duces a, purpose.'} 

No food is so heavy as not to be 
digested, &c. 

He is so foolish as to think, &c. 
She never saw him leUkout calling 
him, &c. 

He could scarcely be restrained 
from tkroveingy &c. 

I left nothing undone to appease 
him. 

1 cannot but &c. 

I will not object to your doing it. 

It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

TNothing prevents him from 
J doing it, 

I (So, nothing deters him from 
^ doing it. 

It was owing to you that I did not 
succeed. 


© 


By sea and land. 
j To be within a very little of . 
But a little more and ... 

Not to be far from 


96. I almost think c, 

I don*t know whether / 

I am not sure that any. 

I don’t t(now whether (or that) 

any .. • 


I 


Latin. 

' Which is your temperance 
J 0/ whicik temperance you are. 

I i'or (= in proportion to) your tem- 
^ perance (66). 

Whidt I may know {quod eciam). 

It is done concerning (actum est de) ... 
To boast the same thing (69). 

To promise the same thing (69). 

}».a»ythings.o 

To fight a place out by force {per vim 
expugnare). 

Lest any thing {ne quid). 

Lest any body {ne quis). 

Lest ever {ne unquam). 

Lest any weapon (ne quod telum). 


No food is BO heavy but '(^uta) it mUy be 
digested^ &c. 

So foolish that he thinks (ut), 66, d. 

She never saw him, but (quin) she 
called him, &c. 

He could scarcely be restrained but that 
(quin) he should throw (88). 

I left undone {prcetennUsi) nothing, that 
1 should not (quin) appecise him. 

I cannot do (anything) but that (/aorre 
non possum quin) See. 

I will not object hut that {non recusabo 
quin or quom'tnus) you should do it. 

It cannot be {fieri) but that {quin) the 
soul is itnmortal. 

Nothing prevents {obstat) by which he 
should the less do it {quotninus faciat\. 

Nothing deters him by which he should 
thfi less do it (99). 

It stood through you by which I should 
the less succeed {per te stetit quo- 
m^usaAc. 99). 

By land and sea. 

To be a very little distant but that . .. 
[minimum abesse {impers.) quin.] 

fHaud multum 

\Haud procul / abessft 

Hand scio an; nescio an &c. 

I don’t know or ... {1 1C) . 


c Hand scio an, nescio an, dubito an, may be followed by the negatires, nemo, 
nihil, nuUus, nungmm, or by the forms that fallow negatives, quisquam, quioquam, 
uUus, unquam. Ilaud scio an nemo approaches nearer to a denial than Aaua scio 
an quisquam. (G.)—But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit the negative^ 
Maitthm, Hand, &c. 
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Enqlish. 

I don’t know whethei^ (or that) 
anyf body. 

Ifggr If it is * any author/ &c. 
nemo ecriptor {^poetay &e.) is 
more common than nullut 
seriptor, 

26. To take away any one^B life. 


27 ^ The city 0 / Rome, tHe island 0 / 
Cyprus. 

He did this ag (or when) Consul. 

2 g ri may go. 

* \I am permitted to go. 

I puyht to do it. 

, I ought to have done it» 
f^l I am at leisure to read. 


EO. I have need of food. 


rmaking haste. 
ThereisneedoN deliberation. 

l_prompt exec»»tio“* 

31. How many are there of you f 
How many are there ^ us 9 
Three hundred of us are come. 

th<^re 

Very many of which ... 

32. Some mock, others approve. 

33. One was a Greek; the other a 

Roman. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in his <jtb‘ 

senee. 

37« To prefer a capital charge against 
Caius. • • 

To bring an acUon agiunst a man 
for bribery. 

To prefer a charge of immorality 
agpiust Caius.# 

To inform a man of a plan. 


38. Without any danger . .. 

3d. It is ehara^ei^io of... 

Tt is incumbent on ... 

It in for ... 

It demands, or requires, firmness. 
It dums or betrays \ 

• It is a proof ov war* of) 


Latin. 

I don’t know* or tio6ody . •. (116). 


To snatch away life to (= from) any 
one (vitam alicui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome; the island Cyprus. 


He Consul (=: being Consul) did this. 

( To me it-is<permitted (licet) to go 
(124). 

It behoveth me (oportet me) to do it. 

It behoveth me (oportuit) to do it (126). 
Thereds-leisure (vacot) to me to read 
(154). 

r(^1) There is to me a business with 
< food (prep, omitted). 

(,(2) Food is a business to me. 

7the matter^ bdng hastened, 
(the matter) being consulted, 
(the matter) promptly done, 
. (177.) 

How many ai*o ye 1 (quot estis ?) 

How many are we 1 (guot sumus 1) 

We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who are '^ygj.y n^ajQy. 

Which very many (qu» plurima). 
Others mock; c&iers approve (alii—alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other a Ro« 
man (alter—alter). 

So (adeo) loving of &c. 

Boni consulere^. (See 185*.) 

He being absent was condemned. 


There is 
need of( 
(Opusest) 


Tomake Caius an accused-person (reus) 
of a capital matter (187)- 

To make a man an accused-person of 
bribery (gen.)', or, about bribery (de). 

To make Caius an accused-person (reus) 
about morals (de moribus: 187). 

To make a man surer of a plan (certio- 
rem &cere). 

Without (expers, adj.) aU danger .. . 

It is (a mark) of.. . 

It is (tAs duty^ of... 

It is (the character, privilege, &c.) of ... 

It is (a thing) of (= for) firmness. 

It is (a mark) of weakness 


*|* After* / almost think,* ‘ I am inclined to think,* when these phr^es are trans¬ 
lated by hand scio an or neseio an, the negative w^ be omitted or inserted in the 
Latin exactly as in the English, 
t dSqui Irani facere: in bonam partem accipere. 

• 1C 2 
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£/rOL 18 H. 

Any nmn m&y do it. 

It ia not every man who can, &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. *) 

To bring under his dominion. J 

41. To be cajntaffy condemned. 

To be acquitted of a eqpUai charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

13. To compare things together, 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 


40. To surround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 


47. To take the enemy’s camp, baggage, 
&c. 

To obstruct (or cut off) the enemy’s 
dight. 

To cut off the supplies of the Gauls. 


48. 


1 have (or possess) a book. 

1 have (or possess) two books. 
To come 


To send 
To set out 


1 to 

J ' 


the assistance of 
Coesar. 


49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 


50. To be a reproach^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

1 

To be odious; hateful. 


Obs. * How* before the adj. must 
be * quantiu* in agreement with 
subst. 

(61. To throw himself at Cmsar’s feet.] 


52. CiduB would say .. . 

■pn , Caius used to say... 
rosi 1 fear that he wUl come. 

1 fear that he wUl not come* 


Lati.n. 

It is any man’s (ta^) to do it. 

It is not every man’s (task) to do if 
(non cttjtfSDM eit)f Ac, 

It is (the conduct) of a wise man. 

Words in brackets to be omitted. 

To make of his own dominion («u 0 du 
tionie/aoere). 

To be condemned of Ae head. 

To be acquitted of the head. 

Common to me with you. « 

To compare things amongst (or between) 
themadvee (inter se), 221 ( 0 ). 

To threaten death to a man (222). 

To reckon slavery after death (servitu* 
tern morti posthaherCf 227)* 

[or, as in Kng., with anteponere."] 

To give-round (oircumddre) a wall to 
the city [or as in Eng.]. 

To besprinkle (osp^ry^re) .praises to the 
man [or as in Eng.]. 

To clothe (induere) myself 'with a gar¬ 
ment ; or to put-on (induere) a gar¬ 
ment to myself. 

To strip (exuere) the enemy of their 
camp, baggage, &c. (cM.) 233. 

To shut up (interoludere) flight to the 
enemy (233). 

To shut up (intercJudere) the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. eommeatu), 
233. 


There is a book to me. 

There are two books to mo (238). 

ToS“ I*® Cffisar an aasist- 
To set out / 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give for a present (dono dare) 

(Culpee, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To be f}r <f reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magnce 
utilitati esse). 

To be for a hati'ed (odio em). 

(So impedimenfb, honori, &s. esse.) 
Q,uanto odio est I (how odious it is !) 


[/% Csesari ad pedee qpryioere; or lit«» 
rally.] See p. 69, note L 
DieebaL 

I fear lest he come (ne veniat). • 

I fear that he come (ut veniat*]. 


* Off ne non veniat. 
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English. 

64. The wzr a^ainsf Pyrrhus, 
Connexion ipith Pompey. 

Rest from labours. 

Wrongs done to Caius. 

65. lie did it that he might tie more 

easil}' escape. 

56. To make Geesar retire. 

57 . ft is becoming to (or in) an orator to 

be angry, &c. 

Sof it t« unbecotni^ to (or i/i) an 
omtor... 

56. This victory cost them many 
wounds. 


59. Hardly any body. 

6^)^ Make a bad, &c. use of, &c. 

61. He deserves to be loved. 

62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Gauls. 

64. A blessing on i your 

Good luck, or success to/ valour. 
Go on in your valour I 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, &c. 

66. I don’t know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It seemSf ie said, &c. that Gains has 

retired. 

68. We have walked, come, &c. 


69. To have reigned above six years. 

70 . Before the Cunsuisliip of Gafhs. 

71 . He went to a tchool at Naples. 

72 . We should all pra||>e virtue. 

A timS to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is born (or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms. 

73. Whilst they are drinkicg, playing, 

&e. 

To be able to pay. 

To be equal to bearing the burden. 


Latin. 

Tlie war 0 / Pyrrhus "j 

Wrongs qf Caius J 
He did this, by which (guo) he might 
more easily escape. 

To make that Ceesar should retire (Jch 
cere, or efficere ut &c.). 

It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac. 

(pratorem decet.) 

{Orator&n dedecet . ..) 259. 


This victory stood d to them at many 
wounds (abl.) 266. 

[Compare the Eng. 'this stood me in 
a large sum.*] 

Almost nobody (nemo fere), 249. 

Use badly (273). 

He is a* deserving person who should 
be loved (dignus estqui ametur), 276. 

To aifect a man with punishment (276) 
(aliquem poenA afficero). 

To triumph concerning (de) the Gauls. 


Be thou increased in valour (macte 
virtute esto: too. for nom. 280). 
(Plur. macti este /) 

It is envied (spared,fa voured,answered, 
&c.) to you (290). 

I don’t know when it will be (qtiando 
futurum sit) that (ut) the letter be 
written (290). 

Caius seems, » said, &c. to have retired 
(nearly always). 

It has been walked, come, &c. (that is, 
by usf ambulatum, ventum, est). 

[This is only an occasional and possible 
construction.] 

To be reigning his seventh year. 

Before Cairn Consul (ante Caium con- 
sulem). 

He went to Naples to (prep.) a school. 

Virtue is to-be-praised by all (laudanda). 

A time of playing. 

Fit for burdens to he carried (oneribus 
gestandis idoneus). 

He is born (or inclined) for acting (ad 
agendum). 

Prepared for (jtrf) arms-to-bc-tahen-up. 

During drinking, playing, &c. (inter 
hibendum, tudendum, Ac.) 

To be for paying (solvendo esse). 

To be for bearing the burden (oneri 
ferendo esse). 


d This notion is probably that of a debt standing against a 
books. 


man in his creditor’s 
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English. 

To tend to the preservation of li- 
bertjr, 

"4. I hone to do another page. 

1 will have it done, 

75. He gave them the country to dietU 

in, 

76. I go to coneult Apollo. 

77* Balbus having left Lavinium, &c. 


78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From the <te»truotio» of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the king^a preservation). 

79. He docs it without rwbing others. 
He goes away without your jper- 

eeiving it. 

They condemn him without hearing 
him. 

80. I have completed the work. 

1 see plainly through his design. 

81. I heard him nng. 

I saw him walk. 

82. That only. 

And that too. 

, By a good man it is true^ but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com* 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

35. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we also wish 

happy. 

87. Sometmng or other obscure. 
Some chance or other. 

Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion that &c. 

Every man who. 


80. One Balbus. 

01. One runs one way, another 
other. 

Differmit men run different ways. 


Latin. 

To be of liberty to-be-preserved (eon 
servanda! libertalis esse). 

Another pa^e is to-be*done. 

I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci* 
endum). 

He gave them the country to he dwelt 
in (habitandam), 354. 

1 go intending^to consult (consulturus) 
Apollo (354). ^ 

{ Balbus, Lavinium being loft, &c. 
Balbus, when hehad leftLavinium, &o. 
(Relicto Lavinio’,or quumreliquisset 
Lavinium: 363, a.) 

From Rome founded (a ]^m4 condit&). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 

The honour of the saved king (servati 
regis decus). 

He does it, not robbing others. 

He goes away, you not perceiving it (tJ 
non sentiente). 

They condemn him unheard {inaudi- 
turn). 

I have the work completed (gpm abso- 
lutum hab(>o)y 364. 


I have his design seen through (perspec* 
turn habeo), 364. 

I heard him singing. 

I saw him walking (361). 

That at length (is demum). 

Et is, isque, idemque. 

By a good man that indeed, but an un¬ 
learned one (abono illo guidem viro, 
.sed—, or sed tamen, 383). 

Literature, nor that of*a-common-kind 
(nee ece vulgares). 

‘My slave;’ or *a certain one out of 
(quidam ex) ray slaves.* 

He took away from me (mihi) all care. 

That Medea (Medea ilia). 

Those vhom we love, the same (cosdem) 
we wish happy. 

T know not what of obscure (nesoh quid 
obscuri), 

I know not uha% chance (niseio quis 
casus). 

Disturbed I know not what (neseio quid 
conturbatus). 

4 Henry, Charles, Jphn. 

\ Henry, and Charles, and John. 

"Whatever opinion (qncecunque opinio"). 

Whoever (quisquis). 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use * whoever* vmen ilie 
notion ol* every * is emphatie.) 

A certain (quidam) Balbus. 


Another roan nine another way. 
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Enoltsh. 

Some run one way,others another. 


92. The best men always &c. 

Hidden snares are* always &c. 


* All the wisest men. 

93. These are hard to avoid. "j 

There is difficulty in avoiding I 
these. J 

He has the greatest difficulty in sus¬ 
pecting. 

04. He is too proud to steal. 

96. 1 armed the greatest forces I could. 

0 

96. As great a difference as there can'j 
possibly be, > 

The greatest possihle difference. J 
97* I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing.' 

98. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he is eomef he will tell u.s. 
When you uAsh to play, remember 
to play fair. 

As you soWf so will you reap. 

I will do it, if 1 can. 

09. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What diall I do 1 *| 

Wliat am I to dot > 

What can I do 1 J • 

Why should I reloitel 
What was I to do ? “j 

What should I have donel > 
Wh§t ought 1 to4)ave done ?J 

101. You would have thought. 

You would have believed. 

You would have said. 

You would l^ve seen. 

102. I remember to have read. 

103. It would have been better. 

104. No painter. 


(Hher men run another way (or otlier 
waj's). 

[alius— alius (or some adv. derived 
from o/ttu).] 

Each best man &o. (optimus quisque.) 

Each hidden snare Sue. (but quismie 
may be used in thepltir, when a swst, 
is expressed in this construction: oe> 
euUissimcB quesque insidise.) 

Each wisest man (doetissimus quisque). 

These are avoided wUh difficulty (diffi¬ 
cile). {Dlfficilius, difficUlimCf when 
required.) 

He mspects with the greatest difficulty 
(difficillime). 

He is prouder dian that he {guam ut or 
quam qui with subj.) shouM steal. 

I armed forces (as great) as the greatest 
I could (quammaximaspotui copias). 

A difference <u-great-as the greatest can 
be {quanta maxima potest esse.) 

1 am a long time already desiring (Jam- 
pridem eupio). 

They were a long time already pre¬ 
paring (413). 

When 1 shall take my journey, I will 
come. 

When 1 shall have performed this, I will 
come. 

W^lien he shall hare come, he will tell us. 

When you shall wish to play, remember 
to play fair. 

As you shall sow, so will you reap. 

1 w'ill do it, if I shall be able. 

They nothing else than laugh (niftil 
aliud quam rident). 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur hcec narrem ? 

Quid facerem? (42r>.'i 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Videres. 

Mcmini me legere. 

It was netter (utilius or satins fuit ®). 

(Often) nemo pictor *. 


• So, satis, par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, consentaneum, melius, cequius, 
reetius, satius erat—^fuit—fuerat. 

* StUrenburg says that Cicero has (for no author, painter, citizen, Sic.) N. nemo 
or nuUus scriptor. G. nuUius scriptoris. D. nemini (once only nuUl) scriptori. 
Acc. neminem or nullum acriptorem. Abl, nullo scriptore. 
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Emoljsh. 

‘ Thb does not cU ail terrify me. 

105. Even this is not justj unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question. 

108. 1 have notliing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found scarcely any thing to 
censure. 

Men who abound in silver,in gold, 
in estates. 

Men who abound neither in silver, 
nor in gold, nor in estates. 

A pen to write with. 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or, there 
are some who think, &c. 

(2) Youhavenore(uon(oause,oooa- 
sion, needf &c.) to burry. 


(3) He was despised by them,/or 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 


(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are io good osnevertosin. 

(7) Ot such a kind that we can neg¬ 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life of 
man. 

(0) I am not a man (or, am not so 
/ooUskf 8imy}le, credtUous, See.) as to 
believe this. ‘• 

(10) Who am I thed my wrUings 
should be honoured thus t 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, ISlc.) 
/or having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, &c. 

(14) How few tliere are who &c. 

k 10. Incensuring themyoucensureme. 

111. It is many years since he was first 
in my debt 


Latin. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me 
terret). 

Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 
(ita justum . ... si est &c.). 

He was more prudent than bracer (pm* 
dentior quam /ortior)^ 452, w; 

To make a bx’idge in a river. 

The thing de quo agitur. 

I have nothing which I may accuse pld 
age (nihil habeo quod incusem senec ^ 
tutem), 478. 

1 have found scarcely any thing, which 
1 may censure. 

Men who abound in silver, who in gold, 
who in estates. 

Men who do not abound in silver, not in 
gold, not in estates (478). 

A pen, wUh which one may write (478). 

There are some who think {stdg. .* Sunt 
qui putent, Ac.). 

There is nothing (on account of) which 
you should hurry (mhU est quod fes- 
tines). 

(or) There isnbt (any thing, for) which 
you should hurry (non est quody &c.). 

He was despised by them, who saw 
through him (gui with suhj.). 

He is a worthy person who should be 
loved. (Dignus est, ame^ur,* or, 
quern ames. So, iiidignus est, qui 
ametur; or, quern ames.) 

He is not a proper person whofhould be 
received (or, whom you should re¬ 
ceive). 

No one is so good who never sins (subj.). 

Of such a kind for the take of whvh we 
can neglect duties. 

Shorter than whith can be (quam quse 
sit or apossit esse) the whole life of 
man. 

1 am not that (person) icAo can believe 
(is'qui credam). 

• « 

Who am I whose writings should be 
honoured thus 1 

They sent ambassadors u^io should sue 
for peace {qui pacem peterent). 

He deserves praise, «c. who did this 
{sulj.). 

O me miserable, who ihoughty &e. (qui 
with sulg.). 

Quotusquisque est qui.. . . t (witn 
suhj.) 

When YOU censure them, you censure 
me (quum with indie.). 

There are many years when he is in 
my debt (qttum in meo mre est). 
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English. 

I congratulate you on your in¬ 
fluence with C 1 UU 8 . 

I don’t like to be abused. 

112 A mortal body must necessai^y 
perish. 


* There is no livino pleasantly. 

113. In addition to this be is blind. 

i 

114. He tLCCvmed him of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed) him for 
0 having done this. 

116. Many persons admire poems vcUh- 
out understanding them. 

You cannot be ruined vsWiout 
ruining others. 

116. In^ead of readingy he is at play. 

Instead of growing rich (as he 
might) he is growing poor. 

Far from thinking this, 1 hold, &c. 

117* dnd (but Ac.) if this is granted. 
TY7io, theg sag, was killed. 

Who, as B. says, was killed. 

By which, when we read ihetn, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 

Be sure to be; or, mind you are. 
118. To make it one*s o^ed^to. ^ 

113. To march into the territory of the 
Belg». 


Latin. 

I congratulate you, uhen you avidt so 
much with Caius (quum, generally 
quod, tantum vales apud Caium). 

1 am not abused willingly {libenter, 

461). 

It is necessary that a mortal body 
should perish.' 

[Mor tale corpus interire (or interest) 
necQsse^ est.] 

It cannot be lived pleasantly (604). 

Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 
acced«it, ebat, &o. ut 8), 613. 

He accused him t/tot (quod) he had be¬ 
trayed the king {sutg.}. 

It (or ‘that*) is a great thing, 

that (quod) he spared the conquered 
(indto.). 

Ho praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 
he had done this (jfulg.), 520. 

Many persons admire poems, nor un~ 
derstand them (520). 

You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 
others (ut non with sohj ), 521. 

He is at play, whereas he ought to be 
reading (^quum dd)eat). 

He is growing poor, whereas he might 
grow rich (jquum posset). 

It is so far off, that 1 should think 
this, that, Ac. 

(Tantum abest ut—-ut.) 633. 

If whiiA is granted. 

Whom they report to have been killed. 

Whom B. reports to have been killed. 

WhUh, when we read, we are affected. 

{ Beware of thinking, cave putes. 

Be unwilling to think, mdi }mlare, 
Cura ut facias. 

Fac vt sis; or fae sis. 

Id agere ut Ac. (i. e. * to be doing tliat 
thing ’ and no other). 

To march into the Beiges {in Bdgas). 


f This neeesse is an cid adj. used in the neut. gender only. 
8 More commonly quo^i. 
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1. When must Aim, her, them, {he, she, they^ be translated by sui9 and his, her, 

Us, theirs, by sutts ? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. 12.) 

2. When is the pe^. in a sentence with * that * to be translated by the present 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by ilie perf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
13.) 

3. When must * should' be translated by the present infinitive t (When it does 

not express duty or a future events. 13.) 

4. Wlien are would, should, signs of the futurel (After past tenses. IG.) 

5. When should * thing ’ be expressed ? (When the masc. and the neut. of the 

adjective are of the same form. 21.) 

G. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns ! (After, 
and as one word with, them. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgement in 

detenuiuing whether the preposUion gives a transitive sense to Hie vet^, and 
is prolally to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 9 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the 
passive voice?. 32.) 

8. Is */or* before a noun and the infin. to be translated t (No.) What is the 

construction t (Accus. w'ith infin. 38.) 

9. What are *as* and *but* often equivalent to? (Relatives. 45. and 

43 (a).) Explain *as* in ‘I, as you know,* &c. [I, a fact which you 

know,— id quod.] 

10. II ow is * often used in English ? (To express size.) How is it then to 

be translated I (By tantus. 46.) 

11. When *that* stands foi' a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin ? (No. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is */ am come * ? (Perf. definite of4he%ictive voice.)—what, ‘ 1 

was come ’ t (Pluperf. of act.) What veihs form the perf. active with 

* am * 9 (Intrans. verbs of motion. 67, note.) What tense is * the 

houae is built’/ [429, e.] 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what pA^posUion is ene of 

them often governed ! (By* to.* 60.) 

14. When must * that—not * be translated by ut non instead of ne 7 and * that 

nobody^ 'that no^iing* &c. by ut nemo, ut nihU, respectively? (When 

* that * intr«>duces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a 

* so * or * such ’ goes b^^e it. 77*) 

16. How must the English fat. be translated after verbs of(By the 
pres. subj. 9G.) 

IG. When are *uho* and ‘ which * dependent interrogatives I (After words o[ 
asking, knowing, doubting, telling, &c, 1 12.) 


• To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with ‘ shosUd * into tlie 
participial substantive. “ It is strange that you should say so.*’ What is strange ? 
Your saying so. • 
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17. Does *matf* ever stand for can? *migW for cottU? (Yes. 131 .) 

Ods. Not in negative sentences. **He said they might have found it 
(= eotUd have) but we cannot say: ** he says they might not have found 
' it ** in this sense. 

18. When is the perf. infin. to he translated by the prea. infin. ? (After mighty 

eouldf oughtf Slc., when the action is not to be desenbed as aver before the 
time referred to. 131.) 

19. When are * of youy * of ns/ &c. not to be translated after numerals, super¬ 

latives, &.C. t (When all are spoken of. IT^O 

20. els an English euhstantire ever used adjeetivelyl (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand 1 (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated ! (Geuci'ally 
by an adj,t sometimes by ex, de with a eubet. 234). 

21. For what does *iehat* sometimes stand ! (For how, or how-great.) When 

must * what * be translated by * gyiam * ? (When it stand« for * haw ’)— 
when by ‘ quantue * 1 (When it stands for how-great. 242.) 

22. When are *for * and *a$* to be untranslated 1 (When the noun that 

follows can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. 
265.) 

23. When must * one* * two^ &c. be translated by di^ribtdiee numerals t (When 

* they stand for ‘ one a-pieoe,* &c. 267-) 

24. What is the substitute for a jfuture mbjunctite in the passive vei’b I (futurum 

sit, esset, See. ut. .. with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it? (Tlie part, in dus, with sim, essetn, See. 
287>) What is the only future subjunctite in the active voice ? [The 
participle in rus with «ii», essem, &c.3 

25. What is Hhat* often used for after an expression of time 9 (For on which: 

the abl. of relat. 308.) 

2C. Is that which is in form the present participle act, in ing, always a particifie f 
(No.) What else may it be ? (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive f (When it governs, or is governed, 
instead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of tne Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond ? (The Infin, and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle! and 
if so, by what participle? (Yes, by the participle in dus: but tliepart. 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participial 
substantive. 330.) 

27 . Into what construction must *have* before an infinitive be turned for trans¬ 

lation into Latin ? Into the form ‘ is, or are, to be — ,*) 

(1 have to do three more pages =; Three more pages are to be done by me. 
338.) • • 

28. What does * is to be done * generally mean ! (Necessity, fitness, or intention.) 

Does* if to be done* sXvinyB mean necessity, fitness, or intentionh^ (No. 
336.) 

29. Whtt does *is t^be,* Sec. mean, when it does not signify necessity, fUness, or 

intention ? lA ns. Possibility.] 

30. When must a present partio, active be translated by a perf eel participle, or its 

substitute gxium with ihc perf. or pluperf, suhfunctivel (When the action 
expressed* by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb begins. 
333.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres. partUnple often translated! 

(By the pex'f. partic. 3G5.) 

S2« How is *hut * (= except, unless) to be translated after a negative 1 .(By nisi, 
or preeter. 451.) 


b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. (Necessity,) 
This is to be done to-morrew. (Intention.) 

This is to be done, if you set about it in tlic right way. (Possibility^ 
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33. When is a town * not to be translated by the gen. or <Mat. 7 When the 

action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. * a battle ol 
Mantinea.* How is 'at * to be then translated I [By apud or 0(1.1 

34. What does *one* often stand for! {jSome one, alYquis; or a certain one^ 

quldam.j 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember! (To consider whether the Latin verb to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case: and then by what prepomtion or what 
case.) 

SG. From nemo let me never see *1 tt.^ _- xi. n e 

r U86 fOP tllO ROlle • WMO for ftbl* 

IS emmi$ or netniM j ^ 

37 . When are will, woiild^ to be translated by vetle, &c.! [When for teovld 

tve may substitute respectively is or tnw veiUing to do so and so; contented 
to do BO ami so.] How is (cill not, toould not then translated ! [By 
noUe.l 

38. Before the inJin. pas3. the perfects of ecepi and detino are eoeptut est, desifut 

est. 

39. Take care not to translate the indicative of the pluperfect after * if* "by the 

Latin pluperf. indicative. [Ifl^e had come, si venisset, &c.] 

4 J. When * any * is to be translated by quit do not use (quit, quid, but qui, quod, 
when the ' any * has a substantive with it. Thus not, si quis eeriptor, but 
ti qui tcriptor: not si quid tdum, but si quod tdum. 

41. The enemy is mostly hoOet, plur., but not always; a camp is eattra, pi.; a 

letter (== epistle), literce, pi.; strength, eires, pi. 

42. When a substantive with *</««* is followed by a relative clause, translate * the * 

by is, ea, id. 

43. When an adverb is to be translated by a substantive, use the abL, since that 

is the case which denotes manner. 

44. Bemember that in inchoatives [i. e. verbs ending in •escere'] our present is 

mostly translated by the perfect, because the verb means not doing the 
thing, but * beginning to do it.* Thus noscere =: * to become acquainted 
with,* novi, I know; so consuevif so also coepi, memini, &c. 

4.5. When an English passive is to be translated by an intran^ive verb, take care 
not to give it a passive voice. Thus ‘<0 fcj grieeed * must las dolere (aot 
deieri); *tobe depressed^ jaeere (not jaeeri). 
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Ik what respects does a verb agree with its norainative case ! an adjective with 
its substantive! What verbs take a substantive or adjective after them in the 
nominative ! 

[^ns. Verbs of heernning^ being, seeming. 

With passive verbs of making, calling, deeming.] 

Tn what case does the thing by tchicA stand ) In what case does the agent, or 
person by whom stand 1 When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the verb 
he expressed 1 [Is the pron. expressed or not, when one action is opposed to 
4 snother done by the same person; as in * 1 warned, not punished you,* note *.] 

§ 1 . When two or more num. cases sing, come together, in which nuvU}er should 
the verb be put 1 in wh&t person 7 

[With et — et, quum — turn, in which number is the verb generally 
put, when both the nominatives are and of the same person 1 (a). 
Which of the Latin words for * and * joins notions that are represented 
as being of equal importance $ Which gives more importance to the added 
or notion t What is the ofticc of ? {noted).] 

§ 2. What case does the infin. take before it t What Eng. conjunction is some¬ 
times to be untranslated { When * that * is to be unti’unslated, in what 
case do you put the nom., and in what mood the verb 1 

Mention some verbs, &c. that are followed by aeo. with infin. 

( 1 ) Verbs sentiendi ct deefarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing,with which acc. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, / the object. 

( 2 ) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which acc. with infin. stands as 
the subject), except 

The following verbs and phrases used impersonally, which are followed 
by ut. 

Contingit, evenit, and accidit, 

With restat, reliquum est, and fit, 

So US 11 ve^it, sequitur, 

Froximum est, relinquitur : 

Add longe abest, tantum abest, 

Widi prope est, and superest. 

0 siccedit— you may think it odd — 

Is followed both by ut and quodf. 

To these may be added mos est, couauetudo est, extremum est, jus est, 
convguit, arid sonietimes necesse est, opus est, licet, and other phrases b. 

Do any*verbs of the class sentiendi admit of any other construction * 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express wishing, especially opto by wt.] 


A That is, where in English we use *vt*na the representative of the true 
nominative. 

•f* According to Herzog, aecedit quod always implies a judgement of the nar¬ 
rator’s, aocedit ut introduces simply an historieal fact: aec^it quod being nearly 
s: preeterea: aocedU ut,Uiproeterea fieri sdet ov factum eet (ut &c.). 
b For which see Part II, 818, 819. 

O ' 
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$ 3. How is the Englbh infin. present usually translated in Latin after to pnmiae^ 
hope, underlay or engage 9 

§ 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender 9 and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c. are all«in^.? When the substantives are 
things that hate not lifey in what gender is the adj. generally put I What 
substantives are seldom to be translated Translate aia. vly property ; 
MUCH, VERV MUCH ; LITTLB, VERT LITTLE ; THE PAST. 

§ 5. What are respectively the demonetratitee or antecedent prononne to gui, qualUy 
guantuSf quot 9 

la the relative ever governed in ease by a word that is not in its ^’n 
clause! [No.] 

[Must quantue and qualie agree with the same mbUantitey expressed or 
understood, as the tantas, talis in the other clause I (Obs. 2.)] 

In what respects does the relative agree witli its antecedent 1 ^Ane. in 
gender, number, and person.^ When the antecedent is expressed in 
the relative, and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed t what/Tronoun often represents it in the principal 
clause! 

What is the relative * uAot* equivalent to t lAne, * That v^ioh:* oftcr 
to * those things trAicA.’J 

When the relat, agrees with some case of a subst. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Ans, Some 
ease of that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 

§ 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand I When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an iiifin. mood or sentence, in what gender must it be put t When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find Instead 
of the rel. only ! 

\_ld quod, or quai rest id or res being in apposition to the sentence.] 
§ 7- What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 1 (40.) Is the perf. with 
* have * considered a past tense 1 [ No, J Is the /ut. perf. a subj. tense ? [No.] 
How should * but,* ora. relative with * not,* generally be translated after 
nobody, nothing, &c.<^t 

§ 8. In such a sentence as * Thdtes, which is a toicn,* &c. should * which * agree 
with * or with When does * which* in such a sentence, 

generally agree with its proper antecedent 1 
§ 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 
superlative generally stand I Ue was the first persox who did 

IT. 

§ ]0. How is *thai* to be translated when it is followed by *may* or *might*f what 
does it then express! purpose.l Hoy ia^tftat* expressing a. purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by * not * or any negative word ! 

S 11. How is * that * to be translated after * so,* *such*1 what does it then express! 
[A consequence.'} How is * that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it! What is ^to equivalent to, aud^what is its f^rce with 
the comparative! [(^o is equivalent to ut eos with the coinparative, 
*that by this;* *that the.*} Does quo ever stand for *tkat* when there is 
no comparative in the sentence! [Ye8«; it is then equivalent to *that 

e But when * man * is coupled with an epithet of praise, it should generally be 
translated (by rir); cspeciall;^ if it is an apposition. 

Quin cannot stand for eujus non, out non; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed (eujus ille vitia non videat: or, quin illei^ut 
ritia videat). In the nom. or acc. qui non may be used, and should be when the 
non belongs especially to tlie verb. Quin is compounded of the old abl. qu% and 
ni, not. It does not therefore itself contain the pronoun: but the nom. or acc. 
of the demonstrative is understood. (See example in 88.) 

• In funcribus Atlieniensium sublata erat celebritas viromm ao muliemm, 
OHO lamentatio minueretur.** (Cic.) 
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hy this means.*] How is * not* to be tmnslated before the impfratire or 
$ubj, used imperatively} How is '<m* before the infn. and after *$o,* 
*$uoft^,* to be translated { 

§ 13. What does the Latin never express?? When the Eng. inf.expresses 
a purpoMy how must it be translated^ | After what verbs is the inJin. tc 
be translated by ut^ with the subiunctive I 

§ 13. Give the forms for that nobody ; that nothing ; that no ,* that never. When 
must that nobody; that nothingy &c. be translated by ut nemo; ut nViily 
&c .} 

§ 14. How must ‘ as not to ., * &.c. after a negative be translated 1 After whnt 
verbs, when used negativelyy must quin be used ? Is non dubito ever fnU 
lowed by acc. with infin. 1 [Nearly always, when dubitare means to hesi¬ 
tate; when it means to doubty the ace. with inJin, hardly ever! follows it in 
Cicero, but does in Corn. Nepos.] 

§ 16. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering often followed 1 [By quovninusy 
which is equivalent to ut eo minus.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions ? [Yes ; they may be followed by ae, when the 
purpose of preventing is to be strongly marked: by quin after a negative 
sentence : and sometimes by acc. with infin.^] How must * that not ’ be 
translated after verbs of fearing 1 how must *th<U* be translated after 
verbs of fearing ? 

§ 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for informational [NS.] Which 
expects the answer'yes[Nonne.] Which the answer ' no?* [Num.] 


^ Quin must be used, if it is, ' as not to ., .* See. after a negative sentence. (See 
example 88.) 

E Except in poetry. 

^ The various ways of expressirg a purpose are given in the following 
table:— 


Eo ut ludos spectem, I 

Eo {{“tTp'se'S”'’”'™”’} 1 ^ 

1 —_ I* * 


am going to see the games. 


Eo ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spcctandos, j 

Eo ludos spectatum {sup.)y j 

* The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(I) To express every request; command (except after jubeo') j advice ; eject ; 
decree. 


(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensUive words, such as * such, *so * (tantus, talis, tot, 

ita, adeoy sic). • • 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.) 

Obs. Moneo and perstiadeo will not be followed by ut (but by acc. and infin ) 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
somethiUtg is so. * 

J One example in Cic. is : Gratos tibi opiatosque cMc,'qui de mo rumores affe* 
runtur, non dubito (Fam. 16, 21, 2). This is probably the only example. 

k "Nostros navibus egredi px’ohibebant.** (Cses.) Zumpt says, that the inf. 
samtlimes follows impedirsy dtterrere ; recusare; and frequently prohibere. —The 
inf. is then very often of the passive form, i. e. passiv/e or deponent. The quin 
marks, not the purpose, but the result ; i. e. that the action was really not pre¬ 
vented. Thus after prohibeo, to express that I offered no resistance or made no 
dgection to a person’s going, I must say, non prohibui ne (or quominus') pro- 
Acisceretur ; but not quin prof ciscereturywbicXx would mean that I really stopped 
him. (K.) 

1 But nS appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. * Estnc hoe 
illi dicto atque facto Fiinbriano simillimnm ? * (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 
Non is also used for nonne, in questions where indignation, impatience, &.c. is to 
be expi’essed. 
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I 17 . When Are questions dependent 9 [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as aek^ (fou&t, jtnotr, examinOy try ; U i» dovbtf%dy uncertain w, &c.] 

In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 1 In what 
mood must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the ace. to a pre¬ 
ceding verb ! 

§ 19. How must ^tcJiether* be translated in double questions 1 how*or?* Tf 
* whether * is untranslated, how may * or * be translated! Does an ever 
stand before a single question f [Yes : it then implies, with something 
of impatience, that the answer must be * no.*3 By what must * or * not 
be translated in double questions ! 

§ 20, Go through I may go 'y &c, / mvjht have goncy &c. I can do it; I could ha^e 
done it { I ought to do it ; I ought to have done it. Translate, I ought to do 
ity omitting ut. I hay bb deceived. How is the perf. inJin. generally to 
be translated after mighty couldy ouglU 9 

§ 21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined ! When whs or 
oppidwn stands in apposition to the name of a toten, dues the verb agree 
witli urbSyOppidum, op with the name of the town ? 

§ 22. He w'lsHEs to be the first. He says that iif is ready. 

§ 23. They may be happy. Wk may be neutral. 

§ 24. When may a substantive and preposition generally be translated by the gen. 7^ 
[Ans. When the propos. joins it to another substantive.] How mvch 

PLEASURE ; MUCH GOOD ; SOME TIME. 

§ 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. t What case followsy>artitir« adjec¬ 
tives I With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender ? Jii 
what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs a genit. and 
also refers to another subst. 1 In what case does a substantive of descrip¬ 
tion stand when it has an adjective agreeing with it ? By what case is opus 
est followed 1 What other construction is there with opus est ? There 
IS NO NEED. What need is there 1 The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the way. The rest of the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

§ 2fJ. What case do adjectives that signify desirCy &c. govern ? What case do 
participles used adjectively and verbals in ax govern ? 

§ 28 . What substantives are omitted after to be 7 It is. Cicero’s part. It is 
YOUR part. What case do verbs of accusing. Sec. hike of the charge? 
What case do satdgoy &c. govern ? What case do verbs of remembering 
and forgetting govern? In what case may a nevt.pron. stand with aecu- 
sorCy admonere, &c. I 

§ 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import¬ 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substantive: 
in the abl.fem. when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree of 
importance expressed? how is the thing thoit is'of importance expressed? 
what case of the person feeling do pudet. See. take ? what case of what 
causes the feeling ? 

§ 30. What adjectives govern the dot. 7 Mention some adjectives that are fol¬ 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus 7 When* should 
similis take the gen. ? (w., and 211, 3.) 

§ 31. In what case do you put the person, to, for, or against whom the action is 
done, or the feeling entertained ? Mention the classes of verbs that take 
the dot. [Verba comparand!; dandi et reddendi; promitt6ndi ac solvendi; 
imperandi et nuntiandi ; fidendi; minandi et irasceudi; obsequendi et 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

Jnvideoy nuboyfaveoqxxCy indulgeo, pareo, 

Gratulor, auxUioTy studeo, medeorepxc, «aeoque.] » 


^ Obs. If you have any doubt whether who, which, what, is a rel. or an interrop., 
ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you readily 
and obviously answers it. * I don’t know who did it.’ * Who did it I* 'I don’t 
know who did it.’ Therefore * who ’ is here an interrogative. 
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Do Any of these take the acc. also t By what prepostUons may verbs of 
comparing be followed 1 [By cum or adJ} How is to be translated 

after compare t 

[* Together * may translated be. 

After compare^ by * inter w.*] 

What verbs of advatUage and dieadeantage govern the ctcc.f Hb turbstbns 

MB WITH DEATH. 

[JETe ihreatem me wUh death should be. 

In Latin, threatene death to me.] 

Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the ace. only! which the dot, or 

• flMW.? 

I 32. What case do turn and its compounds govern 7 What exception is there 1 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot, 

[ilfost of those compounded with 
Free, con, sub, 

Ad, in, inter, ob t 
Many of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de, 

Re, pro, super, e.j 

33. Ub suhrounds thb city with a wall. He pbesbnts mb with a 

OARLAMD°. 

§ 34. What verbs govern two datives f What case often follows sum where we 
should put the nom. 1 How is * have* often translated i Mr name is Caius 
(239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE SIX COWS. 

§ 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the aco.? Explain eitire honores. 

§ 36. What verbs take two accusatives ? Do all the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 1 What transitive verba take tico accu¬ 
satives, one in a sort of apposition to the other 1 

§ 37 . What does the abl. express) In what case is the ptioe put 1 What adjec¬ 
tives stand in the abl. to express the price, being understood { What 
adjectives always express price in the gen. 7 What substantives stand in 
the gen. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead of multi and 
majoris 7 

§ 38. What case do verbs of abounding, &c., govern ! What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern % What case do verbs of freeing from, &c. take t What is 
their more general construction in prose} What case do fangor, Sua. 
govern of In what case is the manner, cause, &c. put t 

§ 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry ! What case sometimes stands in 
apposition to the voc. 7 

§ 40. In what oaae is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, ab, is not 
used 1 After what gart ^f the verb is this the regular construction 1 What 
verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice ! Go through I am 
hdie/ved^. Mention some verbs that have a pass, condruetion (286). What 
is the substitute for nfut. inf. pass., when the verb has no supine to ftriu 
with irif «! hope he will recover (use fore ut). 

§ 41. What verbs can govern an aco. in the pass.? Can a pass, verb or participle 
take an ace. of the part ajfeeted $ We have walked enough (trans. by 
the pas8.y. Which is tlie more common in Lat. * Caius videtur, dicitur, 
Ac., esse,*^ or * mdetur, dicitur, &c. Caium eese * 7 


n Mihi coronam, or me coronA donat. 

0 In the phrase 'potiri return* (to become a ruling power) the gen. only is 

f<Aind. 

V I am hdieved. 

mihi creditor. 

thou art believed. 

tibi creditur. 

he is believed. 

illi creditur. 

we are bdieved. 

nobis creditur. 

you are believed. 

vobis creditur. 

they are hdieved. 

Ulis creditur 

PART L. 

N 
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I 42. How is ft noun of time put in answer to when 9 in answer to for how long ? 
How do you express the time »» or witAin which 9 How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or after 9 How are ante^ potty used in 
this construction } How do you express a point or space of future time for 
which any arran^ment is now made t How do you express the exact time 
6y or ageantt which a thing is to be done 1 How is * ago * ti'anslated t and 
what is the position of the word by which you translate it 1 Three: tears 
AGO. Three tears old. Above twbntt tears old* (307»/1. 
Three tears after he had returned (310 (a) ). 

§ 43. In what case is the .town at which a thing is done^ to be put! * In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither 1 in answer to 
whence ? To what proper names do these rules apply ! In what case do 
and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) 1 How is local space expressed ? 

§ 44. Decline *arieting*i throughout. Of writing a letter. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through 1 must write. Go through epistola toribenda. 
When-must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substantive 
(332) 1 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 
Home (after a verb of motion). Into the countrt. From the 
couNTRT. In the countrt. On the ground. 

I 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (314) ? In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and pax'ticiplo stand when the noun or pro~ 
noun is not governed by any other word 1 What is this called! 

§ 46. He gave them the countrt to dwell in. What does the part, in rut 
often express I What does the part, in dus often express 1 Express * to 
have a thing madcy in the sense of Causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

§ 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives ! 
Having left his brother. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquisset 
fratrem.] 

S 48* Mt OWN FAULT. Their own fault (373, a). When -self, -selves are 
to be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipse 
stand I [In ftie nom. or in the case of suiy according to the meaning f.] 
When may Aim, his, her, its, theirs, in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus,eYen when they denote the nom. not of their own, but of the 
principal sentence ? By what pronoun must him, her. See. be translated 
when sui or suus would be understood to mean the nom. of its own verb 1 
Does suus ever relate to tho accusative 7 With what pron. is this verj' 
common 1 Which gen. pi. (um or i) is used after partitives (372) 1 


* 1. Major or minor (decern) annis. (Jjiv.) 

2. — ~ - - (decern) annorum. (£4v.) ^ 

3. -(decern) annis natu. (Cic.) 

4. -(decern) annis natus. (Nep,) 

5. -(decern) annos natus. (iVq?.) 

6. - — quam (decern) annos natus. (iir.) 

^ N. griering, dolere. 

G. of grieving, ■ dolendi. 

D. to grieving, dolendo. 

Acc. grieving, dolere. 

Abl, bg grieving, dolendo. * 

The cue. is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peccati insi* 
mulant quod dolere intermiserint * (have intermitted grieving), 
i* * He wounded himself,* se ipse vulneravit (= ipse, non alius, se vulneravit): 
se ipsum vulneravit (= se, non M-ium, vulneravit.) Hence ipse is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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I 49. What is the difference between * i$ qui pugnat,* and *kio or Ule qui pugnat ’ 
(379) a) 1 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he^ Aisi) &c. 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before ntentioned 
or about to be deeoribed by a rel: clause! By what eaee only of * ts * can 
hisf herf iJteir^ be translated? [Ans. By the gen."] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter"i what the formerl Which pron. 
means that of yowrs 1 Medea illa. Distinguish between hio^ iste, ilUf 
referring to different objects. 

§ 60. When is *any’ to be translated by quisquam or idltna? when by quiet when 
by quiviSf quUibett when by aliquis, quispUmt Does quisquam ever follow 
si* [note w]? By what pronoun may ‘a* sometimes be translated 1 
§ 51. What/>r^ dointerrogatives often take? what a^t Give the derivation 
of eo- in ecqttiSf &c. How should * always* with two superlatives be trans¬ 
lated ! 

§ 52. When are the pronouns that^ thosef not to be translated ! [Ans, When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence fur a substantive 
expressed in the first] When quam is omitted, in what case is the following 
suost. put ? What case goes with comparatives and superlatives to express 
the measure of excess or defeett How are the Eng. — the* [^by how 

much—by so mudt) to be translated ? 

§ 53. Is the present ever followed by the ? When! When is the 

Eng. pres, generally translated by the Lat. future t By what tense is the 
perf, definite often translated ? [Ans. By the future perfect.'] How are 
assertions softened in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way I What conjunction is often omitted after velim, &c.1 I have 
LONG DESIRED (410, a). 

$ 54, Is the perf sulg. ever used as an imperat.t What other tense is sometimes 
used as an imperat.t By what tense are 'rhetorical questions* or 'questions 
of appeal * to be translated! If he has ant thing, He gives it. [Si 
quid habet, dat.'J Ip I have ant thing, I will give it. [Si quid 
habeam, dabo.] Ip he should have ant thing, he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret: 6«t TOwc/t more cowiwiowZj/, si quid habeat, det.] Ip 
HE HAD any thing, HE WOULD GIVE IT. [Si quid haberet, daret.] If he 
HAD HAD ANT THING, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [Si quid habuisset, 
dediaset.^ How is *pos8ibUity without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated? How is * uncertainly ve\\h the prospect of decision* trans¬ 
lated ? How is ' uncertainty without any such accessory notion * trans¬ 
lated ? How is ' impossibUityf or belief that the thing is not sOf* translated ? 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to the other 
to present time ? When the consequence has ' would have* how must you 
translate the plup&tf. itylie. in the conditional clause ? With what tenses 
may si take the indie. ? With what tenses does si always govern the sub¬ 
junctive ? 

§ 56. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the stibj. pres, t 
^Yes.] Whew should si quid habeat, det, be preferred to si quid nabe- 
retj daret t [Si quid habeat det, should be always preferred to xi quid 
haberet^ daret^ unless it is to be intimated that the supposition vMl not he 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the sutj.t When should scrip- 
turus essejfl be used for ' sJtould have terittent* What tenses of the indie, are 
used for the subj. in conditional sentences? k si ever omitted 1 where 
should the verb of the sentence then stand ? What are the conjunctions 
for *although*t [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam* with indie.j licet with suby.] 

—,—I---1- - — -^- 

^ Either the condition or the consequence^ or both^ may refer to a jpoaf, ea future 
time. 

• When these conjunctions take the the sentence is generally in the 
fMvque oratio, taken in its widest sense. See § 68. This, however, does notb*>ld 
good of the later writers. Billroth. 
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What is ^uamvis, acd what mood does it govern in Cicero \ {^However muehf 
however ; with subj.] What is «tia}nsi, and what mood does it govern I 
[Even if; even tkoti^; with indio, or eubj.l Do any other conjunctions 
express * thought* [Yes ; sometimes quum, tU, with ndj,"} 

§ 07* lu a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the inhn.: what iuhnitives will take the place (respectively) of 
dat7 of dabit ? daret 7 dedimt 7 daturue eeeet 7 
§ 58* Explain the meaning of oblique narration, lu oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand I [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the tuhordinaU dausee stand, provided they express the words 
and opinions, not of the narratory but of the speaker} [lu the subj.] ICt 
oblique narration what is often omitted ! [The verb or partic. on which 
ttie infinitives depend.] In what mood are questione for ansuter asked I 
[The subj.] In what mood are rhetorical queetions or queatiom of appecU 
asked I [In the inlin.] When questions are thus asked in the infin.y may 
interrogativee be used with the infin. 7 [Yes.] In what mood is the charge 
expressed with quod 7 

§ 59. When may the pres, and perf. subjunct. be used in oblique narration, even 
when dependent on a pa^ tense ! In what mood will remarks stand that 
are the reportei^By not the ^eaker's 7 In what mood do the verbs of sub- ^ 
ordinate clauses stand,when the principal verb of the proposition is in infin. 
or »ulg.7 With what limitation is this rule to be applied 1 When may the 
pree. and perf. subj. be used, although the general rule would require the 
imp. or pluperf. 7 May the imp. or pluperf. be ever used, when the general 
rule would require the pres, or perf.7 How are the acc. and infin. used 
with njf in direct narration (473) I 

I GO. Mention some words, phrases, &c. with which qui takes the subj. [Ans, 
After sumy in * sunt qui,’ * eraut qui,’ Ac., and after negative and interroga¬ 
tive sentences, netnoy nihil &c. est: quis esb 7 an quisquam est 7 quotus- 
quisque est 7 &c. Also after adsunty qui; non desunty qui, &c., and similar 
» phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

§ 61. Whatmood does qui govern, when it inU'oduces the ground of an assertion ! 
What mood does qui take after quippCyUfpote 7 always ovgenerally 7 [482: 
comrare Appendix, 19.] VVhat mood does fake, when it is equivalent 
to ut with a personal or possessive pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with 
which qui has this force [483]. In what other cases does qui govern the 
subj. (484, 485) 1 

§ 62. When does quum take the indie.? What mood does quum generally govern, 
when the verb of the sentence is in the iniperf. or pluperf. 1 [The subj.t] 
How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492) ! Mention some 
conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive (494). When are the pres. 
and perf. subj. used with utinam? when thi'im^rf. and pluperf? How is 
*■ not ’ generally expressed after utinam, dummbdOy &c.} 

§ 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after ant^uam or priusquatn expressed % When the^nrincipal verb is in 
the fut.y in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be I When 
the principal verb is in a past tense, in what mood or moods may the 
dependent verb be 1 When should the subj. always be used after ante- 
quatn, priasquam ? 

§ 64. When do duin, donee, quoad ( = until) take the indicative 9* when the sub¬ 
junctive 7 What mood do they and quamdiu always take, in the sense of 
as long as 7 With the adverbs meaning as soon as, how should the English 
pluperf. generally be translated (514) 1 

§ 65. When is ^ that ’ expressed by quod ? What class of verbs are followed by 
quod 7 What mo^ does quod take I with what exception t 
§ 66. What was the first of the month called by the Homans ! on what day did 
the Nones fall ? on what day the Ides ? In what mouths were the Nones 


t See Ft. ii. 848, Ac. 
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on the ietenth 1 How were the days between the Kalendt and Nonei 
reckoned 1 days between the Nones and the Idest days after the? 
Give the rules for each case. 

I G7* What may be used instead of a eonjuntiicn and personal or demonstmthe 
pronoun } Mention some circumlocutions for the imperatite. 

§ G8. Was a sestertlum a coin { How many sestcrees made a ses^ertium 1 What is 
the meaning of sestertium with numeral adverbs 9 Is sestertium declinable 
in this construction t How may the value of sestertium decies, centies, &c, 
be got approximately (547) note *) ! 

§1 GO. Give the division of the ds. Explain auses usurer. By what other name 
was this rate of interest expressed 1 



APPENDIX. 


(I.) 

ON THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE ADVERBS (UBI, 
UNDE, <iUO, &c.) WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. (From Kruger.) 

1. The verb of the relative clause is in the indicative^ when what it' ^ 

asserted in it is stated as a simple fact. 

Fugienda est asseutatio, amico indigna est. Germani 
Khenum transierunt non longe a mari, quo Bhonus injiuit .— 
Inveni hostem, uhi queerebam. 

2, The verb of the relative clause is in the subjunctive, not only in 

oblique narration (in the quotation or narration of another 
man's thoughts), but also in the following cases: 

8, a) When the notion of a purpose is involved in the relative 
clause, its verb stands in the subjunctive. 

Here the relative clause is virtually equivalent to a sen¬ 
tence with ut (or ne) introducing a purpose. Ex his delecti 
Helphos deliberatum missi sunt, qui {^— ut it) consulerent 
Apollinem (Nep.). Sordidi putandi sunt, qui inercautur a 
venditoribus, quod statim vendant (Cl). Pisonis domuin, 
uhi habitaret, legerat (d). [Here the rel. clause is mostly 
translated into English by the infin^ 

4t, b) When the notion of a consequence i« iiwolved in the relative 
clause, its verb stands in the subjunctive. 

Here the relative is virtually equivalent to a talis or 
^usmMiut: the ut mtro^xxcmg consequer,ce. Thisig-tt^'is 
often really preceded by is (ea, id; that = such), talis, 
ejusmodi, tarn, tantus, &c.; or by dignus, indignus, aptus, 
&c., which involve the notion of such with that of merit, 
suitableness, &c.; or by a comparative with quam. 

5. Alone."] Paci, quee nihil habitura sit insidiarum, semper est 
consulendum (O.). Secutse sunt complures dies tempes- 
tates, qua et nostros in castris continerent, et hostem *a 
pugna prohiberent {Gas.). Heraclius magistratum Syra- 
cusis habebat, homo nobilis, qui sacerdos Joviafuisset {O.). 
Genus dicendi est eligendum, quod niaxime teneat^ eos, qui 
audiant (jO.). Duo turn excellebant oratores, qui me imi* 
tandi cupiditate incitarent ((7.). , 
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6 , 1^?* A sentence of this kind may also be arranged eo-wdincUely hy 

a copulative or adversative conjunction (et, $ed). 

L. Sextius, strenuus adolescens, et oufu* spei nihil prseter genus 
patricium deesset (L.= and one, to whose hopes &c). Intercessit res 
parva dictu, sed qua studiis in magnum certamen ei^esserit (= but one 
which through party-feeling, &c. Z/.). 

7 With tails, ^usmddi, &c.] Innocentia eat affectio animi talis, 
qucB noceat nemini (O'.). Nulla aciea ingenii humani tanta eat, 
qum penetrare in coelum . . . possit (O'.). Videndum est, ut 
e& liberalitate utamur, qucBprosit amicis, noceat nemini (O.). 
Nemo omnium tarn immanis est, cujus mentem non im- 
buerit deorum opinio (0.). Nomen legati ejitsmodi esse 
debet, quod non modo inter sociorum jura, sed ctiam inter 
hostium tela incolume versetur (0.). 

8. With dignus, indignus, idoneus, aptus, &c.] Livianss fabulaa 

non satis digtice sunt, qucs itcrum legantur (O'.). Forsitau 
non indigni sumus, qui nobisinet ipsi multam [=mulctam] 
irrogemus (it«.). Acaderaici et Peripatetici mentem . . . . 
solam censebant idoneam, cui crederetur (O'.). Nulla vide- 
batur aptior persona, quce de mtate loqueretur (O'.). 

9. With comparative and quam7\ Campani majora deliquerant, 

quam quihus ignosci posset {sc. majora, quam ea, quibus'): 
had been guilty of greater offences than such offences as 
could be pardoned, = offences too great to be pardoned*. 

10. To this head belongs also the mood after, is sum qui ( = *1 am one 
who^ or *I am the man to*); sunt, qui; reperiuntur, qui &c. Thus: 
sunt, reperiuntur, qui putent, &c.== there are (found) persons, who are 
such (of such a character, &c.), that they do so and so. See on these 
phrases, 20-—25. 

11. o) When the notion of a cause or reason (stating the ground of 

the assertion contained in the principal clause) is involved 
in the relative clause, its verb stands in the subjunctive. 

12. The notion here is really the same as that in 4, b), of which it 

might be considered a subdivision. It is implied that the 
antecedent is of ^ich a hind, that the consequence stated in 
the relative clause holds good, this consequence being also 
a ground for what is stated of the antecedent in the prin- 
• cipal clause. Thus : Tarquinio quid impudentius, qui 
helium gereret cum iis, qui non tulerant ejus superbiam ? 
IVho was ever more insolent than Tarquin —a man who [i. e. 
one of such a character, that he] actually waged war, &c.; 
but in another way of viewing it, 'his waging war with 
those who could not endure his pride, is the ground upon 

• which Cicero builds the truth of his assertion, that no man 
ever exceeded the insolence of this sovereign; so that qm 


* In this construction the rel. U sometiines omitted : Postea quidquid era! 

oneris.Segestanis preeter ceteros imponebat, aliquanto amplius quam fern 

possent, i.e.qu€m quod ferre possent. (C.) 
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gereret quum gereret. So: Stulti suiuus, qui Drusum 
—cum P. Clodio conferre audeam'us (O.), We are fools for 
Resumingi &c.; i. e. beiug such persons as to venture 
to do this, are thereby proved fools. O fortunate ado- 
lescens, qui turn virtutis Homerum prsBconem inveneris ! ((7.) 
Veteres philosophi ad incunabula accedunt, qui in pueritid 
facillime se arhitrentur naturse voluntatem posse cognos- 
cere (O'.). 

Id. IST A causal relation may exist between a relative clause ki- 
troduced by qui with the indicative arid its principal clause; 
but this connexion is then left to be gathered from the 
nature of the clause, without being indicated by its structure. 
Thus: Omnia sunt mea culpd. commissa, qui (= nam or 
quia ego) ab iis me amari qui invidebant (O'. Fam. 

141). See 17. 

From this causal relation we arrive naturally at the con¬ 
cessive or adversative relation: 

14. d) When the relative clause stands in a concessive or adversative 
relation to the principal clause, its verb stands in the sub¬ 
junctive. 

16. A eoneemvt or adtenoAvee relation is that which ue express by * though * 

(although)—often with * yet* following. Something is then granted or 
assumed as possibUy by which, however, we maintain that the truth of the 
assertion made in the principal sentence is not destroyed. 

Egomet, qui sero Grjecas literas attigissemy tamen, quum 
Athenas venissem, complures ibi dies sum commoratus (C7. / 
the adversative relation is here indicated by the tamen). 

Saepe videmus fractos pudore, qui ratione nulla vince- 
rentuVy We often see men who are overpowered by shamoy 
though they are convinced by no reasoning: i. e. who 
are yet such persons, that they are unconvinced by any 
reasoning. Sapiens posteritatem, cujus sensum habiturus 
non sity ad se putet pertinere (G.). Absolvite eum, qui se 
fateatur maximas pecunias cum %uiitma sociorum injuria 
cepisse (G.). 

16. Sometimes the relative is found with a subjunctive mood, which docs 

not depend (as in the examples hitherto given) upc^ kind elation 
between the relative and principal clauses, but is simply potentialy 
exactly as in a principal sentence (i.e.=>nay, mighty &c. with the verb). 
Thus in a principal sentence : Perfectum officium rectum, ut o]>iiior, 
voeemue (=we mag call). So in a relative sentence:. Perfectum ofli- 
cium, quod rectum vocemus (= which we mag call), &c. Aut totum est 
oegandum, quod in argumentatione adversarius eameerit (r:may [pos¬ 
sibly) hate assumed).aut redarguenda ea, quee pro vorisimiiibus 

tumia sunt (here the indicative is used, to denote what has actually be%n 
assumed).———This kind of subjunctive is very common in the reetrietive 
forms quod seiam ( = quantum sciam *), *a8 far as I know,' and similar 
forms with which quidem (=:at least) is often used : antiquissimi fere 


Though in quantum possum, quantum ego perspieio, &c. the indicative is used. 
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sunt quorum quidem scripta eonstenty &c.; oimiium oratovum, <{«os <g«i- 
dem cognoterim, &c. When the connexion xeqnirea it, the vevb wiU do 
in the imperfect aubj.^ Neque quidquam eat de hac parte post Panoetium 
explicatum, quody quidetn mihi probaretuTy de (=; ex) iia qucg in nianue 
meas tenerint (C.)* 

17. It has been before remarked (13) that the causal relation does 

not always require the verb to be in the subjunctive. The 
indicative gives more weight to the cause ns a fact of actual 
occurrenccy than the subjunctive does. Habeo senectuti 
mngnam gratiam quce mihi sertiionis aviditatem auxity t&c. 
the subj. qucB auxerit would = I thank her for having 
increased, &c.; the indie, quee auxity = I thank her, for 
she has increased, 

18. In like manner the adversative or concessive relation may also 

have its verb in the indicativey when the fact is to be thus 
definitely stated; ego, qui me ostreis et murajnia facile 
abstinebaniy a beta et a malva deceptus sum (I, though I 
abstained without difficulty from . . . . , yet &c. (7.). 

19. To the causal qui is often prefixed ut *, utpotCy or qulppe. The 

regular mood with these particles is the subjunctive : with 
quippe qui Cicero always uses the subjunctive; Sallust 
alwaySy and Livy, now and then, the indicative. So the in¬ 
dicative is sometimes found with utpote qui. 

Magna pars Pidenatiurn, ut qui coloni additi Komanis 
essent, Latine sciebant (i.). Antonius non procul aberat 
utpote qui magno exercitii locis SBquioribus expeditus in 
fuga sequeretur (^Sall.'). Solis candor illustrior eat, quam 
ullius ignis, quippe qui in immenso mundo tam longe late- 
que colluceat (C'.).—[ Utpote with indicf\ Ea nos, utpote qui 
nihil contemiiere solemus, non pertimescebamus (C. Att. 2. 
24, 4). 

20. The subjunctive (to be explained by 4, b) is very common after 

sunty qui ; reperiuntur, quiy &c.; but here different con¬ 
structions musf be'distinguished: 

21. a) Tiie relative sentence is simply a description of the subject: 

the predicate stating that there exist, are found, &c. such 
persons o^ things as the relative clause describes. Thus 
in sunt, qui sens eant,'’ there are some persons who think* 
the statement is, that, if we enquire whether there exist a ny 
persons whose characters, mode of thinking, <fcc. are such, 
that they hold the opinion in question, we shall find that 
some such persons do exist. Thus the relative sentence re¬ 
lates to the character, the quality of the subject (the thing, 
person, &c. of which any thing is predicated in the relative 
clause). So that this form belongs to the class of consecutive 


* Caius et Titus diligunt se, ut germani fmtres, is ambiguous : = love as bto* 
thers, or (as) being owi^ brothers love each other. 
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sentences (4): Bunt^ qui eenaeantf * there are some such 
persons, &c. that they think *,* &c The mood is here the 
subjunctive, 

Qui se ultro morti offerant^ facilius reperiuntur, quam qui 
dolorem patienter f&rant (C5a?«.). JEsty quod differat in ho- 
minum ratione babend^. inter justitiam et verecundiam (O.) 

22. V) The relative sentence is also simply a description of the sub¬ 

ject, when the* principal clause asserts that there are many, 
several, few, some, some certain number or none of the sub¬ 
jects described in the relative clause: so that the subject 
has with it, as an attributive, some definite or indefinite 
numeral or pronoun, sometimes with viri, homines, &c. The 
subjunctive is here used, and may be explained by the 
same considerations that we have just used in a). To this 
head belong the forms nemo est, nihil est, quotusquisque est, 
&c. * 

Tria sunt, quce sint efjcienda dicendo (C.). UronnulU 
sunt qui ea, quss iramineant, non videant (01). In omnibus 
seovMapauciores viri reperti sunt, qui suas cupiditates, quam 
qui hostiam copias vincerent (O.). Quotusquisque est, qui 
somniis pareat ? (0.) Nemo est orator, qui se Demosthenis 
similem esse nolit (O). Sit aliquis, qui nihil rnali habeat 
(O.). Sunt quidam e nostris, qui hmc subtilius velvnt tra- 
dere (O.). 

23. c) But the case is different, when the subject is a definite indi¬ 

vidual or certain definite individuals. Here the relative 
clause will have its verb in the indicative, except 'when it 
can be reduced under one of the preceding heads. When it 
stands in the indicative, it is not itself the subject, but only 
an attribute of the subject. Fuit Arganthouius quidam 
Gadibus, qui octoginta regnavit annos, centum et vigiiiti 
vixit (O.). Fuit baud ignobilis Argis, | Qui se credebat 
miros audire tragoedos | In vaciio l^tus sessor plausorque 
theatro ; j Cetera qui vitas servaret munia recte, &c. (Hbr.) 
Here both the rel. clauses state a fact with ref. to the subject, 
the {homo) haud ignobilis : the qui credebat states il^ histori¬ 
cally as a simple fact, without referring it as n peculiarity 
to the character of the individual: the qui servaret, on the 
contrary, does refer it to the peculiarity of the individual’s 
character: there was a man who used to ima^ne, &c. {histo¬ 
rical), —[yet] one who performed all the other actions of 
our daily life correctly, &c.; he was such a pesson, that he, 


* In English, we uttudly construe mnt, qui eenseant by *8ome pertona think.* 
Here we assume the existence of such persons, and assert the fict that th^ hold 
the opinion. We may however expand this into tm propositions (as in Latin), 
and assert the fact that persons holding such opinions do really exUi * There are 
tame who think i* * there are found persons who maintain,* &c. 
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&c. : the clause qui Bervaret places him in a certain cIobb 
of men, that of those who perform the common duties of 

life respectably and correctly.-Sunt nonnuUce discipUncBj 

qucB .... officium omne pervertimt^ i. e. some particular 
schools which do this— exiet; sunt nonnuUa diseiplina, quas 
officium omne pervertant would state the same fact indeji- 
nitely: the indie, implies that the speaker knows them 
dejinitely, and could name them. Sunt heBtia quadam, 
in quihuB inesi aliquid simile virtutis (O.). Sunt quidarn^ 

qui molestas amicitias faciunt (O'.).-The case may be 

explained in the same way, where no definite individual or 
individuals are named in the principal clause, but are 
obviously implied: ex quibus (nationibus) sunt qui piscibus 
atque ovis avium vivere existimantur (Coes.: amongst these 
tribes are some [certain, definite persons] who are believed, 
&c.) Fuere extra conjurationem complures, qui ad Catili- 
nam profecti sunt (Sail.). Turn primum reperta sunt (sc. 
ea) quee per tot annos rempublicam exedcre (Tac., the 
particular evils, which actually had been preying upon the 
state for many years).-It will obviously often be indif¬ 

ferent, which mode of describing the fact the narrator 

. chooses: i. e. whether he will make the descriptive asser¬ 
tion in the form of a fact (indicative) or refer it to the 
peculiar character, constitution, &c. of the subject (sub¬ 
junctive). The prevailing usage is for the latter method,, 
With Ilorace the indicative is the favorite mood. 

From all these must be distinguished the following 
cases:— 

21. (1) The case when est, sunt, &c. do not form the predicate, but 
are simply the copula. The relative clause here forms, as in 
a, b, a description of the subject, whether it is already ex¬ 
pressed in the principal clause or not. But tho difference 
is, that more than mere existence is predicated of this subject 
in the principal clause: e. g. Sunt his alii multum dispares, 
simpliccs et aperti, qui nihil ex occulto agendum putant (O.). 
ilere the •subject alii (further expanded and defined by 
qui . . . putant, &e.) has for its predicate sunt his dispares , 
the simple sunt not being the predicate, but only the copula 
(or coiyiecting link) between the subject (alii) and the pre- 
• dicaie (his dispdres). Optimates sunt principes publici 
consilii, sunt, qui eorum sectam sequuntur (= ii, qui .... 
sequuntur, sunt, sc, optimates: are also ‘ optimates ’). 

2^. (2) The case where the relative clause itself with est, stmt, &c. 
forms a description of the predicate. Temperantia est, qu<B 
in rebus aut expetendis aut fugiendis rationem ut sequamur 
monet = temperantia mo net, but with emphasis added to 
both subject and predicate by the separation into two sen¬ 
tences. He^e we use the indefinite ‘ it ’ as subject \ ^ It is 
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temperance^ that teams us,’ &c.* In this case the suh* 
junotive is not used, unless what is predicated of the subject 
is to be represented as proceeding from its peculiar character 
or constitution t. This is often the case with * is * preceding 
in the principal clause: i. e. w'here ‘ I think,* for instance, is 
expanded into * I am one who think* &c. to give emphasis to 
the subject and predicate: is sum qui putem, &c. Num tu 
is es, qui in disputando non tuum judicium sequare?^ C. 
(See 8.) Sapientia est una, qute mseistitiam pellat ex ani- 

mis, &c.-Also -without a preceding demonstrative: oculi 

sunt, quorum turn intentione, turn conjectu, turn hilaritate 
motus animorum signijicemus (C.). 

26. In the same way the subjunctive stands after est (non est, 
nihil est) .... quod uhi, unde, quo, &c. Here, what is 
asserted in the subordinate clause being represented as 
something that proceeds from the peculiar nature of tiiiT 
thing in question, the subjunctive expresses the notion of 
necessity or possibility, which does not belong to the indica~ 
tive. Thus quid est, quod Icstus es? (Ter. Eun. 3, 5, 11.) 
is quite different from est, quod gaudeas (Plaut. Trin. 
2, 2, 54). The latter = there is something of such a kind, 
that you must or may rejoice : the former represents the 
leetum esse as a fact, (‘ you are happy,’) and asks why. 
Hence est, quod gaudeas = * you have reason, to rejoice 
quid est, quod Icetus es ? — *" why is it, that you are so 
happy ?* Compare ; Quid est, quod tu cum fortuna queri 
possis ? (O.) Nihil est, quod quisquam inagnitudinem 
artium pertimescat (G.). Hut: volo audire, quid sit propter 
quod raatronfe procurrerunt in publicum (L. 34, 3). So: 
Nihil (or non) habeo, quod incusem senectutem (C.) ; but 
habeo (sc. id) quodvolo (C.). 

tt is worth mentioning, that when non habeo =: nescio (i. e. non 
cognituin futbeo), it takes not quod, tfut ^uid (5. e. is followed by a de¬ 
pendent interrogative clause). Non habeo, quid scribam (i. c. I have it 
not, what 1 should write =), i don*t know what to write (C. Att. 15, 6) ; 
but niliU habeo, quod scribam (Att. IT, 19), =^7 have nothing to icrite 
(See Heusinger, ad Off. 2, 2, 11). 

28. Finally, those relative clauses which are incorporated in a sen¬ 
tence whose verb is in the subjunctive, or.in a clause con- 


* So : Charilaus^ie, qui ad Publium Philonem venit ( = it was Charilaus. who 
&c. Jj. 8, 25). Hie erat, qui apud Granlcum amnem nudo capita regem dimioan- 
tern clipeo sno tejnt (Curt. 8, 1, 20). 

■t When this is not or is not to be represented as the case, the inaieattve is lound 
after is, qui: iata quidem sententia ea est, ^ttor neque amicosjoarat, neque ininiicos 
toUU (L. 9, 3). Tu ix es, me saepe ornasti (C. Fam. 15, 4, 11. Compare the 
instances in the preceding note). Si nos tt snmns, qui esse debemus .... dubitare 
aon possumus (C.). 
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sigting of the accus, with infin, (which, as forming the objeci 
of some intellectual activity^ denotes something thought or 
conceived)^ usually have their verb in the auhjwnctive^ even 
when they express what might be conceived as independent 
of any body’s thought. By the auhjvMctive the relative 
clause is more thoroughly incorporated with the other sen¬ 
tence as a part of the whole thought. Brat Hortensio 
memoria tanta, ut, gua secum coramentatus esset^ ea sine 
scripto verbis eisdem redderet, guilms cogitavisset (O. Brut. 
88). Quid me reducem esse voluistisp An, ut inspec- 
tante me expellerentur ii, per guos easem restitutus (jO. Mil. 
37). In rebus antiquis, si guce veri similia sint^ pro veris 
haheantur, satis habeam (ZtV. 5, 21). Earum rerum, 
quibus ahundaremus, exportatio, et earum guihus egeremua^ 
invectio certe nulla esset^ nisi &c. (<7. O/JT. 2, 3, 13.) So 
with relative conjunctions: Quum eo Catulus et Lucullus 
nosque ipsi postridie venissemus, guam apud Catulum 
fuissomus {Q. Acad. 2, 3). The indicative is, however, 
found: Placet Stoicis, eos anhelitus terrsB, gui frigidi sunt^ 
quum fluere coeperint, ventos esse ((7. Biv, 2, 19). Facilis 
est conjectura, ea maxima esse expetenda ex nostris, guce 
plurimum hahent dignitatis * (O'. Fin. 5,13, 38). 


(II.) 

GENERAL REMARKS ON QUIS, ALIQUIS, QUISPIAM, QUISQUAM. 

(1) 8i guisy si aliguis or guispianiy and si guisguam or ullus, are all 
correct: si guis wlien the anyf is unemphatic, si aliguis when 
the any is euiphatift; i^hen, for instance, any thing is opposed 
to every thingy mucliy the rest, &c. (omnia, multum, cetera) ; 
si guisguam is less definite than si aliguis and rare. Si guis¬ 
guam or ulliB implies either a doubt as to the existence of 


* Zumpt (whom I* followed in 485) adds the case of actions occurring repeatedly, 
which, if stated in a relative sentence as occurring at a pasIT time, are often ex¬ 
pressed by a verb in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. Here too the 
relative pronoun or adverb may be considered as referring to cases of sueft a kindy 
that the assertion could be predicated of them with truth: e. g. consilium et 
modum adhibendo, res poscerety piiores erant (Zr. i. e. in all cases which were 
such, that they required these qualities). Semper habiti sunt fortissimi, 
Bummam imperii potirentury i. e. such nations as were in any age the ruling power. 
He proposes to call this * the sulgunctive of generality y but adds (§ 569, Engl. £d.) 
that ** the indicative is likewise used in these cases, and even more fregnently than 
the subjunctive.’' 
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ubi teirarum, \ 5 i*> 
ubiaam geutium, / 

* Under so many years old,* 306. 
universi (s), 443. 
unquam, 402. 

at = eu soon as; when, 512. 

ut = that noty 95 ; = though, 492, o. 

ut omitted, AIT, b, 

^ NB, when used for ne, 77* note, 
ut quisque—ita, 407. 
ut ajuiit, 319. 
uterlibet (s), 390, u. 
utervis (s), 390, u. 

Uti (= ut), 68. 
utinam, 494. 
utpote qui, 482. 


V. 


vemam date, 42H, c. 
verb! causd, 443. 

Verbs (Enolisu) often .>ecome trans^ 
kite by the addition of a prepo- 
sition, 32 (C. tii.). Verbs oJ 
REHiNDiNQ with ucc. of neut. 


pron. 199. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 

Vescendus, gloriandus, &c. 333, e. 
videri, 150, w. 

Vir (s), 38, X. 
vis, deel. p. 53, vote g. 
visere (s), 249, s. 
vitium (s), 242, g. 
vitio vertere, &c., 242. 
vix credideriiii, 428*. 
vocare (s), 51, h. 
volucres (s), 479, u. 


I esse pnnceps, j 


vacnt mihi, 154 ; 337. 
valSre apud aliquein, 463. 
vapulare ah, 291. 

vel,/^®7. 

veliin (ut) judices, 417) 5. 
velle = would, 541. 
velle sibi, 242. 


W. 

What (as rel.) = *that (thing) tchidt, 
or ^ those (things) which,* 
Without, before the participal sub* 
stantive: how translated I 87) o 
363, 0, 520. 


THB BVD. 
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ENGLISH. 


stands for QunUoim.') 


Ay tmn^imet trandated by aliquis, quU- 
piam, or quidam, 393. 

Abandonedy perditus. 

Abdera (of)y AbderiteSy G. ee. 

AbilitieSy iiigeniuniy $ing. 

Able (to be)yposse, quire (queo)yl25, e. 
Aboundy abundarcy abl. 

About (=; concerning), de, abl. 

Ab^t (=: nearly), fere, otdv, f circiter, 
prep. 

Above (such an age), 306, and ^ 
Absence : in his —, absens. 

Absent: to be —, abesse, 227. 

Abstain from, temperare ab, 220. 
Abundance of, abunde, adv. (gen.) 
Acceptable, gratus, 212. 

Accident: by —, casu. 

■^.ccompany, coraitari. 

Accomplish, conficere, fee-, feet-. 
Account : on—of, ergo, gen., 207. 
Account, ratio. To render an a., ra- 
tionem reddere. 

Accuse, accusare; (if not in a court ol 
justice) incusare, gen, of charge. 
Accused-person, reus. 

Accustomed: to be —, solere, solitus. 
Acquainted, to become, noscere, 385. 
Acquit, absolvere, solv-, solut-; gen. of 
charge. 

Acquit of a capital charge, capitis ab¬ 
solvere. 

Actions, facta,aorum. 

Adapted, accommodatus, 212. 

A.ddition : in — to this, hue accedit, 
accedebat, &c., 513. 

Additional. See* to learn.* 

Adherents : his own —, sui. 

Adjure, obtestari, ace. 

Admire, admirari. 

Admonish, admdnere (rndnii, mSnit), 
ace. pere. 

Adopt, a resolution, consilium inire or 
cape^. 

Advantage, emolumentum. 
Advantageous: to be —, prodesse, dat. 
Advantageous: to be very —, magnee 
utilitati esse, J42 (3). 

Adverse, adversus. 

Adversity, res adversee. 

Advice, consilium. 

Advise, suadere, dat. (S. 222); monere 
*(with ace. of person): both with 
ut, ne, by 75. 

Affair, res. 

Afraid: to be—,timere,vereri, S.99,e. 
After (before a sentence), postquam. 
See 514. 

After, prep, post, with acg. 


After the battle, (confestim) a preoUo. 
Afterwards, postea: with nouns oi 
time; post, used adverbially. 
Again and aguiii, etiam atque etiam. 
Again from the beginning, ab integro. 
Agamst, adversus, acc.: in, with acc. 
(of feelings, actions, Ac., against a 
person). 

Against his will, invitus, adj. 

Against the will of Caius, Caio invito^ 
364. 

Age (= time of life), cetas, atis. 

Age (of that or such) id eetatis\ i oa a 
A ge (of what!) quid eetatis 1 j * ^ 
Agitate, pei'turbare. 

Agitated (having his mind), incensus 
animum, 298. 

Ago, abhinc (to preeedc the subst. or 
numeral), 306. 

Agreeable, gratae, 218. 

Agreed: it is—, oemstat, fkte. with hijin 
I Agricultural ofteratioiiE, res rustica;. 

( All, omnis, ounctus: (= whole), uni* 

’ versus, totus. 

All together, cuncti, universi, 443. 

AU over again, ab integro. 

Ail t.»kenone by one, singuli. 

Allow it to happen, committere ut. 
Allowed: it is—, constat, acc. with in^n. 
Allowed, I am —, licet mihi. 

Almost, prope, paine. 

Almost : 1 — think, baud scio anj 116. 

See note on Diff. 25. 

Alone, solus: or (if one person) unus. 
Alps, Alpes, G. ium. 

Already, jam. 

Also, sometimes translated by the 
pron. idem, 387. 

Altar, ara. 

Although, 451, and Q. on § 56. 
Although indeed, quamquam, in lie. 
Always, after superloU. by quisque. 
See 399. 

A man (= any : indef.), quis. 
Amanuensis, a manu servus. 

Among, inter. 

Amongst (a people), apud, with acc. 
An2U)e, delectare. 

And, p. 10, d ; * to me and you,’ in 
Eat. * to me with you,’ p. 60. 

And that too, not —, uec is, 386. 
Anger, ira. 

Angry : to be —, irasci, dat.: succen- 
sCre, dat. 222. 

Animal, animal, alia. 

Another, alter, era, Ac.G.alterius: am 
sweringto,*it is one (Ain^,’aliud,38. 
Another man’s, alienus. 
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Answer, respondSre, dcA, 

Antiquity, antiquitas. 

Any * (after erper$), omnia. 

Any, q^«r ‘ I don*t know that * — I am 
inclined to Viink that no, &.e. is to 
be nuUu$ or (btfore seriptor, &c.) 
nemo, 116. * Anybody* will be nemo. 

Any. See 389. 

On translating *any * hg the forma = 

* no * after * t don’t knpw that—,* 
cf. 116, and look at *no* m this 
Index, 

Any body. See * any.* 

Any man may, cujusvia est. See 
.389—92. 

Any where ( = any whither), usquam, 
402. 

Appeal to, appellare, aco. 

Appear (=r seem), vi«leri (vis). 

Appear (show my8elf)» apparere. 

Apply vigorously to, incumbere in j 
(with ace.) ; cubu-, cubit-. I 

Approved (of valour, &c.), spcctatus. 

Arms : to take —, anna capere. 

Army, exercitus, iis. 

Arrived at; men have —, ventum est, 
296. 

Arrow, sagitta. 

As. after tarn, taHs, tantus, tot, is qnam, . 
qualis, quantus.quot, respectively. 

As, after idem, qui 43 (or ac, atqiie). 

As far as I know, quod sciam, 56. 

As far as I can, quoad ejus facere pos¬ 
sum, 512. 

As far as ]>ossible, 1 quoad ejus fieri 

As far as can be done,/ potest, 512. 


As it were, quasi. 

As soon as, mmul ae; ut priiniim , 
quum primum; ubi; nt, 512; 514. 

As, sometimes = * a thing (or circum> 
stance) which,* id quoti, 36, Obs. 2. 

As many as two hundred, ad duceutos. 

As not to, after * such ’ or * so* in a 
negative sentence, quin (85) ; if 
* suck * or * so* were in a positive 
sentence, td would be used by 66. 

Ashamed: am —, of, pudet, 207 ^ 

Ask, rogare (acc.), quaerere (qucesivi, 
qusBsIt) ex aliquo, 115. 

Ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 
petere. 

Assault (a town), oppugnare. 

Assault; to accuse of an —, rcum 
facere de vi. 

Assist, auxiliari, jiSvare, adjfivare, 
opituinri; subl€vare, 'Succurrere, 
subvSnire, S. p. 62, k. * 

At any body’s feet. See p. 60,1. 

At once — and, idem — idem, 396. 

At, of place near which a battle is 
fought, Ac., apud (or ad), 457. 

At two miles* distance, a millibus pas- 
suuin duobn.s, 348. 

At two miles off, a millibus passuum 
duobus. 

Athenian, Atheniensis, 

Athens, A theme. 

Attached to, amans; diligens, with 
gen. 183. 

Attack, ndgredi, gress-adoxnri, ort-. 
(ace.) 

Attend to, attendere, 229. 


* The pronouns and abverbs for ‘ any * may be thus exhibited.—(Compare 
however Appendix II. p. 189.) 



Exclusion 
of all f. 

Inclusion of 
all alike ; 
of any 

indifferently. 

Inclusion of somf*. | 


Less empha- 
tical afrer 
sij ne^ nunif 

8cc, 


PaONOUNS. 

quisquam 

ullus 

quivts 

quilibet 

aliquis 

quispiam 


any (body). 

Adverhs 
a) Place, 

ato) 

usquam 1 

[(at) 

quovis (to) 

ubivis 1 ... 
ubilibet / ' ' 

aliquo (to) 

allcubi -I . . 
uspiam J ^ ' 

quo (to) 

any place 
or 

any where. 

b) Time. 

unquam 


aliquando 

quando 

an^ time 
or 

evern 


■f* 4^^ All are generally excluded when * any * follows negatives ; or * scarcely,* 
* than ; * and in questions that expect the answer * no,* (* nobody* * nothing,*) &c. 
Sine ulld dubitatione, * without any hesitation :* non sine aliqud dubitatione, * nol 
without some hesitation.* 
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Authority, auetoritas. 

Averse to, alienus, 213. 

Avoid, vitare. 

Aware, to be, intelligere. 

B. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 
hindrances). 

Banish, pellere or expellere 6X civitate 
(pepul<, puls-). 

Baifished from, extorris, abl. 376. 
Banquet, convivium. 

Barbarian, barbarus. 

*Base, turpis. 

Battle, p. 99, t. 

Battle of Cannse, pugna Cannensis. 

Be it far from us. See note *, p. 28. 
Bear, ferre (tul-, lat-, 33). 

Beasts, ferae. 

-Beaten (to be), vapulare (ab). 

Become, fieri, factus sum. 

Become acquainted with, noscere, 
385. 

Becoming (to be), deeSre, acc. 

Befall, accidere, d:it. 

Before, adv. antea. 

Before, prep, ante, acc. 

Before (standing before a sentence), 
antequam, 498, &c. 

Before one’s eyes, ob oculos. 

Beg, petere (petiv-, petit-, ab). 

Beg and pray, rdgare et ©rare (ali- 
quem). 

Begin, coepisSb (&eyaa, before pass. 

inf. coeptus esi). 

Beginning, initium. 

Behold, i^picere, io (spex-, spect-). 
Believe, credere, dat. (credid-, credit-). 
Believe, I can scarcely—, vix credide- 
rim, 428, and note. 

Believed, I am, mild creditu^, 2^5. 
Belongs. See 191. 

Beloved, to be, diligi. 

Benefit, beneficium. 

Benefit, 1 % benefacere^ dat. 

Bereave, orbare, abl. 

Beseech, obsecrare. 

Bwpatter, /»d8Pfrg®re (.liquid ali- 

B4rinicli4 

Best, optimus. 

bSJ to'dof 

Betrayer, proditor. 

Better, melior. 

Better: it is — (= more $alisf(U^y^ 
preferable), satius est, 116. Ex. 
‘ 34, p. 64. 

Better: it would have been—, satius 
or utilius fuit, 426 ({^. 

Between, inter. 

Beware of, cavSre (cav-, caut-), 233. 
TART 1. 


Bird, avis: (great bird) ales valuer's 
= any winged creature. 

Black, niger. 

Blame, culpore. 

Bleed afresh (of a wound), recrude- 
scere, (crudu-). 

Blessing; a—on your valour I macte 
virtute esto 1 280, a. 

Blind, csecus. 

Blood, sanguis, inis, m. (when thetl, 
cruor). 

Blot out, delSre (delev-, delet-). 

Boast, gloriari, abl. (also de, in), 273. 
Boast, to make the same, idem gloriari. 
Body, corp-us, oris. 

Border on, adjacere, 229. 

Born, natus: born to, natus ad. 

Born, to be, nasci (nat-). 

Both — and, et — et. 

Bounds. See Exceed. 

Boy, puer, G. pueri. 
Branch-of-leaming, doctrina. 

Bravely, fortiter; acriter (of troops). 
Breach of duty: it is a—, contra offi- 
cium est. 

Breadth, a finger’s. See Depart. 
Break one’s word,"! fidem fallere 
Break a promise, j (fefell-). 
Bribery, ambitus, Os. 

Bridge, pons, ntis, m. 

Bring an action or charge against, 
reum facere (fee-, fact-); with 
gen. or de, 187. 

Burden, onus, oneris. 

Burnt: to be —, deflagrare.. 
Bur8toutafreBh,recrudescere(crudu-). 
Business, uegotium. 

But if, sin ; sin autem, 451. 

But if not, sin minus, 451. 

But a little more, and he would have 
perished,minimum abfuit(imy><*r9.) 
quin perirot, 91. 

But, after universal negatives (rrwho 
—net), quin [or, qui—non], 44. 
But, after universal negatives (= ex¬ 
cept), nisi, or prep. pra?ter. 

But, after cannot. See CJannot. 
Butcher, trucidare. 

Buy, emere (em-, empt-). 

By s near, propc. 

By letter, per literas. 

C. 

Cscsar, Cscsar, aris. 

Call, vocai’e, appellare, nomiuare, di- 
cere, 61. (S.) 

Call = summon, vocare. 

Call to mind, reminisci. 

Call upon, convenire (ven-, vent-), acc. 
Camp, castra, pi. 

Campaign, to serve a, 308. 

Can, posse, quire (queo), 126, e. 

O 
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CaniMB, of, Claiiiiensis, adj. 

Cannot: 1 cannot but—, facere non 
possum quin &c.—I cannot, non 
queo {not nequeo in this pers, in 
Cia.), 

Cannot: it cannot be but tluit, iieri 
non potest quin. 

Capable of containing, capax, gen. 
Capital, cap-ut, itis. 

Care a straw for, flocci facere. 

Care that for, hujus facere. 

Cai'e, cura. 

Care: for any thing I care, 470. 
Careless of, negligens, gen. 

Carry, portare. 

Carthage, Carthag-o, inis. 

Cast forth, projioere (jec-, ject-). 

Cause to be done, faciendum curare, 
351, 356. 

Cease, desinere (desi«, desit-): ceased, 
before inf. pass, desitus est. 

Cease speaking, tacere, 299. 

Censure, reprehensio, onis. 

Chameleon, chamieleou. 

Chance, casus, 6s. 

Change (trans.), mutare. 

Change (intrans.), mutari. 

Character, mores, pi. G. um. 

Charge (falsely), insimulare, or {better') 
falso insimulare, gen. of dtarge 
( 201 ). 

Charge: bring, or prefer a—, = to 
make him an aeeused person, reum 
facere de —, 187. 

Charge (= enjoin), mandare, dat. 
Chargeable (with a fault), affinis, 212. 
Chaste, castus. 

Cheese, caseus. 

Children, liberi, pi. 

Choose ( = elect), eligere (leg-, lect-). 
Christian, christianus. 

Circumstance. A circumstance which 
{referring to a preceding sentence), 
quse res, 36, 37 (6)« 

Citizen, civis. 

City, urbs, urbis. 

Civil-gown, toga. 

Claim, postulare. 

Class, gfinus, Sris, n. 

Clear {ss excuse), purgare. 

Clothe oneself, iuduere, 233. 

Coast, ora, 249. 

Cold, frig-us, dris. 

Come, venire (vfin-, vent-). 

Come to the assistance of, alicui auxilio 
venire, 242. 

Come to a determination, consilium 
inire. 

Command, imperare, dat. 

Command an army, praoesse, daL 
Commission, mandate, dat. 

Commit many sin.s, multa peccare. 


Common, communis. 

Common: of a — kind, vulgerifr. 
Compassion, miserieordia. 

Compel, cogere (coCg-, coact-). 
Completed: 1 have — the work, opuf? 

absolutum habeo, 361. 

Concei'ns (it), interest, 207. 

Condemn, damnare, cundemnare: to 
deadly capitis. 

Condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 
damnare. 

Conduct: honorable—, honestas. 
Confer (benefits) on, conferre (bene- 
ficia) in ; acc. (tul-, lat-). 

Confer an obligation on, gratiain inire 
ab aliquo {Cic .): apud aliquem 
{Lit.), 339. 

Congratulate, congratulari, 492. 
Connexion with, conjunctio. See 157. 
Conquer, vincere (vie-, vict-). 
Consequence: it is of —, interest. 
Consequence: it is of no —, nihil in 
terest, -or I’efert, 207. 

Considersr think, existimare, arbitrari. 
Consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
Considerable quantity, aliquantum. 
Considerably, aliquanto, 406. 
Constancy, constantia. 

Constantly, perpetuo. 

Constellation, astrum; sid-us, eris. 
Consul, consul, ulis. 

Consult, coDSulere (sulu-, suit-), acc. 
Consult for, consulci*© 

Consult a man's intercuts,j alicui, 233. 
Contemporary, mqualis. 

Contended, conteutus, abl. 

Contention, contentio. 

Continue, pergere (perrex-). 

Contract to build, couducore faciendum 
(dux-, duct-). 

Contrary to each other, inter se con- 
ce, a. 

Convenient, commodus. 

Conversant, to be, callere, acc. 
Converse, loquj (locut-). 

Corrupt, corrumpere (rup-i nipt-). 
Cost, stare, constare, 266, abl.; dat. of 
pers. 

Count, numerare. 

Country {of one's bUrth, &.c,) patria; as 
opposed to town, rus, ruris. 
Country, in the, ruri. 

Country, into the, rus (aco.)* 

Country, from the, rure. • 

Courage, virt&s, atia,f 
Courageously, fortiter. 

Courtesy, humanitas, atis,^ 

Cross over, transjicere or trajicere 
(jec-, ject-), acc. 

Cross (absol. = go over), transire, 
transe^. 

Crown, corona. 
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Cruelly, crudeliter. 

Cruelty, crudelitas. 

Cry out, clamare. 

Cultivate,colere (colu>, cult-): if it be a 
«fu(fy,e.g. eloquence—studere,dat. 
Cure, mederi, dat. 

Custom, consuetud-o, inis. 

Cut off, intercludere (clus-), 233. 

D; 

Daily, quotidie, indies or in dies sin- 
* ^los (S. 69, t). 

Danger, periculum. 

Dare, audere, ausus sum. 

Day, by, interdiu, 311: on the day 
after he had, &c., 310, b. 

Deaf, surdus. 

Dearer, pluris, 266. 

Death, mors. 

Death, to (after oondemn), capitis. 

Debt, ses alienum, 273. 

Debt, heavy, magnum les alienum. 
Deceive, decipere, io (cep-, cept-), 
Decree, decernere (crev-, cret-). 

Deem, putare. 

Defend what is otctually attacked, de- 
fendere (fend-, fens-) : — what 
tnay be attacked, tueri. 

Degree: to what a —■ I quo, with gen., 
612. 

Delay, morari. 

Deliberation {after opus est), consulto, 

177. 

Delight, delectare (acc.). 

Delightful, ju^mdus. 

Delightfultotho sense of sight, amoenus. 
Demand, postulare; p<)scere(poposc-): 
to demand importunately^ efflagi- 
tare (S. 257). 

Deny, negare. 

Depart a finger’s breadth, transver- 
sum digitum discedere (c^ss-, gess-). 
I>epend on, iiiti (nis- or nix -) ; in with 
abl. 

Deprive of, spoliare, orbare; abl. 
Desert, d^serere (seae-, sert-). 
Deserve, merer! (merit); well of, bene 
de. 

Deserving of, dignus, abl. 

Desei’ving to be, /be. dignus esse qui. 
With subj. 

Design, consilium. 

Desire,velle; cupere(cupiv-,cupit-):= 
^expreaa a wish, optaro (S. 420, x). 
Desirous, cupidus, gen. 

Despair of, desperare. 

Destroy utterly, delcre (delev-, delet-). 
Destroy (= &urn ),concr4mare, 141, c. 
Destroy: go about to destroy,perditurn 
ire, ^2*, a. 

Deter, deterrere. ['See^rom.} 
Determine, constituere. 

O 


Detrimental,to be, detrimento esse, 242. 

Devote oneself to, incumbere in, with 
acc. (cubu-, cubit-). 

Devote oneself tOf studere, dat. 

Die, mori, ior (mortu-); mortem or su- 
premum diem obire, 249. 

Difference, distantia. 

Difference : it makes a very great —, 
permultum interest, 122. 

Difference,what is there! quid interest I 

Difference, there is no,*) nihil interest, 

Difference, it makes no, j or refert, 207. 

Difficult, difficilis. 

Difficulty: there is—in doing, &c.=t< 
ia done difficile'—with difficulty, 
segre, vix {aearedy). 

Difficulty: he has — in doing, SLe,=ke 
does it difficile. 

Diligence, diligentia. 

Dinner, coena. 

Direct == instruct, prcecipere (cep-, 
cept-). 

Discharge,fungi (funct-),abl.; perfungL 

Discipline, disciplina. 

Discontented: am — with, poenitet me, 
207. 

Discourse, sermo, onis. 

Discover, invenire, reperire. S. 177, o. 

Disease, morbus. 

Disgraceful, turpis. 

Disgusted: am—at, tsedet (perf. per- 
tcesum est) me, 207. 

Dishonorably, turpiter. 

Displease, displicere, dat. 

Dissatisfied: am — with, poenitet me, 
207. 

Distance: to be at a distance of, &c. 
abesse, distare, 319. 

Distance: at two miles* distance, 348. 

Distant: to be —from, abesse; distare 
(a), 319. 

Ditch, fossa. 

Divest, exuere (exu-, exut-), 233. 

Do, fScSre (fee-, fact-, with fieri for its 
pass.), agere (eg-, act-). 

Do nothing but —, nihil aliud quam 
(faciunt omitted), 420. 

Do well, prteclare facere. 

Dog, canis. 

Dolabella, Dolabella, se, m. 

Doubt, dubitare. 

Doubt: I don’t at all—, non (not nullus 
dubito quin). See note, 492. 

Doubt: there is no —, non est dubium 
(quin), 89. 

Draw (= call) away, avocare. 

Draw up an army, aciem instruere 
(strux-, struct-). 

Draw up an army in three lines, txi* 
plicem aciem instruere. 

Dream, somniare. 

2 
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Dream,«. somnium. 

Dress, Testitus, As. 

Drink, bibere (bib-, bibit-). 

Drink, a. potus. As,!.... 

Drinking, potio, 

Drive, pellere (pepul-, puls-)drive 
away, abigere (eg«, act-). 

Dutiful affection, pietas. 

Duty, officium. 

£. 

Each (of two), nterque, utraque, utrum- 
qne, G. utriusque. 

Each one, unusquisque. 

Each other (after *to love,* &c.), inter 
se, 470 . 

Each of them, singly, singuli, pi. 

Eagerly desirous, studiosus, gen.; 
avidus, gen. 

Easy, facilis. Easily, facile. 

Eat, edere (ed-, is-) ; vesci (S. 273). 

Eclipse, defectio. 

Eclipsed, to be, deficere (fee-, feet-). 

Efface, delire (delev-, delet-). 

Either — or; aut — aut j vel — vel; 
sive — sive, 457. 

Elect, eligere (leg-, lect-). 

Election, comitia, n. pL 

Eloquence, eloquentia, facundia (na¬ 
tural eloquence). 

Emulate, semulai’i, 229. 

Encamp, considire (sed-, sess-). 

Encounter death, mortem oppetere. 

Encounter a danger, periculum obire. 

End of, extremus, agreeing with its 
subst., 179 . 

Endued with, prseditus, abl. 

Endure, sustinere (tinu-, tent-). 

Enemy (private), inimicus. 

Enemy (public), hostis. 

Engage = fight with, confligere (fiix-, 
flict-). 

Engage r= undertake, recipere (cep-, 
cept-): with dot. oiperton (tibi,&c.) 
to wftom one pledges one*s word. 

Engaged in: to be —, operam dare, 
337 : (in a battle, affair, dec.) in- 
teresse, 224. 

Enjoy, frui, abl. 

Enough, satis, afffttim (S. 612). 

Enquire of, queerere ex (queesiv-, 
queesit-). 

£nterintopartner8hip,coiresocietatem. 

Entrust, credere (credid-, credit-), dat. 
of person. 

Envy, invidire (vid-, vis-), dat. 

Ephesian, Ephesius. 

Equal, par, dat. Equalto(mtik^iftK/tf, 
real orfigurative),instar, gen.,207. 

Errour, error. 

Escape: it escapes me, me fugit, fallit, 
prasterit, 269. 


Escape from, s. fuga, 157. 

Eternal, eetemus (r: everlasting); senv 
pitemus, 123, c. 

Even, etiam. 

Even—not, ne — quidem. 

Even mind, eequus animus. 

Evening, in the, vesperi. 

Ever, unquam, aliquando, qtumdo, ec- 
quando. See 402, and note k. 
Every, omnis. 

Every body, quisque, 396. ^ 

Every body who or that, quisquis, q'a- 
cunque, 396. 

Every tenth man, decimus quisque. 
Every thing, omnia, pi. 

Evil, malum, neut. adj. 

Exactly, with a numeral; ipse, in agree¬ 
ment, 308. 

Exceed the bounds of moderation, mo- 
dum exeSdere (cess-). 
Exceedingly, vehementer. 

Excel, antecellere, preestare, 229. 
Exhort, hortari, adhortari—cuhortaid 
(especially soldiers). 

Expediency, utilitas. 

Expedient, utilis, dat. 

Expedient: it is —, expedit. 
Experience (familiarity with a thing), 
usus. As, m. 

Exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 

Extortion, pecuniae repetundee; or 
only repetundae. 

Extremely flourishing, longe opulen- 
tissimus. * 

Eye, oculus. 

F. 

Face, to know a man by, de facie nosse. 
Fail (a friend), deesse, dat.: fail (one), 
deficere, 229. 

Faith* fid^. 

Faithful, ndelis. 

Fall on ( = seize on), incessere, 229. 
False, falsus. 

Falsehoods, uttenmany, mults. mentiri, 

38. 

Family, familia. 

Far from (thinking) this, tan turn abest 
ut — (ut). , 

Far: not to be — from, baud multum 
or procul abesse (quin), 92. 

Far be it from me not, 83. See note *, 

p. 28. 

Far,multo with comp, and superl.,410. 
Farewell, ave, salve, vale, 281. 

Fa^n, fatum. 

Fault, culpa. 

Favour, a, benefleium. 

Favour, favere, dat. (fav-, faut-). 
Fawn upon, a^ulari, dat. or acc. 

Fear, of fKKfy,timor; of mind, metus, As. 
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Fear, tiinSre, metuere, rereri. S. 99. 
Feeble, iinbecillus. 

Feed on, vesci, 273. S. 

Feel thankful, gratiam habere. 

Fever, febris, abl. i. 

Few, pauci, ee, a. 

Few: a few days ago, paucis his diebus. 
Few: a few days before, paucis illis 
diebus. 

Fidelity, fides. 

in the, militise. 

Fight, pugnare: fight on horseback, ex 
equo. 

Find, invenire, reperire, 177. 

Find: hard to find, difficilis inventu, 
364. 

Finger’s breadth. See Depart. 

Finish, cunficere (fee-, feet-). 

Fire, ignis; ( = conflagration) incen- 
dium. 

First, primum: at first, prime. S. 83. 
Fit, aptus, 212. 

Fitted, accomraodatus, 212. 

Fix by edict, edlcfire (ut). 

Flank, on the, a latere. 

Flatter, adulari (dat. or oco.). 

Flaw, vitium. 

Flight, fuga. 

Flogged, to be, virgis caedi (cios-). 
Folly, stultitia. 

Fond, cupidus, 

Food, cibus, i. 

Foot, pes, pedis. 

For: when untranslated, 255 
For (= in behalf of), pro. 

For (= ovoing to^ of obstacles), prse, oW. 
For (after to fear)^ sign of dal. 

For how much ! quanti t 

For as much—as, tanti—quanti, 266. 

For less, minoris, 266. 

For just as much—as,") tantldem—- 
For no more than, j quanti,*226. 
For instance, verbi caus&. 

For sometime, dudum, jamdudum, 420. 
For any thing I car^ per mo licet. 
For us (ffter make),^ nobis. 

Foreign to, alienus, 212. 

Foretell, praedicere (dix-, diet-). 
Forget, oblivisci (oblitus), 199. 
Former, the, ille/378. 

Forsooth: as if —, quasi vero, 494. 
Fortune, See Good. 

Fortune: let •— see to it, id Fortuna 
• vIdSrit. 

Found, condere (condid-, condlt-). 
Founder (of a family), prineeps fa- 
milise. 

Free from, liberare (abl.). 

Freedman, libertinus (but with refer¬ 
ence to his master, libertus). 
Friendly, amicus. * 

Friendly his own. suL 


From, after conceal, omitted, 251. 
From, after prevents, deters, &c. quo- 
minus, 94. 

From, after recover, ex 
From a boy, a puero. 

From the heart, ex animo. 

From a wall, ex inuro. 

From your neighbourhood, istinc. 
From a different direction, aliunde. 
Front, in, a fronte. 

Frugality, frugalitas. 

Fruit, fruits (of the earth), fruges, um, 
f.: (of a tree), fructus, As, in.— 
bacca (berry, and any round fruit). 
Full, plcnus, 182. 

Funeral pile, rttgus, i, m. 

Fury, furor. 


a. 


Gain an advantage, emolumentura ca- 
pere (cep-, capt-), — ex. 

Gain possession of, potiri {abl., 271). 

Gaul, Gallus. 

Get possession of, potiri (potit), 271.' 

Gift, donum; munus, eris (S. 242). 

Give information, docere, 253: giv»j 
much information, luulta docere 
(de), 252. 

Give battle to, proelium coinmittere 
(cum: — mis-, miss-). 

Given over, desperatus. 

Given, it is, datur. 

Glad, to be, Imtari, 521. 

Glorious, gloriosus. 

Glory, gloria. 

Go away, abire, discedere (cess-), 308. 

Go about to destroy, perdituni ire 
362% a. 

Go on, pergere (perrex-). 

Go on in your valour! macte virtute 
esto 1 280. 

Go wrong, errare. 

God, Deus, 56. 

Gold, aurum. 

Golden, aureus. 

Good,bonus; (= beneficial,expedient) 
utilis. 

Good: to do —, prodesse, dat. 

Good fortune: it was my —, contigit 


mihi, — ut, 374 . 

^ / fin tempore. 

Good time: in 

Govern, imperare, dat.; (= regulate, 
direct) moderari, acc. or dat. See 
220; administrare, of governing, 
(i. e. regulating the affairs of) the 
world. 

Grateful, gratus. 

Gratitude, gratia. 

Greatest (when degree is mean' rather 
than size), summus. 

Greece, Grweia. 
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U reedy, avidus, gen. 

Greeks Grrocus. 

Grief, dolor. 

arieve, dolere, mcerSre. S- 621. 

Ground, humus; on the ground, humi. 

Grudge, invidere, dat. (vid-, vis-). 

Guard against, \cavere, acc. 233 

Guard, be on my, / (cav-, cant-). 

Guidance, under your, te duce; under 
the guidance of HOrdonius, Her- 
donii ductu. 

H. j 

Habit of silence, taciturnitas. 

Had rather, malle, 160. 

Hail, ave, salve, 281. 

Hand, mauus, ds, 4, f. 

Hanging, snspendiuiu. 

Happen (of erils), accidere (also gene¬ 
rally of good or evU ): of fortunate 
events, contingere (tig-) : = turn 
out, evcnire (S. 374). 

Happen: how does it happen that. . . ? 
qui lit ut • . .! 

Happy, beatus, felix (S. 443). 

Hard:—are hard to avoid, difficile vi- 
tantur. 

Hard to hud, difficilis inveutu {sup.). 

Hardly (= scarcely), vix. 

Hardly any body, nemo fere. 

Harvest, messis, f. 

Hate, odisse (with tenses derived fi'om 
perf.). 

Hateful, to he, odio esse, 242. 

Have, habere. 

Have: in such sentences as, * Kith whotn 
tee have to do.* See 336. 

Have a thing done, faciendum curare, 

356. 

Have an interview with, convenire, acc. 

Head, caput, capitis, n. 

Heal, raederi, dat. 

Healed, to be (of a wound), consanes- 
cere. 

Health, to be in good, val4re. 

Hear, audire. 

Hearing: without hearing him (= him 
ujweard), inauditum, acc. roasc. 

Heart (as the seat of the affections), 
animus, 92. 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Heavy, gravis. 

Height: to such a —, eo, adv. gen. 

Help (a person in perplexity), subve¬ 
nire, dat.; juvare, acc. auxiliari, 
dat. succurrere, dat. (S. 222, k). 

Hence it happens, ita fit, ut. 

Her, acc. sing, se, if relating to nom. 
of sentences if not, earn. 

Her, adj. suus, a, um, if relating to 
nom. of sentence; if not, ejus. 

Hesitate, dubitare. 


Hidden, occultus. 

Him, se, if relating to nom. ol sen* 
tence; if not, eum. 

Himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q,. on § 48.) 

Hinder, impedire. See Q. on § 15. 

Hindrance, impedimentum. 

His own friends, adherents, See, sui. 

Hit (= strike), ferire, icere, emdere 
(cecid-, cces-). S. 299, i. 

Hold, tenere. 

Hold a levy of troops, dclectum habSre. 

Hold one’s tongue, silere, tacere. S. 
299, g. 

Hold cheap, parvi pendSre, 266. 

Horae,to, doiuum: at, dorai {from, domo. 

Honey, mel, mellis. 

Honorable conduct, honestas. Honor- 
able,honestus. Honor.ibly,honeste 

Honour ( = the honourable), honestas; 
(= probity) tides, ei. 

Honour, to be an,> 040 

Honorable, to be, / 

Hope, sperare: see 16. 

Horseback, on, ex equu: (of more than 
one person) ex equis. 

House, at my, domi mcce. 

How (with adj.), quam. 

How disgraceful (how odious, dec.), it 
is, quanto oppi*obrio (quanto odioj 
esU 

How many, quot. 

How much {as 'subst.), quantum, 162. 

How does it happen ? qui fit ut... ? 

How few there are, whe — 1 quotus- 
quisque est, qui . . . ? (umsuly.) 

477 . 

Human-feeling, I humanity. 

Humanity, / 

Hunger, fames, is. 

Hurry, to be in a, festinare. 

Hurt, noeSre, dat.; ltedere,acc* (la») 

Hurtful, td be, nocere. 

Husband, vir, 291. 


I. 

I for my part, equidem. 

If — not, nisi, 451. 

If however, sin autem, 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorare, acc. 

Ignorant: not to be ignoiunt that &c., 
non ignorare, with acc. and infin. 

Ignorant: who is ignorant that. .. t 
quis ignorat, quin •.. f or more 
commonly with acc. and iifiin. 
See 89. 

Ignorant of, rudis, gen. 

Imagine, putai'e (to think). 

Immediately after the battle, confestim 
a proslio, 348. 

Immense, ing^ns. 

Immortal, immortails. 

Impiety, impictas. 
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Impiety: if it may be said without —, 
si fas est dictu, 3G4. 

Impiety: it cannot be said without —, 
nefas est dictu, 364. 

Importance, it is of,interest, gen., 203. 
Importance, it is of great, magni (or 
multum) interest, 206, a. 
Important, gravior. 

Importune, fltigitare. 

Impose on, imponere (posu-, posit-}, 
233. 

Impute as a fault, vitio or culpm dare 
or vertere, 242. 

In the presence of the people, apud 
populum. 

In (an author), apud (Xenophontem, 
&c.). 

In front, a fronte. 

In flank, a latere. 

In the rear, a tergo. 

In triumph (to lead), per triumplinm. 
Inattentive to. negligens, gen., 183. 
Inconsistent with, alienus, 212. 
Inconvenient, incommodus. 

Increase, augere (aux-, auct*), trans.; 

crescere (crev-), neut. 

Incredible, incredlbilis. 

Induce, adducere, ut &c. 

Indulge, indulgere (duls-, dult-), dat. 
Industry, diligentia. 

Inflict punishment on, aliquem poen^ 
afiicere, 276. 

Influence: Jto have great—with, mul¬ 
tum valSre apud aliquem. 

Inform, certiprem facere, 187. 
Information. See Give. 

Inhabit, incolere (colu», cult-). 

Injure, violare (=:: do harm to), Isedere, 

ACC* 

Injurious, it is, nocet, dat. 

Injury, injuria. • • 

Innocent, innocens. 

Insignificant; how 1 qttam nullus ! 
lnsol^ce,to such a height of, eo (adc.) 

insoleutise, 6f2. 

Instance, for, verb! caus&. 

Interest (ss true interest), utilitas. 
Interest: it is the — of, interest, gen., 
203^ 

Interests (to consult the). See 233. 
Interests (to provide fur). See 233. 
Interview. See Save. 

*ln<imate: to be — with, famillariter 
uti, abl. 

Invent, invenire (177^ 

Inventor, inventor; fem. inventrix. 
Invest (= blockade), obsidere (sed-, 
sess-). 

Invoke, appellare. ^ 

Iron-hearted, ferreus. 

Is (= is distant), distat. 


Island, insula. 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest 
quin. 

It is not every man who can dec., non 
cujusvts est &c., 190. 

Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin, jaculum* 

Jest, jocus. 

Jewel, gemma. 

Join battle with, committere proslium 
(cum). 

Journey, on the, inter viam. 

Joyful, Isetus. 

Just (equitable), sequus. 

Justice, jusiitia. 

K. 

Keep, servare. 

Keep one’s word, fldem preestare. 
Keep up a certain state, splcndide se 
gerero. 

Kill, interficere, occidere, necare, 308. 
King, rex, regis. 

Know, scire, novisse, callSre, 385. 

L. 

Labour, iSbor, oris, m. 

Lame of one leg, claudus altero pede. 
Lamp, lucerna. 

Large, magnus. 

Lasting, sempiternus. 

Latter, the, hie. 

Laugh, ridSre (ris-, rls-) 

Law, lex, legis. 

Lay on, imponere. 

Lay P®®'*")- 

Lay a person under an obligation, gra- 
tiam ab aliquo inire. 

Lay down a magistracy, magistratum 
abdicare ; or ee with abl., 308. 
Lead a life, agere vitam (eg-, act-). 
League, feedus, eris. 

Lean on, niti (nisus, nixus), abl., 273. 
Learn, discere (Jidic-). 

Learn by heart, ediscere. 

Learn something additional, aliquid 
addisCSre (dldic-, no sup.). 
Learning, branch of, doctrina. 

Leave, relinquere, (liq-f lict-): (by 
will), relinquere. 

Leave ( =s go out of), excedere with 
abl. (cess-), 83. 

Leave nothing undone, nihil prseter- 
mittere quin. 

Leave off, desincre (desi-, desit-). 

Leg. See Lame. 

Leisure: I have —, vacat mihi, 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnos, G. i. 
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Let me know, fac sciam (leitA ut 
cmUud), 

Let out to be built by contract, locare 
faciendum. 

Letter, literm, pi.; epistola. 

Levy troops, delectum habere* 

Liable to, obnoxius, 212. 

Liar, mendax (adj.). 

Lie, meiitiri. 

Lie near, adjacere, 229. 

Life, vita; ( = life-time) eetas. In the 
life-time of Augustus, Augusto 
vivo, 364. 

Lift up, tollere (sustul-, sublat-). 

Light, lev is. 

Light (= kindle), accendere; succen- 
dere rogum, &c. S. 299, h. 

Lightning, fulmen, inis. 

Like, similis, dat.: ( = equal to in 
size) instar, gen. 

Like (Mr6). See 491, d. 

Lines: to draw up an army in three 
—, triplicem aciem instruere. 

Literature, literee. 

Little, or a little (= fevo things)^ pauca, 
23. 

Little: but or too —, parum. 

Little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 
luin; paululum, 402. 

Long, diu; pridem, jamdiu, jampri- 
dein. S. 420. 

Long for, avere, of an impatient^ ges- 
tire, of H joyous longing. 

Look to that yourself, id ipse vidSi'is. 

Loquacious, loquax. 

Lose, perdere (perdid-, perdit-) ; lose 
(passively), aiuittere. S. 56. 

Lose an opportunity, occasioneiii amit- 
tere. 

Lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

Love, amare, diligere. S. 185, a. 

Lover of, amans, diligens, gen., 183. 

Lover: such a lover of, adeo amans 
or diligens, gen., 183. 

Lowest, infiinus, imus. 

Lust, libido, inis. 

Luxurious, luxuriosus. 

Lyre, to play on the. See Teaek* 

M. 

Mad, demens, -ntis. 

Mad, to be, furere. 

Madness, amentia, 512. 

Magistracy, to hold, niagistratum ge- 
rere. 

Make, facere (fee, feet); eiheio: am 
made, fio. Obs. * makes all things 
{aec.) flourish;’ in Lat. ‘makes 
that (ut) all things (nom.) should 
flourish,* 264. 

Make appoint to an ofiice), creare. 


Make the same promise, idem polliceri 
(licit-). 

Make treaty, &c. feedus icere, 299. 

Make this I’equest of you, illud te I’ogo 
(ut, ne). 

Make mention of, meminisse, recor. 
dari, 201. 

Make the same boast, idem gloriari. 

Make it my first object, id agere (ut^ 

Make for us, a nobis facere* 

Make a decree in a nian*s favour, se¬ 
cundum aliquem deceraere (de- 
crev-, decret-). 

Maker, effector: fern, effectrix. 

Making haste (after opus est'), prope- 
rato, abl. part. 171. 

Man, homo, vir (S. 38, y)., 

Man: I am not the — to, non is sum, 
qui (sulj.). 

Manners (= morals, character), mores, 
um, pi. 

Many, multi. 

March against the enemy, obviam ire 
hostibus. 

Marry (of a female), nuberc, dat, 222. 

Marseilles, Massilia. 

Master, magister, dominus, herus (S. 
180)* 

Matter, res. 

Mean, sibi velle. 

Mean time: iu the —, interim, interea 
(S. 402). ^ 

Means, by no, minime. 

Meat, cibus. 

Medicine, medicina. 


Meditate, meditai'i, acc. 

Meet, to go to, obviam ire (dat.). 

Melt, liquescere (lieu-). 

Merchant, mercator. 

Middle (^, mvdius (in agreement with 
its subst. 179 ). 

Mile ( = 1000 paces), mille passus: 

pi. millia passuum. 

Miletus, of, MilesiuH * 

Milk, lac, lactis. 

Mind, mens, mentis; animus, 92. 
Mindful, memor, gen. 

Miserable, miser, era, &c. 

Mistaken, to be, falli. 

Mistaken, I am, mu fallit. 

Mock, illudere, dai.y 229. 

Moderate, moderari, acc. or dat., 220^ 
Money, pecunia. 

Month, mensis, m. 

Moon, luna* 

Moral, sanctus. 

Morals, mores, um. 

More, plus, with gen. For more, pluria 
Mortal, mortahsT' 
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Most men, plerique. 

Motion, motus, 68 

Mound, agger. 

Move, movere (mov., mot-). Move, 
netU. moveri. 

Much, multa, n. pi. (but if opposed to 
many things, or followed by gen,, 
multum). 

Much less, nedum, 443. 

Multitude, multitude, inis. 


N akcd, nudus. 

Name, nominare (also = to appoint). 
Nature, natura; rerum natura. 

Near, prope, acc. 

Near, to be very, minimum abcsse (im- 
pers.y quin, 92. 

Nearer, propior; adv. propius, 211. 

N earer, am, propius absum (quam), 319. 
Nearest, pruximus. 

Nearly, prope, peene. 

Need, egero, indigere, abl. or gen. 
Need : have — of, opus est, 176, e. 
Need. You have no need; there is no 
need; nihil opus est. 

Negligent, negligeus, gen. 183. 
Neighbourhood, in your, istic, 
Neighbourhood,froinyour,istinc, ; 387* 
Neighbourhood, to your, istuc, J 

Neither-nor, 

Neutral, melius. 

Never, nun quam. 

Nevertheless, tamen. 

News of the town, res urbanae. 

Next: the next thing is, scquitur ut, 83. 
Night, by, noctu or nocte. 

No, nullus; after n«, quis. 

No one, nemo. 

No painter, nemo pictor.* (fib nemo 
philosOphus, &c.) 

No where, I _ 

No whither, }' 

No tiinS, nihil temiPoris. 

Nobody, nemo, nuUitts*^ nemini, nemi-< 
netn, nvUo. See Caution 36. 
None of you, nemo vesirum. 

None of those things, nihil eorum. 
Nor, neque, nec: but after ut or ne it 


IS neve or neu. 


ot, non. On not, c. Imperat. cf. 65. 
• After reLf see p. 174, d. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Not one’s own, alienus. 

Not even, ne—quidem. 


Not only—but also, non solum—sed, 
or verum, etiam. 

Not so far off, to be, propius abessc. 
Not to say, ne dicam. 

Not that—but, non quod—sed ; non 
quo—sed j non eo or id^ quod— 
sed, 492. 

Not at all, nihil. 

Not as if not, non quin, toith subj. 

Not to be far from, baud multum (cr, 
hand procul) abesse (quin). 
Nothing, nihil. 

Nothing but, nihil aliud nisi, 185. 
Nourish, alere (alu-, alit* or alt*). 

Now (= already), jam. 

Number, numerare. 

O. 

Obey, parere, obedire, dat. (S. 222.) 
Object, not to, non recusare quin, 92. 
Obligation, lay a man under a great 
confer an—on, magnam ab ali- 
quo (Cie.)f apud aliquem (Lie.), 
gi'atiam inire, 339. 

Obliging, commodus. 

Obstruct, iutcrcludere (clus-). 

Obtain, potiri, abl. or gen. 

Occasion : you have no — to hurry, 
nihil est quod festines, 477* 
Occasion: have — for, opus est, 170. 
Occupy myself in, operam dare, 337* 
Ocean, oceanus. 

Odious, to be, odio esse, 242. 

Of, after ‘ strip,* &c. abl. 

Of, after ‘ become^ ‘ deters tcellf &c 
*am persuaded,* and when o/ = 
concerning, de. 

Of, after ‘ enquire,* ex. 

Of others, alienus, a, um. 

Of such a kind, ejusmodi. 

Offend, offenders (fend-, fens-), acc. 
Offend against, violare (e. g. a law, II). 
Offence: if I may say so without — 
pace tu& dixerim. 

Old, vetus, veteris, n. pi. vetera. 

Old man, senex, G. senis, G. pi. um. 
Old age, senectus, utis. 

One (of two), alter, G. ius. 

One thing—another, aliud—aliud, 38. 
One (= a certain), quidam. 

One (= som4 one, no matter who), 
aliquis. 

One’s, suus. 

Only, adj, solus, G. ius. 

Only: the—onewho,uuus qui,with suhg. 
Only son, unicus filius. 

Opinion, to be of, censere. 


* NetninU and neminc are not found, but nuUiut, nvUo :—except now and then 
nemine with pass, participle, in Suet., Tacitus, die. NuUa with pass, partep. Is 
rare. See 363, note i?—N eho ablativum noo habet, nec habet genitirum. 
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Opportunity, occasio. 

Oppose, repugnare, dat. obstare, dat. 

Or, aut, vel, ve, 456 (in ^estiona an). 

Or not, necne. See 122. 

Orator, orator. 

Order, jub6re (juss-), acc. with inf. 

Ocher people’s, alieuus (adj.). 

Ought, oportet. See 126. 

Out of, e, ex. 

Out of doors, foras. 

Out: to dine out, coenare foris, 339. 

Over: it is all over with, actum est de. 

Over against, adversus. 

Overpower (with emotion), fraigero 
(frog-, fracC-). 

Overthrow, evei*tere (vert-, vers-). For 
* to tend to the overthrow of any 
tiling ;* see 335, the last example 
of which is to be imitated. 

Owe, debire. 

Owing: it is owing to, per aliquem 
stat, quominus, &c. 99. 

Own {emphatic), ipsius or ipsorum, 
after mens, tuus, &c. 

P. 

Pace, passus, ds. 

Pained, to be, dolere, acc. or abhwith de. 

Pardon, venia. 

Pardon, ignoscere (nov-), dat.; (ofa 
superior) veniam dare. 

Parent, parens; genitor, fem. genitrix. 

Part, pars, partis. 

Partner, consors, 185. 

Party, to be of our, a nobis sentire. 

Past, the, prmterita. 

Peck, inodius. 

Peculiar, proprius, 212. 

Perceive, sentire. To perceive by the 
senses, sentire. 

Perchance (in questions), quid in ec- 
quid, numquid, 400. 

Perform, fungi, perfungi (funct-), aW. 

Perform what one has promised, id 
quod promisi or pollicitus sum 
servare, observare, or effieere 
(-io). 

Perhaps, fortasse. 

Permitted, it is, licet. 

Permitted, 1 am, licet mihL 

Pejpetual, sempitemus. 

Perseverance, persererantfa. 

Pcrsbt, perseverare. 

Persuade (= advise), suadSre, dat.; 
(= advise effectually), persua* 
dere, dat. (suas-). 

Persuaded, 1 am, persuasum est mihi 
de &0., or persuasum habeo, 291. 

Perverse, perversus. 

Perversely, perverse. 

Philosopher, phUosSphus. 


Philosophy, philosophia. 

Piety, pietas. 

Pity (I), miseret me, or misereor, gen, 
S. 201, r. 

Pity, misericurdia. 

Place, 15cus, i. m. pi. loca, tn tiie sense 
of connect^ places, * parts :* other- 
wise, loci. 

Plain, manifestus. 

Plainly : see — through, perspectum 
habeo, 364. r* 

Planet, planeta or -es. 

Plan, consilium. 

Plant, scrcre (sev-, sat-). 

Play, ludere (lus-). 

Play on the IjTe. See Teach. 

Plead a cause, dicere causam. Hg* 
* Agere causam* implies the whole 
management of it. 

Pleasant, jucundus. 

Please, placere, dat. 

Pleasure, voluptas. 

Poet, poeta. 

Point: to be on the—of, in eoeB8eut,479. 

Poison, venenum. 

Pompey, Pompejus. 

Poor, pauper. 

Possession, to be in, tenere. 

Possession, to gain, potior, abl. or gen. 

Possible as (after superl. quam), vel, 

410. 

Possibly. As great as can possibly be, 
quantus maximus potest esse, 410. 

Post himself, considSre (^d-, sess-). 

Power, potentia of oeAual, potestas of 
legal, conceded, &c. power. 

Power: to put himself in their —, 
potestatem sui facere. 

Power: to be in our —, in nostrft 
potestate esse. 

Powerful, potens. 

PractisS (jtfttice, &c.), c5lere (colu-^ 
cult-). 

Praise, laus, laudis. 

Praise, v. laudare. ^ 

Pray (= beg earnestly), orare. 

Predict, preedicere fdix«, diet-). 

Prefer, anteponere (posu-, posit-). 

Prefer a char^, roum facere de, 187. 

Prefer a capital change against, rei 
capitalis reum facere, 187< 

Prefer a charge of immorality against, 
de moribus reum facere, IS/* 

Prejudicial, to be, obesse, dat. • 

Prepare, parare. 

Present with, donare, 207* 

Present, give as a, dono or mnnexi 
dare, 242 (3). 

Present, to be, adesse, dat. 

Preservation. JTendtothe—^,835,01. 

Pretend, rimul&e. 
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Pretty often, nonnuuquam. 

Prevent, obstare, dat. (obstit>). 

““'do®. 

Proceed against a person, cousulere in 
aliquem. 

Produce (= fruits), fruges, pi. 
Productive of, eiiiciens, gen., 183. 
Profitable, to be, prudesse, dat. 
^Promise, polliceri (licit*); promittere, 
S. 17,1. See 15. 

Prompt execution (after opus est), 
mature facto, 177* 

Prone, proclivis (ad). 

Property, all my, omnia mea. 
Property, all their, omnia sua. 
Pi'osecute, postulare, 201. 

PrutecUou, tiike under one’s, tueri,374. 
Pi'oud, superbus. 

Prove an honour, honor! esse; prow 
done by sum with the dat., 242. 
Prove myself mindful, preestare me 
memorem. 

Prove my gratitude, "I gratiam re- 
Prove myself grateful, J ferre. 
Provide for the interests of, providers 
(vid-, vis-); prospicere (spex-, 
spect-), bo^ with dat. 

Provided that, dura, modo, or dum- 
m5do {pfi/er v^ich *not* is ue), 
494. 

Providence, providentia. 

Pull dowj;i, mruere (ru-, rut-). 
Punishment, poena. 

Purpose, for the, caus4. 

Purpose, to no, nequicquam, frustra. 
Put down, ponere (posu«, posit-). 

Put off, exuere (exu-, exut*). 

.Put in mind of, admonere, 199. 

Pyre, xogua. 

Q. • * 

Quite (to be without), plane (carire). 
Question. It is a question, dubium or 
*ineertum eft; quseritur (121, d). 

R. 

Rather, 1 had, malo. 

Ratify a treaty, ieere foedus. 

Rational faculty, mens. 

Rear, in the, a tergo. 

Reason: you, &c.have nonihil est 
^uod (suly.). 

Receive, ac-, ex-, re-, cipere (oep*, 
cept-). S. 308. 

Receive favorably, boni consulere (t» 
QuintiH, jSensca, dte.); in bonam 
partem accipere, 185. 

Reckon, numerare. 

Reckon one thing^fter another, post- 
habSre. 


Reckon as a fault, vitio vertere, 242. 
Recollect, reminisci. 

Reconciled, to be, in gratiam redire 
(cum). 

Recover, convalescere (valu-). 

Recruit myself,mereficere (fee-, feet-). 
Refrain: 1 cannot—from, temperare 
mihi non possum, quin &c. 
Regard the interests of, prospicere, 
dat. (spex-, spect-). 

Reign, reguare. 

Reign: in your —, te rege; te reg- 
nante or iuiperante, 364. 

Reject, repudiare. 

Rejoice, gaudere (gavisus sum). 
Relate, narrare. 

Relieve from, liberare, abl.: (of a jpar- 
tial relief) levare, ubl. 

Religion, religio. 

Relying on, fretus, abl. 

Remainder =; rest of, 179. 

Remains, it, reliquum est, restat (ut). 
Remedy, remedium. 

Remember, meminisse (Imperat. me¬ 
mento); recordari, reminisci. £1. 
201 , q. 

Remind, admonere, geu. 

Render, reddere (did-, dit-): render 
an account, rationem reddere. 
Renew, renovare. 

Repair, reficere (fee-, feet-). 

Rej^ay a kindness, gratiam referre. 
Repent: 1 — me, me poenitet, gen. 
Report, &ma. 

Require, egere, iudigere, gen. or abL 
Required, are, opus sunt, 172. 
Resignation, eequus animus. More r., 
oequior animus. The most or 
greatest r., eequissimus animus. 
Resist, resistere (restit-), repugnare, 
dat. 

Resolve, constltuere (stitu-, stitut-). 
Rest, requies. 

Rest on, niti, 273. 

Rest of, adj. reliquus. See 179. 

Rest, all the, cetera omnia. 

Reatore liberty to his country, patriam 
in libertatem viudioare. 

Restrain, temperare, dat., moderari 

' 220 . 

Restrained, to be, retfneri (retentaa)^ 

I inhiberi, 89, 

Retain a grstefhl sense, gratiam habire, 
Retui'u, redire, rererti, revenire, S. 
339, p. 

Return thanks,gratlas agere (eg-,act-) 
Revile, maledicere, dat. 

Reviler, vituperator. 

Revolt from, deficere ab (fee-, feci-). 
Rich, dives. 

Riches, divitise. 
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Right, rectus: (of situation) dexter. 
Rise, oriri, ior (orU). See 443. 

Riyal, semulari, dat. or acc. 

River, flumen, amuis, fluvius, 472, o. 
Roh, spoliare, abl. 

Rod, virgae, pi. 

Rope (=r hanging), suspendium. 
Roman, Romanus. 

Rome, Roma. 

Rule, regula. 

Ruling power, to be, rerum potiri. 

Run to any body’s assistance, accur* 
rere, 450, c. 


, salus, atis, 

&*! STn'g,} 

Sake: fur the — of, caus4. 

Sake, for its own, propter sese. 

Salute, salutare. 

Same, idem. 

Satisfaction, to your, &c., ex (tud) 
sententid. 

Satisfactorily, ex sententid. 

Satisfy, satisfacere (ffic-, fact-), dat. 
Savour (of), rSdblere, 249. 

Say, dicere: (reasserts,) ait. 

Say that—not, negare. 

Say: not to say, ne dicam. 

Say: they (= people) say, ferunt. 

Say; as they say, \ . 

Saying: as the —is, / 

Says he, inquit. 

Sauce, condimentum. 

Scarcely, vix. 

Sea, mare. By sea and land, tcrrd 
mai'ique. 

Season, tempestas. 

Seasoning, condimentum. 

Second, alter. 

Second, sScundus. 

Sedition, seditio. 

See, videre; ( = distinguish; have the 
$en»e of sight) ceruere. 

See that you don’t, vide ne. 
ee (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 
quid perspectum habere, 304. 

See: do you see to that, id tu vidSris. 
Seek-for, quserere (queesiv-, qusesit-). 
Seem, videri (vis). 

Seize on, incessere {of fear, &c.), 229. 
Self,8elves. See 308. 1 myself, ipse, 33. 
Sell, vendere (vendid-, vendit-). 

Sell, neut. venire (veneo), 207. 

Senate, Senatus, ijs, m. 

Send, mittere (mls>, miss-). 

Send forward, preetermittere. 

Send (news by letter), perscribere. 
S«nd to the assistance of, auxilio mit¬ 
tere (two datt). 



Sentence, sententia. 

Serpent, serpens. 

Serve a campaign, stipendium merSru 
or mereri, 308. 

Serves, ett with dat., 237. 

Service, to be of, prodesse {dat."). 
Serviceable, idoneus. 

Susterce, sestertius. 

Set on fire, incendere, succendere, 
S. 299. 


Set out, proficisci (feet-,) 

Set out to the assistance of, auxilio 
proficisci (two datt.). 

Set at Uberty, i ijv.„_v. 

Set free from, / 

Several, plures. 

Several times, 420. 

Severe, gravis; gravior, 409, g. 
Severity, gravitas. 

Shadow, umbra. 

Shed, profundere (fud-, fus-).. 

Should, =zouffht, debere, oportet, 126: 
or (after Exerc. 49) part, in du$. 
326, 327. 

Show (myself brave), prmbere. 

Sicily, Sicilia. 

Sick, mger, gra, grum (of body or mind) : 


segrotus. 

Side, to be on our, a nobis stare. 
Siege, obsidio. 

Silence, sileutium: {habit of) tacitur- 
nitas. 


Silent, taeitus: fJtabUtiaUy) taciturnus. 
Silent, to be, eilere, tacSre, SI* 299. 
Silver, argentum. 

Sin, peccarc. 

Since, quum, quouiam, 492. 

Sister, soror. 

Size, magnitude. 

Skilled in, peritus, gen. 

Slaughter, trucldare. 

Slave, servus. 

Slave, to be the, servire, dat. 

Slay, occidcre (cld-, cis-). 

Sleep, somnus. ( " 

Smack of, redolere (aco.),! a,. 

Smell of, olere, / ^ * 

Snatch away, eripere (ripu-, rept-}, dat. 
of pers. 

Snares, insidice. 

Snow, nix, nivis,/. 

So near home, tarn prope a domo. 

So. The thing is so, res ita se habet. 
Socrates, Socrates, Gen. is. 

Sold, to be, venire (veneo), 267. 

Some, aliquis, quispiaui, 392. See 
note X, and 390, v. 

Some one or other, nescio quia, 394. 
Some body of consequence, aliquis,39G. 
Some other place, tv-, alio. 

Some other place, from, aliunde. 
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Some other direction, in, alio. 

Some other direction, from, aliunde. 
Some considerable, aliquantum. 

Some ~ others, alii — alii. 

Sometimes, nonnunquam, aliqnando. 

interdum. S. 402.* 

Somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 
wavpar. 40A: or translate by paulo 
with compar. 

Song, cantus, ds. 

Sorry: I am — for, piget me, gen. 
Soul, animus. 

Sow, serere (sev-, sXt-). 

Spain, Hispania. 

Spare, parcere (peperc-), dat. 

Speak, loqui (locut-). 

Speak the truth, verum dicere. 

Spear, hasta. 

Speech, oratio, 249 
Spend his life, vitam agere. 

Spend his time (in), tempns impen- 
d6re,837. 

Spoken ill of, to be, male audire. 

Sport: to make — of, illudere (lus-), 
dat. 

Stand in need of, egere, gen. or abl. 
Stand by, adesse, doA, 

Star, Stella, S. 61. 

Starvation, fames. 

State, respublica. 

Stay (in a place), commorari. 

Stick, bacillum. 

Stir out of the citjr, urbe excedere, 249. 
Stone, lapis: adj, Inpideus. 

Storm, oppugnare, acc. 

Storm. To take by —, per vim ex- 
pugnare. 

Strange, mirus. 

Strength, vires, ium. 

Strip off, exuere. 

Strive, niti, eniti (nisus, nixus), ut. 
Struck (by Aonet^ lightr^ngf^e,)^ ictus. 
Study, studere, dat. 

Subject to, obnoxius, dot. 

Succeed ( = follow), excipere, acc. 
Suctessfully, exasententid. 

Succour, succurrere, dat. 

Such, talis. 

Such is your temperance, quae tua est 
temperantia, 66 . 

Such a manner, in, ita (ut). 

Suffer, sinere (siv-); pati (paasus). 
S. 632. 

Suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
Suitable, idoneus, 212. 

Sun, sol. 

Superior, to be,') antecellere, praestare. 
Surpass, / 229. 


Surpass, superare. 

Superstition, superstitio. 

Supper, eoena. 

Support (:=: nourish), alere (alu-, alit* 
or alt-). 

Surround, circumdttre (urbem muro, 
or murum urbi). 

Survive, superesse (—fui). 

Survivor, superstes, itis. 

Suspense, to be in anxious, penders 
animi, animo (or, if necessary, 
animis). 

Suspicion, suspicio, onis,/. 

Swallow, hirundo, dinis,/I 
Swear, jflrare. 

Sweet, dulcis. 

Syracuse, SyractlsaB. 

T. 

Take +, cap^ (cep-, capt-) ; sumere 
(sums-, sumpt-). S. 492. 

Take by storm, expugmre. 

Take in good part, boni consulere, 186 
Take away, adimere, eximere, S. 385, o 
(em, empt); eripere, dot. of pera 
Take measures against, consulere in 
(acc.). 

Take cruel measures against, crudeli- 
ter in (aliquem) consulere. 

Take a camp, exuere hostes castri8,233. 
Take care, cavgre (cav-, caut-). 

Take care that, vide (ne). 

Takeunder one’s protection, tueri, 374. 
Take hold of, prehendere (hend-, hens-). 
Teach, docere, two acc., 267. 

Teach to play on the lyre, fidibus do¬ 
cere (i. e. teaeft with or on ths 
gtringt). 

Teacher, magister; fern, magistra. 
Temper, animus, to. 

Temple, templum. 

Tenacious, tenax, acis, gen. 

Tend to, 335, c. 

Terrify, terrere. 

Territory, ager, -gri, *»• 

Thank, gratias agere. 

That (after doufct, deny, &c. with neg.), 
quin (c. auljJ). 

That (after/ear), ne; that —not, ut (or 
ne non). 

That, as nom. to * is,* &c. agrees with 
nom. after it, 385, m. 

That famous, ille, 381. 

That (after * it rcroainii,’ ‘ it follows*'), 
That too, et is; idemque, 1 335 
That too not, nec is, j 
That only, is demum, 385. 

Thebes, Theb®, arum. 


* Rarius tnUrduM quam nonnunquam esse memento, 
f JDake arms, anna capere or sumere. {Cicero,) 
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Then ^ =r at that dme), turn. 

Then f =: after), deinde, inde. 

Then ( = therefore), igitur, itaque. 

There, ibL 

There ie no doubt, non est dubiumquin. 

There are some who (think), sunt qui 
(potent). 

There are not wanting, non desnnt qui 
(snbj.). 

There are found some who, reperiuntur 
qui (subj.). 

Thigh, femur, oris, n. 

Thing. A thing which (referring to a 
preceding sentence), id quod: 
sonutioMf quse res, 

Think, censCre, putare, existimari, ar> 
bitrari. S. 25?. 

Think nothing of, nihili facere, 206. 

Thirst for, sidre, acc., 246. 

This being the case, qu» quum ita sint. 

Thousand, roille, adj.; pi. roillia, subst. 

Threaten, minari. See end of 222. 

Three hundred, trecenti. 

Three days, space of, triduum. 

Three years, space of, triennium. 

Tlirough, expressing the catisef sign of 

Orhiu 

Throw before, projicSre (jec-, ject-): 
see p. 69,1. 

Throw off, expere. 

Till, eolere (coin-, cult-). 

Till, donee, dum, quoad, 507, 

Time, at that, id temporis. 

Time: at the time of the Latin Games, 
Ludis Latinis. 

Time, for a lung, dudum, diu, jam- 
dudum, &c. S. 420. 

Times, two or three (=: several times)*, 
bis terque. 

Times, two or three (== not more 
than)*, bis terve. 

Times: many times as great, multis 
partibus major. 

Timid, timidus. 

Tired; am ^ of, tsedet me, gen. 

To death (after condemn)t capitis. 

To no purpose, nequicquam, frustra. 
S.S3. 

To each other (after eontrary^ eompare), 
inter se. 

Toga, toga. 

Together (after to compare), inter se. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Tongues: to hold their 299. 

Too much, nimius (nimius somnus or 
nimium somni). 

Too dear, nimio. 

Top of, snmmus, adj. See 179. 


Torch, tseda. 

Tortured: to be--in mind, disemeiari 
animi. 

Towards, ad versus, erga, 470: in, 281. 
Treachery, proditio. 

Treason, proditio. 

Treaty, foedus, eris. 

Tribune, ti'ibunus. 

Triumph, triumphus. 

Triumph, in, per triumphum (ducere). 
Triumph: gain a — for a victory over 
the Gauls, de Gallia triumphare. 
Troublesome, molestus. 

Troy, Troja. 

True: it is—but, illequidem—sed,383. 
Truly, vere. 

Trustworthy, fidelis. 

Truth, veritas. 

Turn back, revertere, reverti, 339. 
Turn out, evadere (vas-). 

Turn it into a fault, vitio vbrtere, 242 

( 2 ). 

Tuscan, Tuscus. 

Two days, space of, biduum. 

U. 


Unacquainted with, rudis, gen. 
Unbecoming, it is, dedecet, acc. 
Unburied, inhumatus. 

Under favour, bond tnd venid. 

Under such an age, 306.. 

Understand, intelligere (lex-, lect-). 
Undertake, suscipere: ( = engage to 
do) recipere. (Both cep>, cept-.) 
Undertake to corrupt, corn^penduro 
suscipere. 

Unexpected, insperatus. 

Unexpectedly, de improvise. 
Unfriendly, inimicus. 

Unless, nisi, 461. 

Unless indeed, nisi vero, or forte. ^ 
Unless 1 am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 
Unlike, dissiniilis, dat. 

Unmindful, immeinor, gen. 

Unskilled in, imperitus, gen. 

Unteach, dedocere, l^wo acc. 

Unwilling to be, nolle. 

Unwilling, 1. ., 

Unwillinliy, ] 

Unwortliy, indignus, abl. 

Use, uti (usus), abl. 

Use, make a bad — of, male uti, abl. 
Use, make a perverse — of, perverse 
uti, aU, 

Useful, utilis, 212. 

Useless, iiiutiiis, 212. 

Utter many falsehoods, multa mentiH 
(de), 38. 


* Bis tkrqub augAit, minuet bis tervb notatum. 
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V. 

Vain» in, nequicquaTn;frustra (S. 33). 
Value, testimare, 264. 

Valuable, pretiosua. 

Very {with $uperl,)y vel, 410. 

Very many, perinulti. 

Very much, permulta. 

Very little, perpauca. 

Very, to be tninslated by mctgnuSy or 
fummug, when the adj. after * very ’ 
is t-Kinslatcd by a aubst. * Is very 
honorabley magno honori eat, 242. 
Vice, vitium. 

Violence, via. 

Virtue, virtue, virtutis. 

Virtuous, honestua. 

Virtuously, honcste. 

Visit (on bti$ine$$)y adire; (as a friend) 
Wsere ; (on hutinett or not) con- 
venire. S. 240. 

Voyage, tefhave a prosperous, ex seii- 
tenti& navigare. 

W. 

Wage, gerere (geas-, gest-). 

Wait, manere. 

Wait for, exspectare, opperiri, pr«58to- 
lari. S. 229. 

Wait upon, convenire, acc. 

Walk, ambulare. 

Wall, murus; (of a walled city) moenia, 
pi.; (of a house) paries, etis; (of a 
gai'<^n, &c.) maceria. 

Wanting, to be, deesse, dat. 

War, bellum. 

War, in, bello. 

Warn, monere (wt,nr). Seep.211,note. 
Washed, to be (of an Uland)y circura- 
fundi (fusus). 

watch over, cavere (cav-, caut-), dot. 
Water, aqua. • • 

Wave, fluctus, As. 

Way, in such a, ita (at). 

Weary, am, tsedet me, gen. 

Weight, onus, #i8, n. 

Well, bene : ( = rightly) recte. 
Whatever, quicquid, neut. as suhtt.; 

quicunque, adj. 

Wheat, tritteuin. 

When, quum, quando, 105: (zs as soon 
as) ubi, ut, 612 . 

Whence, unde. 

Where, ubi. 

Where you are, iatic; Jrom where you 
are, istinc; to where, &c. iatuc. 
Where in the world, ubi or ubinam 
gentium. 

Whether—or (of two statements left 
doubtful), aive—aive; aeu—seu. 
Whether (in double dependent ques¬ 


tions), see 118,110> num (in single 
dependent questions). 

Which (of two), uter. 

Whip w'ith rods, virgia csedere (cecTd-, 
cses-). 

White, albus. 

Whither, quo. 

Why, cur, quare, 106. 

Whole, totus, univeraua. See 179. 

Will, against my, invitus. Against the 
will of Caiua, invito Caio. 

Willing, to be, velle. 

Wind, ventus. 

Wine, vinum. 

Winter (as adj.), hibernua. 

Wisdom, sapientia. 

Wise, sapiens. 

Wish, velle, 142. 

Wish well to, cupere alicui. 

W'ith, cum. 

With, after * to doy de. 

With, after ‘ to make a beginning* a, ab. 
fin the house of I apud,acc. 

, _J in the mind of [^(and after 
w itn <1 theestimationof f multum 
yn the presence of J valere.) 

Without, sine; or adj. expers, gen. 
Without, to be, carere, abl. 

Without being heard, inauditus, a, um. 
Without: before partio. subst.y non, or 
some other negative, with parti¬ 
ciple, 303, o; neque,ut non, quiii, 
620. 

Without, after nunqnam, and ^ before 
particip. subst. quin with tulg. 88, c. 
Wolf, lupus. 

Wonder at, admirari. 

Wonderful, minis. 

Wont, to be, solire (solitus sum). 
Wool, lana. 

Word, verbum. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

Worse, pejor: for the worse, in pejus. 
Worship, to, colcre, coin-, cult-. 
World, mundus; orbis terrre or terra- 
rum. 

World, in the (after supeti,)y vel, 410. 
Worthy, dignus, abl. 

Would have been (better), ■\^fuit, not 
Would be (tedious, &c.), / fuisset. 

Wound, vulnua, eria, n. 

Wound, ferire, icere, 299. 

Wretched, raiser, a, um. 

Write (news), perscribere (scrips-, 
script-). 

Y. 

Yesterday, lieri. 

Young, juvenis. 

Youth (= time of), juventasjQhs; ju- 
venta. 

Youth (=r body of), juventOa. S. 339 
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I-ATIN', AND CEinCAL KEMABKS. 


Words followed by («) ere distinguished from their synonymes. 


sbf ftbs^ 348* 

ab hiuc : not nitk ordinal. Place of 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare; facere; sentire, 348. 
a manu servus, 348. 
abdicare magistratura^orse magistratu, 
308. 

abesse (s), 227 » r* (propius). 
abhinc, 305. 

* ABOVE to many y/’rtrs old,* 306. 

ac ; before what leUert it can ttand, 
4, d. 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 
accedit (hue — quod or ut), 513. 
accendere (s), 290, h. 
accidere (s), 374, d. 
accipere (s), 308, 

ACCDSATiTB of pertonol pronoun to be 
inserted before the in6n. After 
hopCt promitet undertake, pretend, 
15; sometimes interted after verbs 
of withinp, 145; seldom omitted 
after verbs of declaring, except 
after fateri, dicere, opinari, &c. 
p. 42, s. 

ACCUSATIVE with iNFiN.: after what 
verbs this construction is used, 9. 
ACCUSATIVE of the part afectedy 294. 
acies (s), 348, t. 
actum est de, 59. 
adesse (s), 3^, q. 
adimere (s), 385. 
adire (s), 249, s. 
adjuvare (s), 222, k. 
admonere (in Sail.) takes ret, de re, or 
rem, 190. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or allquem 
aliqud re, 233. 
sedes (s), 357, y. 
aequalis, 312, x. 
sequi boni facere, 185*. 
sBtemus (si, p. 37, c. 

* AFTBE he had returned,* See., 310. 
ait eese paratus, 149, c. 


ales (s), 470 , u. 
aliquando (s), 1 

aliquantum (s), / 

aliquis: may tometimes ttand in a nega¬ 
tive daute. See Appendix 11. (2) 
p. 190. 

aliquis, quispiam, 392, and note x. 

After si, 402, note h. 
aiiud — aliud, 38. 
aliud alio (fertiir), 400, d. 
amare (s), p. 52, a. 
ambulatum est, 296. 
amittere (s), 56, n. 
amnis (s), 472, o. 
amoenus (s), 212, v. 
an, in single questions, 120,/. 
an non (s), 122, b. 
an quisquam I p. 111, e. 
anima, -us (s), 92, e. 
antequam, 498—502 : with pret. indie. 
where we might have expected 
the tubjunctive, 501, u. 
apparere (s), 150, w. , 

appellare (s), 51, h. 
aptiis (8),*’212t 

AS, often, in effect, a relative pronoun, 
43. Often = a circumstance or 
fact which, 36, C^s. 2. Oft^ ac¬ 
companies a substantive, which 
the Romans would place in appo- 
tUion, 139. 
astrum (s), 51. 

ATTRACTION of tite vocatiVe, 278. 

audis seu Jane, 278 p. 

aut (s), 457 . 

auxUiari (s), 222, k. 

ave (s), 281. s. 

avere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 479, n. 

B. 

beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 273, k. 
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bon4 tu4 vem4, 428. 
boni consulere, 186. 

BUT, often in effect, = tel.pron.; VjfUt 
nemo, nnllus, &o. 44. 


. C. 

C8edere'(s) 299, i. 

CcBsar*$ practice with respect to the 
PRESENT or PERF. SUBJUNCTIVE 
(in oblique narration) after a past 
tense, compared with (Xcero*$ and 
Livy*$f p. 131, note z. 
oallSre (s), 385. 
capere (s), 402. 
caput ferltur alicui, 294 (b). 
carere (s), 273, h. 
caritas (s), 281, r. 
cave putes, 639. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab ali> 
quo, 23S. 

censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187 * 
ciiAROB in the aco. if expressed by a 
neut. pron. 196 , 
circumd4re urbem muro,') 030 
circumd&re murum urbi,j 
Cl VITAS in appos. to the plural name 
of a people: Carmonenses, quoe 
est oimtas, 138,1. 
claudus altero pede, 276 . 
coepi (s), 160, X. 
cooptus est,4l50, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
coininittere ut, 479. 

COMPARATIVE of an ADVERB, p. 25, V. 
compilare, 273, g. 
coasponere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 

CONDITIONAL forius of tlso iftfin., p. 
129, X. 

6 onferre (s), 222 , n. 

CONSEQUENCE in pcpf. subj. for iuipcrf. 

418 J. • 

censors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui; in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222 , n. 
contingei'e (s), ^74, d. 
con venire (s), 249, s. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
crebcr (s), 410, n. 

frederes ( = you would have believed), 
426. 


eredor (idken riglU)^ 474, r. ' 

cruor, 299, f. 

cujus es temporantioe, 68 . 

culpa (s), 242, g. 

cum appended to me, te, &e., 24. 

cuncti (s), 443. 

cupere (s), 420. > 

cur (s), 105, f. 

cura (ut), 6 ^. 

curare aliquid faciendum, 351. 


D. 

damnare voti, votis, 201 , b. 
damnare capitis, 201. 
damnor a nolente esse &onc, not Latin, 
162, y. 

dapes (s), 428, b. ' 
de facie nosse,! 
de improvise, > 521. 
de industrid, J ‘ 

debere (s), 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227 , v. , 

defendere, 374. , 

delictum (s), 428, d. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRON. sometimes ex. 
pressed after quin, p. 19, note c. 
See 88 , (a). 

DEPENDENT iNFiN. takes in English a 
poet form when dependent on a 
past tense, 13. 
desitus est, 150, x. 
desperatus, 229. 
deterior (s), 410. 
dicere (s), 177 , q. 
dillgere (s), p. 52, a. 
diu (s), 420. 
dolere (s), 521, a. 
dominus (s), 180. 
domus: declension, 339, m. 
dono dare, 242 (3). 
donum (s), 242, h. 

DOUBLE questions: forms of, 121 

dubito. See Questions, § 14. 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

duin, 507— 610 . 

dummodo (ne), 494. 

E. 


e re me& est', 612 . 

. 1 400, e. 

ecquis, / * 

edere fs), 273, k, 

egere (s), 273, h. 


f Bis terque minuet bis tsrvb notatum, 

J Potius dixerim, ubi de re prseteritA agatur, perfectiun subjunctivl magis 
ventum/aeli spectare ► Imperfectum mentem et eonsilUun o^psutia'^-GUnther. 
part I. P 
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ego crcdorf ichen eotrta, 474, r. 
eo insolentise, 512. 
epulee (s), 428, b. 

•I’go, with g«n.t 207* 
esse honori fdicui, 242. 

ESSB often omitted in future IG, k. 

eat infinitum, 426. 

ea, atqne, que (s), 4, d. 

et is (idem, &c.), 3^. 

evenire, 374, d. 

ever: how translated, p. 113, k. 

Bx: phrases with, 542. 
ex pedibus laborare, 542. 
excedero urbe, urbein, 244, q. 
excipere (s), 30^n. 
eximere (s), 385. 
expilare (s), 273, g. 
exspectare (s), 229, z. 

F. 

foe ut, 539. 

facere de, 291 ; facere non possum 
quin, 89. 

fikcturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, y. 
fallit me, 259. 
familiariter uti, 457* 
fanum (s). 367, 
fari (s), 178, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felix (s), 443. 
festinare (s), 177, m. 
fieri potest ut, 129. 
flagitare (s), 257. 
fiuvius (s), 472 , o. 

FOR to be utUrantialed, when it precedes 
the eubjeet of an infin, moodt 38. 
— Sometimes untranslated, the 
subst. being placed in apposition, 
139. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior, 452, w. 
irequens (a), 410, n. 

=«.’>• 

frustra (s), 33, v. 
fugit me, 259. 
fuit utilius, &c. 426. 

KuiT or ERAT (soripturus, seribendum, 
&c.) more common than fuisset, 

BSSBT, 447. 

PonDAMEMTAi. mle for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

POTURB SURIUKCr. 41. 
ffUTURB INPIN. (Lat.) for present iufin. 
(Eng.) 15. Future inpin. pas- 
siTB, 288. Future iufin. active. 


sometimes by a periphrasis with 
fore ut, 289. 

Q. 

gaudere (s), 521, b. 
gesture (s), 420, x. 
gratus (s), 212, v. 

H. 

hseres ex dodrante, &c. 556. 
baud (s), p. 53, h. 
hand scio an, 116. 

baud scio an, nemo, nuUus, nihil, &c., 
116. See also Note on Difi‘. o( 
Idiom, 25. 

have. * With whom I have to do,' &c. 
336. 

hems (s), 180. 

hie, 377* Sic. relating to the more remote 
word, 378, h: to id^de.quo potmi- 
mum agimus, 378, h (3). 
homo (s), 38, x. 
hostis (s), 212, z. 

I. 

icere (s), 299, i. 

id, not to be used as nom. to *to bo* 
when a subtt. follows, hut to agree 
witlt that subst., p. 107, in. 
id tetatis, 160, jS. 

id quod, for quod only, adds emphasis, 
p. 17 , note *. o 

idem ( = also), 387- 
idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 
idoneus (s), 212*; qui, 486. 
ignoscere (s), 428, c. 
ille, 377 — 383 : with quidem in par¬ 
tial concessions, followed bc' a 
*but,* 383. 

imperafe (s), 78, w. ^ 

IMPERATIVE = conditional clause, 450, 
note 

impertire aliquid . alicui; or .^iquem 
aliqud re, p. 66, c. 
in ante diem, 530. 
in dies, 69, t. 
incendere (s), 299, h. 
incipere (s), 150, x. 
incolumis (s), 542. 
incumbere rei or in rem, 233. 
incusare (s), p. 56, m. 
indigere (s), 273, h. 
induere, 2^ 

INFINITIVE, with participle or subst. in 
the nom. by attraction, p. 42, u. 
INPIN. OP PERFECT, when to be trans¬ 
lated by Uie injin, present, IS. 

—Inpin. op present to be trana- 
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lated by infin. of,PUT. after liopey 
promise, undertake, 15. English 
INFINITIVE when translated by ut 
and subj. ^b. 
inimicus (s), 212, z. 
inquit, 177 » q< 

inspergere aliquid alicui or aliqucm 
aliquft re, p. 6G, d. 
instar: when to be used, 207. 

INSTEAD OF (with partic. subst.), 533. 
q^ter. se contraria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 

interea (s), 402; in neg, sentences, 
see note g. 
interesse (s), 227 , q. 
interest (Aeeronis esse eloquentis, wrong, 
162, z. 

interficere (s), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
invenire (s), 177>o. 
ipse ( = exactly), 308. 
iFSE, with i^rs. pron., when in the 
nom., when in oblique case, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. (in Cic.) 

after appended met, p. 104, c. 
irasci (s), 222. 
is sum qui, 483. 

Is (ea, id), the usual pron. for the 
third person where there is no 
emphasis, no distinction to be 
marked, p. 25, u. 
iste, that of yours, 377 (6)- 
•iste, in letters, refers Ut the place 
where correspondent resides, 

382. 

istinc, 387. 

ita justum, si est, &e,, 451. 

J. 

jampridem cupio, 413.' 

JUBBRB (aco, with in/.} u^ when used 
absolutely), p. 61, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 504. 
jucundus (s), 211, v. 
juvare fs), 222, k. • 


Uctari, 621. * 

latet me or mihi (bad), 259, a. 

libenter ( = like to), 4.92» 

licet (s), 124, d. 


I licet esse beatum or beato, 153, b. e. 
licet (although), 451. 
locare aliquid faciendum, 356. 
locare (s), 480, v. 

; loqui (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
lugere (s), 521, a* 

M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, &c., 280, q. 

major annis viginti, &c., p. 179, note* 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

May, might, of events, the possibUity 
of which is granted by the speakear, 
129.— May, might, =: can, could, 
131: but not in negative sentences, 
C. 17. 

me (iniserum) qui, 486, i. 

Mea, tua, &c., after interest, refert. 
Are they acc. or abl. I JPrqfessor 
I£ey*s opinion, 203, u. 
mederi (s), 222,1. 
raedicina ) , . i 

medicamentum / ^ * ’ 

memini (s), 199,1. 201, q. 
inemini legere, 426. 
mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (ne, ut), 95; (s) 99, e. 

ininari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari 'j 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret meJ 

modo, 494. 

mcsnla (s), 233. 

moerere (s), 521, a. 

moiieref, ut; ne; aeo. with inf. 189, j. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munuB (s), 242, h. 

murus (s), 233. 

N. 

nam appended to inierrogaivees, ]i. 112, 
398. 

ne non after xerbs of fearing, 96, a. 
ne quis {not, ut' 

nemo), when a purpose is 

ne quid (not, ut expressed with- 

nihil), out emphasis on 

ne unquam (not, the negatixe, 80. 

ut numquam), 

n6 sometimes = iionnef 101, note*. 


i* Moneo, = to tram a person to do sometiun^, sometimes takes infin. instead of 
.. with subj.—Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular sub^ is named: 
."-ftitio ipsa MONET, amieUias comparahk. 
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ne = after I'erbs of fear, 95. 
lie — quidem, 185. 
ue dicam, 443. 

NEC may precede a vowel, 180, u. 

necare (s), 308. 

necesse eat, 504. 

necne (a), 122, b. 

uedum ^ut), 443. 

oemo pictor, 443: t&tf forms nemiuis, 
nemine not used by the best writersg 
see note p. 201, and p. 102*|*. 
iicque, unth verb =r without, 520. 
aequicquafn (e), 33, v. 
nescio quia, 394. 
iiescio an, 116. 

Neuter , indefinite adjectives and 
adjectives of quantity followed by 
the genitive, 161. 
nihil me terret, 443. 
nihil habeo quod, 477. 
nihil aliud nisi, 185. 
nihil aliud quam rident, 420. 
nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 
noli putare, 630. 
nolle = woMld-not, 541. 
noraen eat' mihi Caio, 239. 
non (a), p. 53, h. 

non possum quin {for facere non possum 
quin; or, non possum non teith 
infim) sfiould not be imitated. [Ci¬ 
cero quotes non possum quin 
exclamem, from Plautus.] 
non quod, or quo—sed, 492. 
non desunt qui putent, 477. 
non solum—verum (or sed) etiam, 257. 
non est quod, 477. 
nonne, 102. 
noununquam (s), 402. 
noscere (s), 385. 

NOSTRUM, VESTRUM, after partitives, 
and uith omnium, 372. 
nullus dubito, 492. 
num, 102. 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 

0 . 

OB, in oborro, &e. = amh, afupi, 248, r. 
obedire (s), 222. 
obire mortem, &c. (s), 249, u. 
OBJECTIVE GENITIVE, 156, C. 

OBLIQUE NARRATION, 459. MOODS USed 



•ceidere (s), 308. 
operas pretium est, 632. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s) 128, f. 


oportet me fiicere, \toft 

oportet (ego) faciam, /. 

opperiri (^, 229, z. 

oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 

oppidum (s), 83, z. 

opprobrium (s), 242, i. 

optare (s), 420. opto ut, p. 173. 

opus est (s), 126, f. 170, i* 

opus est properato, 177* 

opus absolutum habeo, 364. 

orare (s), 257*. q 

ORIGIN OP THE PREFECT WITH * UAVE 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES, p. 103, a. 
oriundus\ -r. 
ortUB / W. “I- 

p. 

pace tu& dixerim, 428. 
par (s), 212, x. 
parere (s), 222. 
paries (s), 233. 

PARTICIPIAL SUBSTANTI\^, ' CautioU 
26. See also p. 92, note’*'; and 
p. 122, e. 

PARTICIPLE OP PUT. ACT. (in rus) 

sometimes attracted in poetry, 
149, u. 

PARTICIPLES IN RUS AND DUS, § 46, 
p. 100. 

PARTICIPLES of deponent verbs, 365. 
parum (s), 402. 
pasci (s), 273 , k. 

PASSIVE VERBS : when the nom. before 
the Engl, verb must bf, translated 
by the dative in Latin, 285. 
pati (s), 632. 

paululum] . . .Q2 
paulum / 4UJ. 

pejor (s), 410. 

per aliquem stat, quominus, 99. / 

PSRP. SUBJ. (for imperf.) in a conse- 
qudhce witti ut, 418: in obi. narr. 
p. 131, z. 

PERFECT DEFINITE ( = perf. with ImVc) 
is a PRESENT perfect; i^d, as 
such, followed %y present and per- 
feet of subjunctive, 40: often how¬ 
ever by imperfect sidj.^ ‘if the 
action can be conceived as gra¬ 
dually advancing td its completion* 
412.— Perfect infin. (English) 
to be translated hy pres, infin. after 
ought, could, should, &c. {debebat, 
d^it; oportebat, oportuU; poteratl 
potuU, &c.), 131. 

PSBSONAL PRON. EXPRESSED, whoU 

there is a distinction between tv>o 
actions of the same person, p. 8) 
note.' 

persaadere (s), ^2, i 
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penuasum eat mihi, 291. 
pei'soasissimum habeo 291, z. 
pctere (s), 257 *. 
pietas (s), 281, r. 

plerique: plerorum^,j}lemruiMpUfXiot 
found, 291. 
polliceri (a), 17,1. 
polliceri with infin. fut. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
puscere (a), 257 *. 
p#6suin (a), 125, e. 

post—annoa quam exceaaerat, or ex- 
ceasit, 310, a. 514. 
poathabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (a), 257 *. 
k. 

), 451. 

petestatem sui facere, 451. 

pmatwro} 229. 

proemium (a), 242. 
priMens \ ™ 

preeaentem esse f ^ 

prceatolari (a), 229, z. 
prieterit (non me), 259. 
jirehendere (a), 492. 
ruiiSENT after si in connexion with 
fut., p. 117> t. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE (Eng.), wheil 
translated by^sr/. participle (Lat.), 
365. 

PRESENT and»iMPBRF. PASSIVE of Eng¬ 
lish verb, p. 122, e. 

PRESENT or PERF. SUBJ. in Connexion 
tcUh infin. teliere the general rule 
would require imperf. or pluperf., 
468. 


potare, 273, 
potential , 
potestas ^ ' 


pridam (a), 420. 
primum, -o (a), 83, a. 
rpro re natil 1 • * 

pro virili > 542. 

(,pro eo ac mereor J 
pro tud |pmperantiiL56. 
probrum (a), 242, i.* 
proolium (a), 348, t. 
prufugua (a), 276, n. 
prohibSre. Diff^ between non j^roli&ui 
quin and non prohihui ne or quo~ 
minus, p. 175, note k. 
projicere ae dlieui ad pedes; or ad 
alicujus pede£^ p. 69, note 1. 
pAmitto (a), 17* 1. 
properare (a), 177* m. 
propior, 211. 

propiua (dat. or acc.), 812. 
propina abesae, 319. 


prosper (a), 443. 
p'rospicerel 
provMere / 


proxime, 512. 

proximus, 211. 

pugna (a), 348, t. 

purgandi sui cauaft, 334. 

putarea (you would hate thought). 426 


Q. 

quae res, 36. 
quae quum ita sint, 492: 
quae tua eat temperantin, 66. 
quam pro (after eompar.% 409, f. 
quam nuUus, 492. 

quam ut ait, &c. (after compar,'), 486. 

quam brevissime, &c. 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, &c.,552,k. 

qounquamT s«, note a. 

quamvis J 

quanta maxima potest ease, &c. 410. 
quare, 105, f. 
quasi, 494. 
quco (a), 125, e. 

qui with euhg. Appendix, p. 182. 
qm NON : when to be preferred to 
quin, 45, e. p. 174, d. 
quid aetatis, 160, |3. 
quid facerem t 427* o. 
quilibet (a), 390, u. 
quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 19, and 
note d, p. 174 . 

quin after verbs of doubling, &c. in 
' negative sentences, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia eat qui 1 477* 

quia ignorat t mo^ly /(Mowed by iu6n.; 

though sometimes by quin, 89. 
quia : when the forms qui, quod are uscfi, 
105. 391, w. 
quia sum, qui 1 483. 
quispiam, aliquis (a), 392, note x. 
quisquam, 389,390 (y). 
ai quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam: an est—qui 1 477. 
quisque: doctissimus quinque, 399. 
quivis (a), 390, u. 

quo, 63 ; without compar. p. 174. * 

quo amentise, 512. 

quoad, 507 , &c. 

quoad ejus, &c., 512. 

quod, 516, &c/ 

quod aciam, 56. 

quominus, 94. 

quoniam, 492. 

quot estis, &c., 174. 

quotidie, &Q, t. 

quotuaquisque eat, qui 1 (aubj.) 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not Interrogatu* 
esset, 415, a. 

quum wUh indie., 488. May have any 
tense of the indicative, 490, 
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re ^fortht 249, v. (= Ipc!) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p. 54 : (s), 201, q. 
non recusare tnay be followed by quin, 
quominua, or ne, 92, b. 
redire (s), 339, p. 

RBLATiYB PRONOUN, when it does not 
agree with its propei; antecedent, 
4^. What is the usual practice 
in this case if the second substan- 
tive is a Ghreek woi*d, 49. 
remedium (s), 273,1. 
reminisci (s), 201, q. 
i*eperire (s), 177, o. 
reporiuntur, &c. qui, 477* App. 20— 
25. 


res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facerc, 187. 
reus, its meaning^ 188,1 

RHETORICAL QUESTIONS in 

ration, 460, (o) 2. 
and c. 

rivus (s), 472, o. 
rogare (s), 257 *. 


oblique nar- 
Sec notes* 


salutare (s), 249, s. 
salve (s), 281, s. 
salvus (s), 542. 
sanare (s), 222, 1. 
sanguis (s), 299, f. 

Kipientior Caio, 1 

sapientior quam Cams,/ * 
satis, 512. 
satius, £x. 34. 

Say—NOT, often translated by negare, 
(to deny). Diff. 2. 

Bcelus (s), 242, g. 
scire (s), 385. 

se often interUd by Cic. after vclle, 

p. 42, r. 

secundum aliquem deceruere, 505. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempitemos (s), 123, c. 
sensit dolapsus, 149, u. 
sententift (ex), 17* 
si = whether p. 127, t. 
si hoc dicab, p. 123, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 

•i qSrwquam} 
sidus (s), 51. 
tdlcre (s), 299, g. 


similis tm, tibi, 212, w. (s, 212, x.) 

simnl ac, &c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (d), 17, ni. 

sin = si ne, 451, r. 

sin minus,'! 

sin autem, ir, 

sin secus, ( ^ * 

sin aliter, J 

sine eUiquo or aliqu&f when right,390,« 
sine omni cur&, wron^, 391. w. 
sinere (s), 532 *. ^ 

sive, sen, 456, a. 

^Sis} *• 

Spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 51. 
stipendium merer!, 308. 
suadere (s), 222, i. 
suavis (s), 212, v. 

sublevare! . . 222 k 
subvenire/ 

suceendere (s), 299, h. ‘ 
succensere (s), 222. 
succurrero, (s), 222, k. 

Bumere (s), 492. 

Such often relates to size rather than 
quality, and therefore to be trans¬ 
lated by tanlus, not talis, 44, C. x. 
** You, such is your temperance^* 
how translated t 56. 


summus mons, 179. 


SUNT QUI putent, 46, 477 • Hud Ap¬ 
pend. 20—25. 

SUPERLATIVE and other a^lj. placed in 
the relate, instead of m tlie prin¬ 
cipal clause, 53. 


T. 


tacere (s), 299, g. 
tanquam, 4^4. 
tantum abest, ut—ut, 534. 
templum (s), 357, y. 

That nobody, no, nothing, i>^ver, to 
be ne quis, Mlus, quid, unquam, 
when that introduces a purpose i 
but ut nemo, nullus, nihil, ntin- 
quam, when *that* introduces a 
consequence (80, 8f ). 
timere (s), 99, e. 

To (Eng.) omitted after some verba 
which thus seem to govern twe 
accusatites, 60, C. xiii. «• 

-to, -tote (imperative forms in), 480, x. 
Transitive compounds of intrausitim 
verbs, 249. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 457. 
trucidare (s), 308. 
tueri, 374 . 
tutus (s), 542. 
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